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ABSTRACT 

The manual provides instructional guidance and 
reference material in the principles and procedures of general 
drafting and constitutes the primary study text for personnel in 
drafting as a military occupational specialty. Included is 
information on drafting equipment and its us^; line weights, 
conventions and formats; lettering; engineering charts and graphs; 
geometrical construction; intersections and developments; mull^iview 
projections; pictorial drawing and sketching; dimension and notes; 
and methods of reproduction. The appendixes are lists of references, 
abbreviations, and illustrations and tables. There is also a subject 
index. (AG) 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 
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1-1. Purpose and Scope 

a. This manual provides instructional guidance 
and reference material in the principles and pro- 
cedures of general drafting. This manual is the 
primary study text for personnel in this military 
occupational specialty. The career pattern for sol- 
diers in this specialty is described in AR 611-201, 

b. This manual contains the information re- 
quired in applying the general draftsman military 
occupational specialty (MOS). It covers types of 
drafting equipment and their use; line weights, 
conventions, and formats; methods of lettering; 
preparation of charts and graphs; geometrical 
construction; surfaces and projections; drawing 
and sketching; dimensioning drawings; and meth- 
ods of reproduction. 

1-2. Duties 

The general draftsman's military ocf^upational 
specialty is the basic entry MuS into the career 
fields of construction draftsman, cartographic 
draftsman, map compiler, illustrator, and model 
maker. The duties of the general draftsman in- 
clude but are not limited to the following. He 
draws a variety of general drafting details such 
as diagrams, graphs, and charts ; and assists per- 
sonnel engaged in construction drafting, carto- 
graphic drafting, map compilation, model making 
and related art and drafting activities. He pre- 
pares graphic sections of organizational charts, 
statistical reports, and visual aids. He letters 
drawings, plans, artwork, and other related mate- 
rial by freehand or mechanical devices. He com- 
piles and enters information such as dimensions, 
specifications, and legends on appropiiate section 
of drawings, 

1-3. Drafting a Graphic Language 

Engineer drawing has been called the graphic lan- 
guage of the engineer. It has definite rules of 
usage to insure that is has the same meaning 
wherever it is used. Anyone who learns the rules 
can read engineering drawings. Engineering 
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drawing must present information such as size, 
shape, location, material, and so forth, meeting 
certain requirements and specifications. It must 
be presented in such a manner that the finished 
product will be in accordance with the require- 
ments specified by the designer. Special tools, or 
drawing instruments, are used to record this lan- 
guage with the necessary accuracy. These tools 
are used by military draftsmen and engineers to 
produce engineering drawings that conform to 
accepted standards and practices. 

1-4. Types of Engineer Construction 

a. General construction performed by engineer 
construction units include such structures as 
headquarters installations, housing facilities, 
workshops, hospitals, depots, protective shelters, 
storage and supply facilities, laundries, bakeries, 
refrigerated warehouses, training facilities, and 
miscellaneous related projects. 

5. Specialized construction projects include con- 
struction of new roads or upgrading of existing 
ones; building permanent and semi-permanent 
bridges; constructioir and repair of railroads; 
planning and constructing military pipeline facili- 
ties; repair and construction of port facilities; 
and construction of airfields and heliports. 

1-5. Principles of Military Construction 

a. Construction should be accomplished within 
the allocated time using a minimum of materials, 
equipment and manpower. If new design is neces- 
sary, it should be simple and flexible and must 
reflect available materials and level of training of 
construction personnel. The permanency of any 
structure erected must not exceed limits estab- 
lished by the theater commander. 

6. Generally, a large project is completed in 
units to allow the completed parts to be used 
while construction continues. Underground or 
protected sites should be considered in the con- 
struction of essential facilities. Improvisations 
should be used whenever possible to reduce mate- 
rial requirements. Facility planning should be of 



such a nature as to avoid creating lucrative tar- 
gets; dispersion of installations should be consid- 
ered at all times. 

1-6. Comments 

Users of this manual are encouraged to submit 
recommended changes or comments to improve 
the manual. Comments should be keyed to the 



specific page, paragraph, and line of text in which 
change is recommended. Reasons should be pro- 
vided for each comment to insure complete un- 
derstanding and evaluation. Comments should 
be prepared using DA Form 2028 (Recommended 
Changes to Publications) and forwarded direct 
to the Commandant, US Army Engineer School, 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia 22060. 
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CHAPTER 2 
DRAFTING EQUIPMENT AND ITS USE 



2-1. Introduction 

a. This chapter illustrates and describes . the 
equipment which helps the draftsman to perform 
his job more easily, swiftly, and accurately in the 
required graphic language of the engineer. It is 
important to learn the correct use of these draw- 
ing instruments from the beginning. Proficiency 
will come with continued practice, but it is essen- 
tial to start with the correct form. With practice, 
the skillful use of drawing instruments will 
become a habit. 

6. For competence in drawing, accuracy and 
speed are essential in military as well as commer- 
cial drafting. It should be realized from the begin- 
ning that a good drawing can be made as quickly 
as a poor one. 

2-2. Drafting Table 

a. Professional draftsmen and engineers do 
most of their drawing on tables similar to those 
shown in figure 2-1. Although the construction 
details vary, the tables are made either to a fixed 
standard height or adjustable to any desired 
working height. A turn of a hand knob or lever 
permits the top to be regulated to various angles; 
on some tables to full easel position. Many taoles 




Figure 2-2, Drafting chair* 

have a steel cleat on each end to hold and keep a 
straight edge as well as to prevent warpage, 

&. The drawing table should be set so that the 
light comes from the left, and it should be ad- 
justed to a convenient height, usually 36 to 40 
inches, for use while sitting on a standard draft- 
ing stool or v^^hile standing. 

c. The instruments should be placed within easy 
reach on the table or on a special tray or stand 
which is located beside the table. The table, the 
board, and the instruments should be cleaned be- 
fore starting to draw. 




2-3. Table Cover 

a. The d.raftsman usually covers the table top 
with a special buff or green colored, waterproof, 
board cover paper. This minimizes glare and pro- 
vides a smooth, firm working foundation under 
the drawing sheet. This helps produce sharp, clear 
— cut pencil lines, and makes erasing easier, 

6. There is also a special green plastic board 
cover that, in addition to providing a smooth, firm 
working area without glare, is self-sealing, that is, 
it seals holes made by staples or thumbtacks. 

2-4. Drafting Chairs 

To facilitate the work of the draftsman, many 
drafting rooms are equipped with posture chairs 
in place of the customary drafting stool, as illus- 
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trated in figure 2-2. The posture chair has a free 
floating back rest with a seat that can be raised or 
lowered to desired positions. 

2-5. Drafting Board 

The drawing board (A, fig. 2-3) is used by drafts- 
men primarily for field work. It is commonly 
found in schools when drafting tables are not 
available. These boards are made of either white 
pine or bass wood and come in a variety of sizes. 

7-6. T-Square 

a. The T-square (B, fig. 2-3) is used for draw- 
ing horizontal lines and as a supporting straight- 
edge for triangles when vertical and slanted lines 
are to be drawn. The length ranges from 18 to 60 
inches. For maximum effectiveness, the T-square 
should extend the entire length of the drafting 
board. The most popular T-squares have plastic or 
celluloid edges which permit lines to be visible 
underneath the edge of the blade. Care should be 
taken to avoid marring the celluloid edges. The 
working edge of the T-square should never be 
used as a guide for a knife. The T-square must be 
perfectly square to be accurate, so care must be 
taken not to drop and damage it. 

b. There is also a T-square with a protractor 




Figi^re 2-4' Testing the T-square. 




head. An adjustable steel head is fastened to a 
blade usually made of stainless steel. The head has 
a vernier corresponding to a protractor fastened to 
the head so that angles may be set to fractions of 
a degree. 

c. Since accurate work can only be achieved if 
drafting tools are in proper working condition, a 
draftsman should periodically check his T-square 
for straightness. To check, -draw a sharp line with 
the T-square between two widely separated points 
(fig. 2-4). Then turn the T-square over and draw 
a line, using the same edge, between the same two 
points. If the T-square is true, the two lines will 
coincide. Any deviation from the straight line will 
indicate an error in the blade equal to one-half the 
space between the two lines. 

d. In drawing lines, take great care to keep 
tViem accurately parallel to the guiding edge of the 
T-square. The pencil should be held lightly, but 
close against the edge, and the angle should not 
vary during the progress of the line. Horizontal 
lines should always be drawn from left to right. 
In order to help keep a sharp point if a conical 
point is used on the lead, the pencil is twirled as it 
is sliding across the page. Alwa; .^. ^riV/ ^'r'cs 
along the upper edge of the blade: , / . .rg 
your T-square over your drawing ». • : ^ \ - 
sible, but bo sure the head is in (Ou/.a v i! re 
left edge of the board before d"a\in^^ tkc iieA 
line. For the left-handed draftsman the proc':S3 is 
reversed. 

2-7. Parallel Straightedge 

a. The parallel straightedge (fig. 2-5) is prefer- 
able to the T-square for large drawings. While the 
T-square is satisfactory for small work, it be- 
comes inaccurate when working out on the end of 
the T-square. Since the parallel straightedge is 
supported at both ends, its advantage over the 
T-square is that it maintains parallel motion auto- 
matically and may be moved up and down with 
slight pressure at any point along its length. 

h. The straightedge can be mounted on either 
the drafting boaru or the drafting table. It is con- 
trolled by a c^rd which runs through both ends of 
the straightedge. The arrangement of the cord 
and guiding pulleys varies, depending upon the 
manufacturer. 

2-8. Drafting Machine 

a. The drafting machine (fig. 2-6) is a standard 
piece of equipment in most drafting rooms. It is 
an extremely useful device since it eliminates the 
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Figure 2-6. Drafting machine. 



need for separate scales, triangles, protractor and 
T-square. 

&. Its time saving value lies in the fact that 
many drawing operations can be combined, such 
as laying out horizontal and vertical lines, and 
measuring and laying out angles. The machine al- 
lows the draftsman to accomplish these operations 
with his left hand, leaving his right hand free for 
drawing. Thus to draw a line or predetermined 
length at a given angle, the draftsman, using his 
left hand only, simultaneously sets the correct 
angle, and swings the arm of the drafting ma- 
chine until zero of either the horizontal or vertical 
scale is on the desired point. With his right hand, 
he simply draws the lines of the required length. 
Without resetting the controk, parallel or perpen- 
dicular lines can be drawn anywhere on the 
board. 

2-9. Triangles 

a. Triangles are used for drawing vertical and 



Twice THE 



II 




Figure 2-7. Testing triangles, 

slanted lines. The two triangles used for this pur- 
pose are the 45° (D, fig. 2-3) and the r^0° to 60° 
(C, fig. 2-3) triangles. They are made of trans- 
parent celluloid or plastic and come in various 
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sizes. The most common are the 8- or 10-inch for 
the 30° to 6( ' and 6- or 8-inch for the 45°. 

6, The stralghtness of a triangle is tested by- 
placing it against the T-square and drawing a ver- 
tical line (fig. 2-7). Then reverse the triangle and 
draw another line along the same edge. If the 
triangle is straight, the two lines will coincide; if 
they don't coincide, the error is half the resulting 
space. 

2-10. Adjustable Triangle 

The adjustable triangle (fig. 2-8) is often pre- 
ferred by draftsmen instead of regular triangles. 
Since it has a built-in protractor it enables the 
draftsman to draw any angle from 0° to 90°. The 
adjustment arm is held firmly in place by a clamp 
screw, which also serves as a handle for lifting or 
moving the instrument. 

2-11. Protractor 

Protractors (S, fig. 2-3) are used to measure and 
set off angles other than those measurable with 
the draftsman's triangles. The protractor is 
usually numbered at 10° intervals. The smallest 
graduation is V2 of a degree. It is semicricular in 
shape and is most commonly made of transparent 




Figure 2-8. Adjustable triangle. 




Figure 2-^9, Use of protractor. 




Figure 2-10. Irregular curves. 



plastic with a beveled edge. The scale may be read 
from either end. To draw an angle of 70° or a line 
inclined TO"" to the horizontal (fig. 2-9), draw a 
line AB, Mark at point 0 where the inclined line 
or vertex of the angle is desired. Place the pro- 
tractor with the 6>° and 180'' on line AB and the 
hole-directly under 90'' place over point 0, Place a 
point P at 70° and connect points 0 and P. 

2-12. Irregular Curves 

a. Description. Irregular curves (fig. 2-10) are 
used as mechanical guides for drawing curves 
other than circles or circular arcs. They are made 
of ti-ansparent plastic and their edges represent 
successive portions of ellipses, parabolas, spirals, 
and other standard geometric curves. 

b. Use. 

(1) A uniform and accurate curved line can 
be produced when two or more points are plotted 
along each segment of the entire curved line. Fig- 
ure 2-11 shows how a smooth line is drawn 
through a series of plotted points. 

in (A) match points 1, 2, 3, and 4. Draw line from 
1 to 3 only (not to 4). 

in 3) match points 3 to beyond 4. Draw line 
from 3 to 4 only (not to 5). 

in (C) match points 4, 5, and 6. Draw line from 4 
to 6 (just short of o). 

in (D) match points short of 6 to beyond 7. Draw 
line from 6 to 7. 
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Figure 2-12. Templates, 



in (E) match points short of 7 to beyond 9, D>'aw 
line from 7 to 9. 

in (F) match points short of 9 to beyond IL 
Draw line from 9 to 1 L 

(2) Notice how the irregular curve is turned 
over and reversed to fine portions which fit the 
points on the line with increasing or decreasing 
changes in curvature. 

(3) Like the triangles, the irregular curve 
should always be kept flat to avoid warpage, 

2-13, Adjustable Curves and Splines 

The adjustable curvo consists of a core of lead, 



enclosed by a coil spring attached to a flexible 
strip. The spline consists of a flexible strip to 
which weights, called ducks, are attached. The ad- 
justable curve and spline can be bent to form any 
desired curve limited only by the elasticity of the 
material. 

2-14. Railroad Curves 

Railroad curves are fixed regular curves, perfect 
arcs of a circle. They usually come in a set of 
plastic curves, either edge being usable, making 
arcs with radii of Vz inches to 200 inches. Spe- 
cial sets come with arcs from radii of 200 inches 
to 1000 inches. Used in pairs, one slightly larger 
than the other depending on the width of the road 
or railroad, they make perfect curved parallel 
lines. Some raih'oad curves come with a short tan- 
gent which permit the plotting of highways and 
railroads from the point of tangency with a 
..straight line. All sets are marked with a center- 
line (radius), 

2-15. Templates 

a. A draftsman can save a great deal of time by 
using templates (fig, 2-12) on jobs where the 
same shape or symbol is to appear a number of 
times. Most of the templates commercially availa- 
ble are made of transparent pjastic and offer a 
wide variety of shapes, including ellipses, hyper- 
bolas, circles, hexagons, and arcs. There are spe- 
cial templates for symbols and shapes used in ar- 
chitectural, civil, electrical, mechanical, and in- 
dustrial process drawings. 

b. There are templates for various Mil-Std 
(Military Standard) symbols; for example: elec- 
trical and electronic symbols, dimensioning and 
tolerancing symbols, 

2-16, Scales 

a. Introdvction, 

(1) Technically, a line is determined by any 
two points and may continue to infinity. The 
draftsman deals only with Vnie sef/woits. He must 
lay ofY line segments to a given length or measure 
the length of given line segments or both. The 
instrument used for either of these purposes is a 
))ieasi(ri))g .sva/^. Just as line segments are com- 
monly referred to as lines, so a measuring scale is 
often called a .scaZr, The term scaU' also means the 
size of a drawing or model relative to the size of 
the original. 

(2) Measuring scales ar'? made of boxwood or 
plastic and are a little longer than 12 inches. 
Pocket scales are approximately 6 inches long. 
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FOUR-BEVEL 

Figure 2-13, Scale shapes, 

(3) Standard scales are made in four differ- 
ent cross-sectional shapes (fig. 2-13) : triangular, 
flat with two bevels, flat with opposite bevels, and 
flat with four bevels. Each shape has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The triangular scale of- 
fers six faces for diflerent size scales, so many 
scale combinations are readily available on one 
instrument. Flat scales are usually preferred by 
professional draftsmen since the scale face being 
used is always readable without having to search. 
The two-bevel scale always hps both scale faces 
visible. The opposite-bevel scale can be picked up 
more easily from the drafting board and reveals 
the proper scale without a prolonged search. The 
four-bevel scale is normally used on the 6-inch 
pocket scale, 

6, Scale GradKafions, 

(1) The inch is the basic unit of measure in 
most drafting. There arc a number of ways of 
subdividing inches. The most familiar way is to 
divide it into quarters, eighths, sixteenths, and 
sometimes thirty-seconds (tig. 2-14), 

(2) Another method of division is decimal, in 
which inches are divided into tenths and hftieths. 
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Figure 2-14* Inch scale. 
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Figure 2^25. Decimal scale. 
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Figure 2-16. Open-divided scales (3/16** and 3/ 32"). 

On this scale, each 1/10 equals 0.10 or 1/10 of an 
inch (fig. 2-15). 

c. Open- and Full-Divided Scales, Scales are di- 
vided in one of two ways: they are open-divided 
or fuH-divided. 

(1) Open-divided scales are those on which 
the main units are numbered along the entire 
length but finer units are placed only outside the 
zero marks. Figure 2-16 contains an example of 
an open-divided scale. Note that the 3/16 scale 
has fine units only outside the zero. On such a 
scale, each of the large divisions represents one 
foot. The fine divisions are inches, with each small 
line representing one inch. A 3/32 scale, half as 
large as the 3 16 scale, runs from the opposite 
end. For this scale, as with all others, the large 
section equals one foot. There are only six fine 
divisions, therefore, each of the lines equal 2 
inches. On some open-divided scales, there are di- 
visions smaller than 1 inch. Figure 2-17 above 
shows two examples of such divisions. On the 
scale to the left, for example, the entire unit 
shown equals 1 foot. Each of the long lines repre- 
sents 1 inrh. Each of the medium lines is inch. 
Each of the short lines is % inch. On the scale to 
the right, the entire unit shown equals 1 foot. The 
longest line represents 1 inch. The ne,<t shorter 
line represents i/o inch; next, Vj. inch. The short- 
est line represents Va inch. The fuHy-divided sec- 
tion of an open-divided scale is called the divided 
foot, 

(2) A fully divided scale has divisions along 
its entire length. Therefore, it does not need a 
divided foot outside its zero point. Examples of 
fully divided scales are the full scale shown on the 
engineers' and metric scales, 
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Figure 2-17, Open-divided scales (iVg" and S"). 
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Figure 2-18, ArchitecVa scale. 
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Figure 2-19. Engineer's scale. 

d. Architect's Sca^j. The architect's scale (fig. 
2-18) is used for building construction where 
length is measured in feet and inches. The large 
units, representing 1 foot, are subdivided into 
twelfths, representing inches. The scales are 
paired, with two on each face as follows: 3 and 
1/2; 1 and 1/0; 34 and %; % and Vq; 3/16 and 
3/32. Zero marks are at opposite ends of each 
face. 
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e. Engineer's Scale. 

(1) The civil engineer's scale, or engineer's 
scale (fig. 2-19) is a triangular scale 12 inches 
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Figure 2-20. Mechanical engineer's scale. 
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Figure 2-21. Metric scale. 
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long with increments on each side of its three 
faces. The basic unit is the inch, which is divided 
into 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, and 60 parts on the differ- 
ent scales. These parts represent the number of 
feet in every inch measured by the scale: in the 10 
scale, each of the ten lines is.l foot, and so on, 

(2) This scale is used on drawings where 
great reduction in size is needed. It deals with 
long distances measured in feet and decimal parts 
of a foot. It is often used for maps. 

Mechanical Eyigineer*s Scale, The mechanical 
engineer's scale (fig. 2-20) is similar to the archi- 
tect's .Qcalp. Its reduced scales follow the same pat- 
tern. It differs in that it is subdivided into six- 
teenths, thirty-seconds, sixty-fourths, or decimal 
units (0.01 or 0.02) rather than twelfths. 

Metric Scale, 

(1) A metric scale (fig. 2-21) is a two-bevel 
scale with one scale on each side of its face. One 
scale is a fully divided 12-inch scale. The other 
has metric increments and is 30 centimeters loiig. 

(2) The basic unit of length in the metric 
system is the meter. There is 39.37 inches in a 
meter. One meter is divided into 100 centimeters. 
One centimeter equals 10 millimeters. 

1 tneter = 10 decimeters 
1 meter = 100 centimeters 
1 meter = 1000 millimeters 

(3) When working with a metric scale, re- 
member that all values are decimal parts of a 
meter and not of an inch. One inch equals 2.54 
centimeters. 

h. Use of the Scale, 

(1) For a draftsman, accuracy and speed in 
scaling" vary inversely with one another. Exacting 
layouts, made to scale for workmen, must be very 
accurately represented. This takes time. Drawings 
with figured dimensions need not be as accurate 
and may be drawn more quickly. 

(2) To lay off a distance, put the scale on the 
paper alining the zero with the startin^r point. 
Mea^^ure out the required distance along the scale 
and mark it with either a sharp pencil dot or a 
pin prick. Do not use the scale as a straightedge 
for drawing the line. To avoid cumulative errors, 
successive measurements on the same line should 
be made without moving the scale. 
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Figure 2-22, Graphic scale, 

(3) In stating the scale used on a drawing, 
the information should be given in compliance 
with the scale used for the drawing. If a mechani- 
cal engineer's scale is used, scale can be expressed 
as half size or three-tenths size as well as in the 
standard equation such as V-z' = 1' - 0" or 3/10" 
= 1". The standard form for the architect's scale 
is 3^' = r ^ 0", 1/4" = r ^ 0", and so on. When 
noting the scale, the first figure always refers to 
the drawing and the second to the object drawn. 
For the civil engineer's scale, the format is the 
same. Examples are: 1" = 60', 1" = 50', and 

(4) In the graphic method of representing 
scale, an actual measuring scale is shown in the 
drawing (fig. 2-22). This scale provides a means 
of determining the approximate dimensions of an 
object on an enlarged or reduced reproduction. 
Graphic scales may be used for drawing in which 
complete dimensions of the object or arrangement 
are not required, such as assembly, installations, 
subassembly, and welded assemblies, and which 
are intended for reproduction at other than actual 
drawing size. Graphic scales should never be used 
as indications of accurate dimensions. When 
graphic scales are used to indicate the equation 
method, a single horizontal bar is divided int< 
appropriate vertical graduations. When graphic 
scales are used in a drawint:'. the reference, 
GRAPHIC, will be entered after SCALE in the 
space provided on the drawi:;iJ:. When all views 
and sections are drawn to tl^^ same scale, the scale 
representation and the corresponding fraction fol- 
lowed by SCALE are to u entered near the title 
block. W^hen mo>'e th: . one scale is used, the 
graphic scales will be -ouped near the title block, 
and the equation scales will be placed directly 
below the views to which they pertain. 
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Figure 2-23. Invar scale. 
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(5) In drawings drawn to scale, but in which 
certain dimensions are not to scale, the abbrevia- 
tion NTS is placed directly above or below the 
dimensions affected, or the dimensions are under- 
lined. 

i. Invar Scale. 

(1) The invar scale (fig. 2-23) is made from 
a special steel alloy having a low coefficient of 
expansion and, therefore, the change in length due 
to temperature differences is insignificant. This 
scale is used when very precise measurements are 
required. 

(2) One side of the scale is calibrated in the 
metric system and the other side in the English 
system. On the left side of the bar, one unit— an 
inch on the English side and a centimeter on the 
metric side — is graduated in tenths by parallel 
diagonal lines extending from bottom to top. It is 
further divided into hundredths by parallel lines 
extending: throughout the length of the bar. The 
thousandths are estimated along the diagonal be- 
tween the parallel hundredths lines. The measure- 
ments must be made parallel to the horizontal 
lines at all times. For example, if one end of the 
bar beam compass is on the fourth line from the 
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bottom, the other end also is placed on the fourth 
line from the bottom. 

(3) The invar scale should never be taken 
from its protective box. To use the reverse side 
merely close the box, turn it over, and reopen it. 
Use care when adjusting the points on the beam 
compass to a decimal measurement to avoid 
scratching the surface of the scale. 

2-17. Drawing Instrument Sets 

A serviceable set of instruments is very essential 
for producing good drawings with a minimum 
amount of effort and in the shortest possible time. 
There are many different kinds of sets. Some con- 
tain numerous special accessories while others in- 
clude only the basic instruments. The set of draw- 
ing instruments illustrated in M, figure 2-3 is a 
standard issue and the tools are common to most 
sets of drawing instruments. The set contains the 
following : 

a. Compasses, 

(1) Friction compass. The friction compass 
has legs approximately 6 inches long. Its radius 
setting is adjusted by finger pressure and it de- 
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pends on friction at the pivot joint to maintain its 
setting. It can be used to draw radii up to 5 inches 
and when using the extension bar up to 9 inches. 

(2) Boiv compass. There are two types of 
bow compasses : one has a center thumbscrew be- 
tween the legs and the other has a side thumb- 
screw outside one of the legs. The small bow com- 
pass can be used for circle arcs up to 1-inch ra- 
dius. 

(3) Drop compass. The drop compass is de- 
signed for the drawing of small accurate circles. 
The center rod contains the needlepoint and re- 
mains stationary while the tube carrying the pen 
or pencil revolves around it. 

(4) Beam compass, A beam compass (0, fig. 
2-3) consists of a long bar with a needlepoint 
attachment at one end and pencil or pen attach- 
ment at the other. All of the attachments are ad- 
justable, to permit the drawing of large circles 
easily. 

(5) Use of the compass. 

(a) The compass, with pencil and inking 
attachments, is used for drawing circles of ap- 
proximately 1-inch radius or larger. Most com- 
pass needlepoints have a plain end for use when 
the compass is converted into dividers, and a 
**shoulder end'' for use as a compass. Adjust the 
needle point with the shoulder end out and so that 
the small point extends slightly farther than the 
pencil lead or pen nibs (fig. 2-24). Sharpen com- 
pass lead as shown, forming an ellipse approxi- 
mately a quarter of an inch long, 

(6) To draw a penciled circle, take the fol- 
lowing steps: set off the required radius on one of 
the center lines, place the needle point at the exact 
intersection of the center lines, adjust the com- 
pass to the required radius (1 inch or more), lean 
the compass forward and draw the circle clock- 



wise while rotating the handle between the thumb 
and foref ''■er. To obtain sufficient weight of line, 
it may be necessary to repeat the movement sev- 
eral times. Any error in radius will result in a 
doubled error in diameter; therefore, it is best to 
draw a trial circle first on scrap paper arid then 
check the diameter with the scale. 

(c) When drawing inked circles and large 
penciled circles, "break" the legs of the compass 
so that they will stand approximately perpendicu- 
lar to the paper. On drawings having arcs and 
tangent straight lines, draw the arcs first as it is 
easier to connect a straight line to an arc than the 
reverse. For very large circles, use the lengthen- 
ing bar to increase the compass radius. Use both 
hands but be careful not to jar the compass and 
thus change the adjustment. 

{d) When using the compass to draw con- 
struction lines, use a 4H to 6H lead so that the 
lines will be very light. For required lines, the 
arcs and circles must be black and match the 
straight lines. Since heavy pressure cannot be ex- 
erted on the compass as it can on a pencil, it is 
usually necessary to use a compass lead that is 
about one grade softer than the pencil used for 
the corresponding line work. For example, if an F 
pencil is used for visible lines drawn with the 
pencil, then an HB might be found suitable for 
the compass work. In summary, use compass leads 
that will produce arcs and circles that match the 
regular pencil lines. 

(e) It is necessary to exert pressure on the 
compass to produce heavy "printable** circles, and 
this tends to enlarge the compass center hole in 
the paper, especially if there are a number of 
concentric circles. In such cases, use a horn center 
or "center tack" in the hole, and place the needle- 
point in the hole in the tack. 




Figure 2-25. Proportional dividers* 

&. Dividers. 

(1) There are two types of dividers : the how 
dividers and the friction dividers. Dividers are 
used to space off equal distances, to divide lines 
into equal parts, and to transfer dimensions. 

(2) When a draftsman is required to make 
copies of drawings to an enlarged or reduced 
scale, he frequently employs the proportional di- 
viders. This instrument permits reproducing the 
lines of a drawing so the lines in the copy are of a 
known ratio to the original, and producing a 
drawing so the content of a solid or area of a 
plane surface will be in proportion to the original. 
Proportional dividers (fig. 2-25) consist of two 
legs on a sliding, adjustable pivot, making it pos- 
sible, when the legs are open, to have the distance 
between the points at one end bear a definite pro- 
portion to the distance between the points at the 
opposite end. The legs are marked with correctly 
divided scales and when the sliding pivot is set to 
the proportion desired on any particular scale, 
that proportion is established. 

(3) Dividers are used (fig. 2-26) for trans- 
ferring measurements and for dividing lines into 
any number of equal parts. The instrument should 
be opened with one hand by pinching the chamfer 
with the thumb and second finger. This will throw 
it into correct position with the thumb and fore- 
finger outside the legs and the second and third 
fingers inside, with the head resting just above 
the second joint of the forefinger. It is thus under 
perfect control, with the thumb and forefinger to 
close it and the other two to open it. In coming 
down to small divisions, the second and third fin- 
gers must be gradually slipped out from between 
the legs as they are closed down upon them. 
Notice that the little finger is not used in manipu- 
lating the dividers. Care should be given as to not 
punch holes in the paper, but just barely mark the 
surface for future reference. 

c. Ruling Pen. 
(1) Use. 

(a) Ruling pen is used for inking straight 
lines and is always used in connection with a 
jrniding edge, T-square, triangle, or curve. An ink 




Figure 2-26. Using dividers. 



Not enough ink to finish line 



ink on outside of blade 



Pen pressed ooainst T- square too hard 



Straight edge slipped into wet line 



Pen sloped away from straight edge 



Pen too ciose to straight edge 



Pen not kept parallel to straight edge 

Figure 2-27. Routine mishaps in inking. 

reservoir is formed by the space between the two 
blades. An adjusting screw controls the thickness 
of the line by regulating the clearance between the 
pen nibs. Many of the routine mishaps (fig. 2-27) 
encountered by a new draftsman when preparing 
an ink drawn-j or tracing can be avoided by pay- 
ing attention to a fe^v basic principles in inking 
techniques. Remember that it takes time for ink 
to dry; and be careful when moving the guiding 
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edge. It is generally good practice for the beg i- 
ning draftsman to attach small coins or other 
suitable devices to the bottom of the straightedge, 
triangle or curves v^hen inking to lessen the 
chances of ink running under the straightedge. 
The ruling pen is held in a vertical plane perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the paper and inclined 30° 
in the direction of the movement. It is held be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger with the adjust- 
ing screw pointing outward and the blade resting 
against the second finger. The third and fourth 
fingers slide along the blade of the guiding edge 
and aid in steadying the pen. Lines are drawn 
with a steady, regular arm motion. Short lines are 
drawn with a motion of the fingers holding the 
pen ; the fingers resting on the straightedge re- 
main stationary. Long lines are finished with this 
finger motion. Do not allow the pen to rest at the 
end of a completed line; pick it up smartly and 
move the straightedge from the line. 

(b) Fill the ruling pen with the quill at- 
tached to inkstand filler or to the stopper of the 
ink bottle or directly from the squeeze cartridge 
(fig. 2-28). Do not fill the pen more than 14 inch 
from the point; too much ink causes blotting. 
Take care that no ink gets on the outside surface 
of the blades; if it does, wipe the pen clean and 
refill it. Never fill pen until it is ready for use 
because the ink dries quickly when n,ot flowing 
from the pen. Ink should never be allowed to dry 
in any instrument. Never lay a ruling pen down 
with ink in it. Some drawing inks have an acid 
content that will pit a ruling pen if left to dry in 
the pen repeatedly. The student should clean the 
pen frequently by slipping a stiff blotter or a 
folded cloth between the nibs. Sandpaper should 
never be used to remove dry ink. Dry ink should 
be removed by scraping very lightly with a pen 
knife. Ruling pens constructed so that the nibs 
will separate for cleaning are available. 

(c) Line width is determined by the dis- 
tance between the pen blades at their points; the 
greater the separation, the wider the line. Spacing 
between the blades is regulated by the adjusting 
screw. The width of a new setting should always 
be tested by drawing trial lines on a piece of scrap 
paper of the same quality, or in the margin out- 
side the trim lines of the working sheet. Other 
factors that affect the width are the amount of 
ink, speed of pen movement, shape and condition 
of nibs, quality of paper, and hardness of the 
working surface. If a pen is held so that its top 
leans outward, the point leans against the guiding 
ed^e and causes ink to run under the edge and 
blot. If the top of the pen leans too far inward, 
the outer nib does not touch the paper and causes 




Figure 2-28, Filling the inking pen. 




Figure 2-29, Shapes of ruling pen nibs. 

an irregular line. The amount of pressure neces- 
sary varies with the quality of the paper and the 
sharpness of the pen. Pressure should be just 
strong enough to produce a clean, even line. Ex- 
cessive pressure compresses the blades, narrows 
the width of the line along its length, or causes a 
line of varying width. The pressure against the 
guiding edge need be only enough to control the 
direction. If ink refuses to flow it may be started 
by pinching the blades slightly or drawing the pen 
across the thumbnail. Dried ink or particles from 
the wiping cloth clog the pen and cause an uneven 
line if allowed to accumulate. Dried ink can be 
removed by washing the pen in a weak solution of 
ammonia. Always put inking instruments away 
clean. 

id) Fine lines and lines of even width can 
be produced only by a ruling pen with sharp, 
properly shaped nibs, A draftsman who has trou- 
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ble producing fine ^ines or lines of even width, 
may find that his ruling pen needs sharpening or 
reshaping either because it is a poorly shaped new 
pen or because it is worn from constant use. He 
should know how to detect and remedy these con- 
ditions. 

(2) Exawining and sharpening pens, 

(a) Examining pen. The nibs of a correctly 
shaped pen are elliptical in form and are founded 
equally (B, fig, 2-29), When filled and viewed 
from the side, the ink arches inward slightly at 
the point. If the nibs are pointed too sharply (C, 
fig. 2-29), the ink forms a concave arch between 
the blades and is difficult to start. If the nibs are 
blunt and rounded (D, fig. 2-29), the ink forms a 
convex arch that extends beyond the tips and 
causes blots and thickened lines at the ends. A 
dull pen (A, fig. 2-29), shows a spot of reflected 
light that passes from the side of the blade over 
the end of the point as the pen is turned in the 
hand. The nibs should be sharpened until these 
bright points disappear. E, figure 2-29 shows a 
pen that is too curved. 

(6) Sharpening pen. Clean the blades thor- 
oughly first in a weak ammonia solution, dry, and 
screw the nibs together until they just touch. Use 
a fine-grained Arkansas oilstone and hold the pen 
against it in line-drawing position (1, fig. 2-30). 
Draw the pen along the stone, as if drawing a 
line, moving the handle in a pendulum motion 
from an angle 30° through perpendicular position 
to an angle of 30° opposite to the direction of 
movement. Repeat the motion until the nibs are 
equally rounded in the proper elliptical shape (3, 
fig. 2-30). Next open the nibs slightly and sharpen 
each blade on the outside, holding the pen almost 
horizontal to the stone (2, fig. 2-30) ; use a slight, 
rocking motion, following the contour of the 
blade. Test the pen at intervals to see that the ink 
flows easily without blotting and that the blades 



do not cut the tracing paper. Burs or wire edges 
formed on the inside of the blade can be removed 
by drawing a strip of leather or detail paper 
through the closed nibs, or open the pen wide and 
lay the entire inner surface of the blade flat on 
the stone and move it with a very light touch. 

2-18. Drafting Pens 

a. Fountain Types, There are two kinds of 
fountain pens used for drafting pens; Rapido- 
graph and Graphos, Both fountain pens come 
with ink reservoir and various replaceable nibs 
with diflferent sizes and shapes. The advantages in 
these pens are as follows: One is speed. There is 
practically no need to refill after a line or two as 
with a ruling pen. It is possible to change from 
one thickness of line to another rapidly. The 
second is continuity. Since the thickness of size of 
line is fixed, it is possible to have, without diffi- 
cultv, the same thickness of line on the entire 
drawing, or drawings by all draftsmen in the de- 
partment. 

b. Road Pen. The road pen (N, fig. 2-3) is a 
swivel instrument similar to the ruling pen, 
except that it has two sets of nibs instead of one. 
Each nib is adjustable for line weight and the two 
sets can be adjusted with respect to each other. 
This instrument enables a draftsman to maintain 
an exact road width by tracing the entire road 
casing in one motion. This pen is to be used free- 
hand. 

c. Railroad Pen. This pen (fig. 2-3) is similar to 
the road pen except that it has no swivel arrange- 
ment. Its purpose is to draw two lines that are 
parallel in a single motion with the assistance of a 
straightedge or curve. 

d. Contour Pen. The contour pen (or curve pen) 
is an instrument similar to the ruling pen with 
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Figure 2-SO. Sharpening the inking pen. 
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curved nibs and a swiveling barrel. It is used for 
drawing irregularly curved lines such as contour 
lines. The swivel barrel allows the draftsman to 
change direction of movement with a slight lateral 
pressure. The contour pen is used freehand and 
never in conjunction with a straightedge or curve. 
This pen is held almost perpendicular to the 
paper, with only a slight inclination in the direc- 
tion of the stroke. 

2-19. Freehand Pens 

These pens (F, fig. 2-3) are held in the same 
manner as the pencil, tightly enough for control 
but allowing a loose, free movement. Strokes are 
drawn, not sketched, in the same manner as a 
ruling pen. Avoid pressure on the pen; pressure 
spreads the nibs and produces an uneven line. 
Hold the pen in the same manner consistently be- 
cause tilting it in different directions causes dif- 
ferent stroke weights. Regular practice is the only 
way to achieve uniform lettering of acceptable 
quality. 

a. PenPoints, Crowquill pens produce the finest 
lineweight. Gillott or equivalent pens produce a 
heavier line weight and are for normal lettering. 
Payzant pens have a flat body containing a reser- 
voir and curved nibs resembling a beak. These 
pens come in 11 sizes ranging from No. 000, the 
coarsest, to No. 8, the finest. Speedball pens are 
used with a regular pen holder. These pens come 
in four styles and resemble ordinary pens with a 
round, square, oval, or oblong shoe at the end. 




Q Figure 2-$l. Drop compass and railroad pen, 
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6. Filling and Cleaning, Do not ink the pen too 
heavily or apply ink to the point. If ink flows too 
freely, blots occur more frequently and the first 
line strokes mi*de after each filling will be heavier 
than the rest. While in use, pens should be wiped 
often with a soft cloth. They should be cleaned 
thoroughly before being put away. 

2-20. Ink and Ink Holders 

Drawing ink is finely ground carbon in suspension 
with natural or synthetic gum added to make the 
mixture waterproof. Nonwaterproof ink flows 
more freely but smudges easily. Bottleholders pre- 
vent the bottle from upsetting and ruining the 
drawing table or floor. Drawing ink also conies in 
small plastic squeeze dropper cartridges which are 
very convenient. 

2-21. Drawing Pencils 

a. Various Types, 

(1) Drawing pencils are made of graphite 
encased in wood (fig. 2-32), shaped hexagonally, 
marked according to hardness, and are usually 
without erasers. Care should be taken not to cut 
off the hardness mark by sharpening the wrong 
end. 

(2) Drawing pencils are available with leads 
of different grades of hardness. The hardness is 
designated on the pencil by numbers and letters. 
These symbols range from 7B, which is very soft, 
through 6B, 5B, 4B, 3B, 2B, B, HB, F, H, 2H, 3H, 
4H, 5H, 6H, 7H, 8H, and 9H which is the hardest. 
A 6H or 5H pencil may be used for a penciled 
layout on detail paper of good texture and a 4H, 




Figure 2-32, Standard and mechanical pencils. 
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Figure 2S^, Lead sharpener. 



3H, or 2H pencil may be used to darken these 
lines. The 3H to H pencils are used for finished 
pencil drawings or tracings on vellum. The F 
pencil is generally used for technical sketching 
while the H or HB is used for lettering. In every 
case, the pencil must be hard enough not to blur 
or smudge but not so hard as to cut grooves \n the 
paper under reasonable pressure. 

(3) There are also special plastic leads de- 
signed to be used on plastic paper or drafting film. 
Q ^hese leads come in various degrees of hardness 




Pencil points. 

similar to the graphite leads, (H, B or HB, and so 
on) Or use a special numbering system (Kl-5, 
2S-6S, E1-E5 or V1-V5, etc.) depending on the 
manufacturer. 

(4) Many draftsmen prefer to use a mechani- 
cal pencil (fig. 2-32) because its length is constant 
and it can easily be refilled with new lead. 

&. Sharpening the Pencil 

(1) In sharpening your pencil, use a knife or 
a razor blade to cut the wood away from the 
pencil lead, as shown in figure 2-33. Cut the wood 
back until about % of an inch of the lead is visi- 
ble. Sharpen the tip of the lead on a sandpaper 
pad (G, fig. 2-3) by twirling the pencil as the lead 
is rubbed with long even strokes against the sand- 
paper pad or file; or place in a special lead 
sharpener (fig. 2-34). Do not allow graphite to 
fall on paper, drafting board, or equipment. 

(2) The conical pencil point shown in 2, 
figure 2-33 is most commonly used. However, 
some draftsmen prefer using the wedge f»oint (4, 
fig. 2-33) for drawing straight lines as the wedge 
point will not wear away as fatit as the conical 
point. Have the sandpaper pad within easy reach, 
and keep the pencils sharp. The professional 
draftsman sharpens his pendl every few minutes. 
After sharpening the lead, wipe the excess graph- 
ite dust from the point before using the pencil. 
Form the habit of sharpening the lead often and 
keeping the point clean and free of graphite dust. 

(3) Not only must pencil lines be clean and 
sharp, but for pencil drawings and tracing to be 
blueprinted, it is necessary that all the lines be 
uniform, firm, and opaque. This means a careful 
choice of pencils and the proper use of them. Too 
much emphasis cannot be given to the importance 
of clean, careful, accurate penciling. 
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2-22. Pencil Pointers 

After the wood of the ordinary pencil is cut away 
with a pocket knife or mechanical sharpener, or 
the lead extended from a mechanical pencil, the 
lead must be sharpened. This can be done by a 
sandpaper pencil-pointer pad (G, fig. 2-3) or by a 
variable taper lead pointer (fig. 2-34). Some elec- 
tric erasers come with an adapter which sharpens 
lead pencil points. 

2-23. Erasing and Cleaning Supplies 

a. A red rubber eraser (H, fig. 2-3) should ue 
used for general erasing of both pencil and ink 
lines. This eraser not only removes pencil lines 
effectively but also removes ink lines without seri- 
ously damaging the surface of the paper or cloth. 

6. An artgUfU eraser, (H, fig. 2-3) is useful for 
cleaning paper and cloth of finger marks and 
smears. 

c. A steel arrowhead or knife eraser should be 
used only as a last resort for removing small seg- 
ments of inked lines because it is almost certain to 
damage the drawing sheet. 

d. The plastic eraser is useful in erasing special 
drafting lead used on plastic vellum, and is also 
useful in removing pencil lines without erasing 
ink lines. 

e. The electric erasing machine with erasers of 
various degrees of hardness — white, grey, and 
pink — saves time and is essential if much drafting 
is being done. 

/. There are also various kinds of eradicators to 
remove ink, bluelines, or sepia lines on paper, 
cloth, prints, or reproducibles. 

g. Pounce is a fine white powder that can be 
sprinkled over the paper when ink is used to pre- 
vent smudges, and cut oily or greasy smudges. 

h. The dry 'dean pad is a rubbery granular sub- 
stance in a loosely woven cloth sack that can be- 
sprinkled over paper when pencil is used to pre- 
vent graphite smudges. 

i The erasing shield (I, fig. 2-^3) is a small 
plate of thin spring steel that has slots of various 
shapes stamped out, allowing unwanted lines to be 
removed while leaving other lines untouched. The 
edges of the shield also clean the eraser, thus 
avoiding smudges. 

The dustbrush (J, fig. 2-3) is a soft-bristled 
brush used to keep the drawing sheet free of 
eraser debris. The brush should be kept clean and 
dry and be used only for its intended purpose. 



otherwise it may become dirty and smear the 
working area of the paper or cloth. 

2-24. Materials 

a. Drawing Paper, Many drawings are made on 
tracing paper or cloth rather than on paper. How- 
ever, beginning students of drawing usually start 
their work on drawing paper and then progress to 
tracing paper and cloth after some skill in draw- 
ing is mastered. Drawing paper is produced in 
roll and sheet form and comes in white, cream, 
and light green color. The light green paper has 
the advantage of not showing dirt as readily as 
the others and reduces glare to a minimum. Sev- 
eral grades of drawing paper are available; how- 
ever, it is advisabl'" to use a good quality paper 
because it withstand*:* erasing better. One surface 
of the paper has a smooth finish and the other 
surface a rough finish. The smooth finish is more 
adaptable for ink work whereas the rough finish 
is better suited for pencil drawings. 

6. Tracing Paper, Formerly, most drawings 
were first prepared on some kind of opaque paper 
and then traced on tracing paper from which a 
print was developed. Today, draftsmen make their 
drawings directly on tracing paper in order to 
accelerate the drawing process. Tracing paper is a 
thin, transparent paper, which is sometimes 
chemically treated. The treated papers are called 
vellums while the untreated types are referred to 
as natural tracing papers. Natural tracing papers 
are manufactured in many different grades in ei- 
ther pure white or blue tinted colors. These pa- 
pers do not, as a rule, possess the high degree of 
transparency as the vellums. The vellums are 
made of 100 percent pure white rag stocl: and are 
particularly noted for their high transparency. 
They withstand repeated erasing without leaving 
ghost marks, have good pencil and ink taking 
qualities, do not discolor with age, and stand a 
considerable amount of, handling without damage. 

c, Tracirg Cloth. 

(1) Description, Tracing cloth is a transparent 
fabric and is used when the original tracing has 
to be preserved for a long period of time. It is 
available in either white- or blue-tinted colors. 
One side is usually dull and the other glazed. 
Tracing cloth will take both pencil and ink. In 
making drawings on cloth, the dull side should 
always be used. For inking purposes, a tracing 
cloth powder or pumice is sprinkled over the cloth 
and then dusted off with a felt pad or brush. The 
pumice prepares the cloth to take ink more read- 
ily 

(2) Preparation, Tracing cloth should be cut 
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several inches larger than the required finish size. 
For large drawings, allow the tracing cloth to lie 
flat for a short time before tacking it down. Occa- 
sional traces of oil that appear on tracing cloth 
prevent a smooth flow of ink; dusting the sheet 
with Pounce or powdered chalk after it has been 
tacked down and wiping it with clean, dry cloth 
will remove any traces of oil. 

(3) Erasing. Erasing inked lines must be 
done with care if re-inking is contemplated; a 
pencil eraser can be used in conjunction with an 
erasing shield to avoid wrinkling the paper. A 
triangle slipped underneath the tracing cloth at 
the point of erasure also minimizes wrinkling. 
The erased spot should be finished smooth with a 
thumbnail or triangle edge after erasing. A cloth 
dipped in carbon tetrachloride or benzine can be 
used to remove graphite smudges and pencil lines 
from tracing cloth. Never use a knife eraser oii a 
line that must be re-inked because it will invaria- 
bly damage the surface enough to permit ink to 
seep through. Use a draftsman's dustbrush to re- 
move eraser debris. 

(4) Moisture. Certain types of tracing cloth 
are sensitive to moisture and atmospheric 
changes. Do not allow moist hands and arms to 
come in contact with tracing cloth. For large trac- 
ings, it is advisable to cut a shield from detail 
paper to protect finished work. When the making 
of a tracing is to extend over several days, it is 
recommended that one view at a time be fully 
completed rather than working over the entire 
area. The cloth is quite responsive to changes in 
the moisture content of the air and will expand or 
shrink a great deal from one day to the next. 

d. Plastic. Plastic paper, such as Mylar, Helios, 
Polyester, and so on, is transparent, more durable, 
and can be easily erased without leaving a "ghost" 
or damaging the working surface. 

e. Cross Section Paper. Cross section paper is 
printed in many different grid sizes; but it is 
usually printed in green or red squares with 100 
squares (10 X 10) or 400 squares (20 X 20) to 
the square inch and is available in sheets or rolls. 
Cross section paper is used to plot statistical data, 
graphs, and road elevations taken transversely to 
the centerline section of the road. It can also be 
used for sketching using the various squares as a 
guide. 

/. Profile Paper. Profile paper is generally used 
in road work. The lower half of the paper is nor- 
mally printed in orange squares, of 4 divisions 
horizontally by 20 divisions vertically to the 
square inch. The upper half of the sheet is blank 
and is used for drawing a plan view as of a road 
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seen from the air. The portion printed with or- 
ailge squares is used to plot the elevation of the 
road along its centerline. The most common sizes 
are 23 by 36 inches ; special sizes and profile paper 
in rolls are obtainable on special order in quan- 
tity. For further details refer to TM 5^581B. 

g. Poster Board. Poster board is used by the 
military draftsman mainly for charts and graphs. 
Made with sturdy 3-ply construction, the smooth, 
w^ite surface of these boards accepts ink easily. 
Available with printed border and titles or plain, 
the boards may be rolled without damage to board 
or surface. 

2-25. Paper Fasteners 

a. A drawing sheet can be fastened to the draw- 
ing board with drafting, masking, or cellophane 
tape. Though these tapes do not make holes like 
thumbtacks or staplers, they may roll up under 
the T-square or damage or leave sticky gum on 
the paper or drafting board. Thumbtacks prefera- 
bly with thin flat heads, or wire staples inserted 
with a stapling machine can be used but they 
damage the working surface of the drawing board 
unless it is protected with a plastic drafting board 
cover that is self-sealing. 

6. Since the T-square blade is more rigid near 
the head than toward the outer end, the paper 
should be placed close to the left edge of the board 
with its lower edge several inches from the bot- 
tom of the board. With the T-square against the 
left edge of the board, square the top of the 
paper; hold it in this position, slipping the T- 
square down from the edge, and fasten each upper 
corner. Then move the T-square down over the 
paper to smooth out possible wrinkles, and fasten 
the other two corners. When the sheet is larger, 
fasten drawing material in between corners as 
necessary. 

2-26. Special Equipment 

a. Mechanical Lettering Sets, 

(1) One type of mechanical lettering set con- 
sists of five component parts; a number of guides 
or templates in which the lines of the letters are 
indented, a three-legged scriber, a number of ink- 
ing pens of varying sizes and a pen holder with a 
special penciling attachment for the scriber. One 
leg of the scriber holds the pen or pencil, and the 
other two legs terminate in tracer points. One 
tracer point or tail pin moves in a long, straight 
groove on the template. When this latter point is 
moved around the contour of a letter, the entire 
scriber hinges on the tail pin in the groove and 
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the pen or pencil traces the letter on the drawing 
paper. Refer to paragraphs 4-13 through 4-15 
and figure 4-11 for a complete description and use 
of this set. 

(2) Another type of lettering set contains a 
vertical penholder for various penpoints and a 
number of templates. Each template contains a 
number of differently shaped perforations from 
which letters in one size and style can be sten- 
ciled. 

(3) The Varigraph is a more elaborate device 
for making a wide variety of either single-stroke 
letters or "built-up" letters. The Letterguide scrib- 
er is a much simpler instrument, which also 
makes a large variety of styles and sizes of letters 
when used with various templates available. They 
both operate with a guide pin moving in the 
grooved letters of the template, while the pen, 
which is mounted on an adjustable arm, makes 
the letters in outline. The letters can be filled in 
black, zip-a-toned, shaded, left blank, or reversed, 
that is, white letters with a black background. 

6. Scribing Instruments. The standard military 
method of making color separations for map re- 
production is the use of scribing instruments on 



coated plastic sheets. The principal scribing in- 
struments are called gravers, which hold scribing 
needles or blades. There are several types of grav- 
ers and accessories. For detailed information of 
their use, refer to TM 5-240. 

c. Slide Rule, A slide rule (T, fig. 2-3) is a 
portable calculating device based on the principle 
of logarithmic addition and subtraction. Computa- 
tions are an important part of engineering draw- 
ing and a draftsman who is proficient in the use 
of a slide rule finds it an essential aid in rapid 
calculations. 

d. Other Miscellaneous Items. Certain other 
itfims may or may not be available to the drafts- 
man through local purchase or supply, but may be 
used by the draftsman if available. They include, 
but are not limited to : pantographs, polar planim- 
eter, scale guards, lettering triangle, parallel 
rules, hatching pens, Zip-a-tone, Prestype, horn 
centers, tri-tractor map measures, paper cutters, 
tack lifters, stapla removers, oilstones, drafts- 
man's pencil sharpeners, horizontal map files, ver- 
tical plan hold files, stack roll files, mailing tubes, 
headliner, and so forth. 
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CHAPTER 3 

LINE WEIGHTS, CONVENTIONS AND FORMATS 
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3-1. Line Conventions 

Line conventions are symbols that furnish a 
means of representing or describing some basic 
aspect of a real object. The meaning of the sym- 
bols is determined by definition, and is expressed 
by a combination of line weight and characteristic 
appearance, as presented in MIL-STD-IOOA, En- 
gineering Drawing Practice and NAVFAC DM-6, 
Design Manual, Drawings and Specifications, 

3-2. "Alphabet of Lines" 

Four widths of lines (fig, 3-1) for finished draw- 
ings are recommended: thin for center, extension, 
dimension, leader, long-break, adjacent-part, al- 
ternate-position, section and repeat lines; medium 
for hidden outlines, stitch lines, phantom and ref- 
erence lines; thick for visible outlines, short-break 
and datum lines; extra thick for cutting plane, 
viewing plane and cutting plane lines for complex 
or offset views. The weights of these lines for the 
average drawings in ink should be 1/100 inch for 
thin lines; 1/60 inch for medium lines; 1/40 inch 
for thick lines; and 1/25 inch for extra thick 
lines. Pencil lines will be a little thinner- 
a. Types of Lines, 

(1) Ink lines. Ink lines shall be opaque and of 
uniform width for each type of line. Three widths 
of lines will be ui d — thin, medium., and thick, as 
shown in figure C'-l, with their widths in propor- 
tions of 1:2:4. The actui^. width of each type of 
line will be governed by tiie size and style of the 
drawing; relative widths of the lines will approxi- 
mate those shown in figure 3-1, 

(2) Pencil lines. Pencil lines will be opaque 
and of uniform width throughout their length. 
The line widths specified above do not apply to 
pencil lines; however, the thick lines used for out- 
lines and other visible lines will be sufficiently 
prominent to differentiate them immediately from 
lines used for other purposes. Hidden, sectioning, 
center, phantom, extension, dimension, and leader 
lines will be thinner than outlines. In selecting the 
widths of pencil lines, consideration will be given 
to the medium of reproduction involved to insure 
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proper reproduction and reduction of the thinner 
lines, 

fe. Line Characteristics, The line characteristics 
described in (1) through (12) below will be used 
for all drawings other than diagrams, such as 
schematic. Figures 3-1 and 3-2 illustrate the 
proper presentation and use of line conventions. 

(1) Centerlines. Centerlines are composed of 
long and short dashes, alternately and evenly 
spaced with a long dash at each end, and at in- 
tersections the short dashes intersect. Very short 
centerlines (fig. 3-2) may be broken if there is no 
confusion with other lines, Centerlines are also 
used to indicate the travel of a center. 

(2) Dimension lines. Dimension lines will 
terminate in arrowheads at each end. They will be 
unbroken on construction drawings and will be 
broken on production drawings only where space 
is required for the dimension. The proper method 
of showing dimensions and tolerance is presented 
in chapter 10. 

(3) Leader lines. Leader lines are used to 
indicate a part or portion to which a number, 
note, or other reference applies and wmII terminate 
in an arrowhead or a dot. Arrowheads should al- 
ways terminate at a line; dots should within 
the outline of an object. Leaders should terminate 
at any suitable portion of the note, reference, or 
dimension. Penetration of leaders is permissible 
when necessary for clarity, 

(4) Break lines. Short breaks will be indi- 
cated by solid, freehand lines. For long breaks 
(fig. 3^1), full, ruled lines with freehand zigzags 
will be used. Shafts, rods, and tubes that have a 
portion of their lengths broken out ^vill have the 
ends of the break drawn as indicat'id in figure 
3-2. 

(5) Phantom lines. Phantom liies will be 
used to indicate the alternate position of deline- 
ated parts of the item, repeated detail, or the rela- 
tive position of an absent part. They will be com- 
posed of alternating one long and two short 
dashes evenly spaced with a long dash at each 
end. 
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CENTER LINE 



THIN 



DIMENSION 



THIN 



LEADER 



THIN 



BREAK (LONG) 



THIN 



PHANTOM 



THIN 



SECTIONING AND 
EXTENSION LINE 



THIN 



HIDDEN 



- MEDIUM 



STITCH LINE 



MEDIUM 



OUTLINE OR 
VISIBLE LINE 



THICK 



BREAK (SHORT) 



THICK 



DATUM LINE 



THICK 



CUTTING PLANE 



EXTRA THICK 



VIEWING PLANE 

CUTTING PLANE 
FOR COMPLEX OR 
OFFSET VIEWS ^ 



EXTRA THICK 



EXTRA THICK 



Figure Line characteristics and conventions. 



(6) Sectioning lines, Sectionin^^ lines will be 
used to indicate the exposed surfaces of an object 
in a sectional view. They are generally full thin 
lines but may vary with the ki!id of material 
shown. 

(7) Extension lines. Extension lines will be 
used to indicate the extent of a dimension and will 
not touch the outline. 

(8) Hidden U)ies. Hidden lines will consist of 
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short dashes evenly spaced and will be used to 
show the hidden features of a part. They will 
always begin with a dash in contact with the line 
from which they start, except when such a dash 
would form the continuation of a full line. Dashes 
will touch at cornp^-^ and arcs will start with 
dashes at the tangent points. 

(9) Stitch lines. Stitch lines (fig. 3-1) will be 
used to indicate the stitching or sewing lines on 
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LINE 



SECTK>N-A A 



OUTLINE 



UNE 



CUTTING PLANE 
LINE 



Figure 3^2. Line conventianB, 
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an article. They will consist of a series of very 
short dashes, approximately half the length of the 
dash of hiddv^n lines, evenly spaced. Long lines of 
stitching may be indicated by a series of stitch 
lines connected by phantom lines. 

(10) Outlines or visible lines. The outline, or 
visible line, will be used for all lines in the draw- 
ing representing visible lines on the object. 

(11) Datum lines. Datum lines (fig. 3-1) will 
be used to indicate the position of a datum plane 
and will consist of one long dash and two short 
dasii'.3 evenly spaced. Application of datum planes 
is covered in chapter 10. 

(12) Cutting-plane and viewing-plane lines. 
Cutting-plane lines will be used to indicate a plane 
in which a section is taken. Viewing-plane lines 
(fig. 3-1) will be used to indicate the plane from 
which a surface is viewed. 

c. Reading Lin^ Conventions 

(1) Uniformity. A draftsman must always be 
aware that he is drawing line conventions for oth- 
ers to read. Their understanding of the meaning 
of line symbols is based on the definitions in b 
above and figures 3-1 and 3-2. Line conventions 
will conform to the specifications so that only one 
interpretation is possible. Specific notes must 
identify the structural or mechanical symbolism 
which requires heavier than standard line 
weights, for example, steel beam centerlines. 

(2) Reproduction, Copies of original draw- 
ings prepared by draftsmen are produced for dis- 
tribution to the various mechanics and supervi- 
sors responsible for the manufacture of the part 
or assembly represented. Various reproduction 
processes are used, but the best known are blue- 
prints and ammonia process prints. Regardless of 
the process used, fine pencil drawing is the basis 
of a good reproduction. Reproductions are made 
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either directly from a finished pencil drawing or 
from an ink tracing made from a pencil drawing. 

d. Precedence of Lines. 

(1) In any drawing where there is a coinci- 
dence of lines, the following precedence of lines 
should be followed : 

(a) Object line. 
ib) Hidden line. 

(c) Centerline or cutting-plane line. 
id) Break line. 

(e) Dimension and extension lines. 
(/) Crosshatch lines. 

(2) In accordance with the above list, when- 
ever a centerline coincides with a hidden line, the 
hidden line should be drawn and the centerline 
left out. 

3-3. Drawing Formats 

A drawing must not only provide information 
about the size and shape of the object being repre- 
sented but must provide information that enables 
the drawing to be identified, processed, and filed 
methodically (fig. 3-3). The systematic arrange- 
ment of sheet space to provide a consistent loca- 
tion for this information is known as the format 
of a drawing. Sizes and formats for military 
drawings are arranged in accordance with mili- 
tary standards. 

3-4. Sheet Sizes 

Flat size refers to drawings that usually have a 
printed format and, because of their relatively 
small size, can be stored flat. Roll size refers to 
drawings that, because of their length, are filed in 
rolls and usually do not have a printed format. To 
provide protection, a 4-inch margin may be added 
to the right end of minimum lengths specified for 
roll sizes. When practicable, the maximum length 
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Figure S-S, Format for drawings* 
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of roll sizes should not exceed 144 inches. Fin- 
ished sheet size refers to dimensions between trim 
lines. Sheet width is measured parallel to the 
working edge of the drawing board; length is 



measured perpendicularly to the working edge of 
the drawing board. Further information on draw- 
ing size can be found in table 3-1 and MIL- 
STD-IOOA. 



Table S-l. Finished Format Sizes {Inches) 



Flat sizeB 


Roll sizes 




X 


Y 


z 




X 


Y 


Y 


Z 


Size 


(Width) 


(Length) 


(Marvin) 




(Width) 




Max 


(Marvin) 














(Length) 


(Length) 




(A) Horiz 


8^ 


11 


% and %♦ 


G 


11 


42 


144 


% 


(A) Vert 


11 


8^ 


% and %♦ 


H 


28 


48 


144 




B 


11 


17 


% 


J 


84 


48 


144 




C 


17 


22 


hi 


K 


40 


48 


144 


hi 


D 


22 


84 














E 


84 


44 














P 


28 


40 















* Horizontal znarjrin % inch: vertical margin M inch. 
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3-5* Sheet Layout 

Sheets of drawing or tracing paper are cut 
slightly larger than their required finished sizes 
and are fastened to the drawing board. Using a 
hard (6H) pencil and a T-square, draw a horizon- 
tal trim line near the lower edge of the paper, 
then draw a vertical trim line near the left edge 
of the paper with a T-square, pencil and triangle. 
Dimensions establishing the finished length of the 
sheet (distance between vertical trim lines) and 
the location of the vertical borderlines are marked 
off on the horizontal trim line. The full-size scale 
is used when laying off a series of measurements 
along a line. Dimensions, establishing the finished 
width of the sheet (distance between horizontal 
trim lines) and the location of the horizontal bor- 
derlines, are marked off on the vertical trim line. 
Dimensions may be scaled along the borderlines. 
Borderlines are given the required weight (fig. 
3-3) when the drawing has been completed. After 
the completed drawing has been removed from the 
board, it is cut to its finished size along the trim 
lines. 

3-6. Basic Formats 

Military drawings are classified as construction or 
production drawings, depending on the method of 
manufacture of the object or assembly repre- 
sented on the drawing or set of drawings. The 
format of each type is arranged differently, al- 
though sheet and margin sizes are common to 
both. 

3-7. Construction Drawing Formats 

Construction drawings are drawings developed or 
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used to illustrate the design of structures or other 
constructions, and include services, utilities, ap- 
proaches, and any other required features. Maps 
(except those with construction drawings), re- 
ports, sketches, presentation drawings, or render- 
ings are not considered to be construction draw- 
ings within the meaning of this standard. The 
basic construction drawing format consists of the 
margin, the title block with its various subdivi- 
sions, the revision block, and the block containing 
the list of material. Figure 3-3 shows the layout 
and dimensions of the typical construction draw- 
ing format. Table 1 gives margin requirements 
between trim and border lines. The following 
modifications should be applied to the data pre- 
sented in figure 3-3. 

a. Drawing Number. The drawing number is 
assigned by the cognizant Government agency. 

6, Approval by Government Agency. The use of 
"Approved for'* or ''Satisfactory to*' is optional in 
the block requiring the signature of a government 
agency. Space should be reserved in this block, to 
the left of the signature line, for approval of vali- 
dation by government activities other than the 
agency that originally approves the plan. 

c. Approval by Individual Authority. The use of 
''Approved" or "Submitted** is optional. 

d. Revision Block. When there is no list of ma- 
terial, the revision block may be placed in the 
upper right-hand corner and extended downward; 
headings and column widths can be changed to 
suit requirements. 

e. List of Material. Headings and column 
widths in the list of material may be changed to 
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Figure S-It, Finished format sizes (inches)^ 



suit the requirements oi the agency preparing the 
drawing. Additional columns may be used as re- 
quired. 

/. Patent Notice, Security Classification, If pat- 



ent has been requested, a patent notice block 
should be included. If the drawing is classified, a 
security classification block must be included 
(MIL-STD-IOOA, and NAVFAC DM-6). 
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3-8. Production Drawing Formats 

Production drawings represent those types of 
equipment or articles that are produced in quan- 
tity, or that are of such design as to permit such 
production. The basic format consists of the mar- 
gin (fig. 3-4), title block, and revision block. 

a. Title Block. The title block is located in the 
lower right-hand corner of the drawing. It con- 
tains the number that identified the drawing; the 
draw' ig number (located in a block in the lower 
right-hand corner of the titfe block) ; and certain 
information common to all drawings, including 
the name and address of the government agency 
Preparing the cirawing, the title of the drawing 
scale, drafting record, authentication, and date. 

6. Line Weights and Lettering. All lettering and 
numbering that ordinarily would be printed on 
drawing forms to indicate items, such as zoning, 
column headings, and space identification, may be 
of any appropriate size. Line weights and all 
other lettering are the same as specified for con- 
struction drawing formats. 

c. Additional Specifications. For further specifi- 
cations concerning size, location, and use of the 
blocks described above, as well as data on supple- 
mentary blocks, security classification, and patent 
notices, refer to MIL-STD-IOOA. 

3-9. Order of Inlcing 

Lines are inked in a definite order to save time 



that would otherwise be wasted in waiting for 
inked lines to dry, and to produce lines of the 
same width from the same adjusting screw set- 
ting. The natural progression for the right-handed 
person for drawing horizontal lines is from top to 
bottom; vertical lines normally are drawn in se- 
quence from the left to the right-hand side of the 
sheet. 

a. Centerlines. Ink all centerlines first; begin 
with centerlines for full circles. 

6. Points of Tangency. Be sure all tangent 
points are marked in pencil directly on tracing, 

c. Thick Lines. Ink all arcs and circles, irregu- 
lar curves ; then all horizontal lines from the top 
down, vertical lines beginning at the left, and then 
inclined lines. 

d. Medium Lines. Ink all hidden and stitch lines 
in the order described in c above. 

e. Thin Lines. Ink all dimensions, extension, 
leader, phantom, and sectioning lines next, and 

, inclined lines last. When drawing sectioning lines, 
^0 not attempt to trace them; place a blank sheet 
of paper between the pencil drawing and the trac- 
ing cloth and draw sectioning lines by eye. 

/. Freehand Lettering. Ink all arrowheads, di- 
mension figures, specific notes, and general notes 
including the list of materials. 

g. Border and Title Block. Ink borderlines, and 
letter the title block. 
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CHAPTER 4 
LETTERING 



Section I. LETTEI 

4-1. Legible information 

The shape and description of a part, machine, or 
structure that is presented graphically by the var- 
ious views in a drawing will be supplemented by 
additional information that is freehand or me- 
chanically lettered. Numerical dimensions, notes 
on material and finish, and a descriptive title 
should all be lettered in a 'style that is legible, 
uniform, and capable of rapid execution. As far 
as the appearance of a drawing is concerned, the 
lettering is the most important part. The useful- 
ness of a drawing can be destroyed by lettering 
done haphazardly or carelessly, because illegible 
figures are apt to cause mistakes in the work. 
Illegible information may be interpreted by the 
contractor to produce a cheaper and inferior 
product or structure than required by the con- 
tract, or cause unnecessary expense due to a claim 
made against the US Government by the contrac- 
tor. 

4-2. Style 

Lettering style will be single-stroke upper-case, 
commercial Gothic, except when typewritten char- 
acters are used. Vertical lettering or inclined let- 
tering may be used, but only one type should ap- 
pear for a single drawing or set of drawings. 
Lower-case letters may be used on construction 
drawings, except for titles. Typewritten charac- 
ters may be uppercase or lowercase. The expres- 
sion single-stroke means that the width of lines 
composing the letters is the same as the width of 
a stroke of the pen or pencil used for lettering; it 
does not mean that each letter is executed with a 
single, continuous movement of the pen or pencil. 
Uppercase refers to capital letters. 

4-3. Proportions 

The ratio of letter width to letter height varies 
with individual letters. This chapter presents 
standard proportions that take into consideration 
the characteristics of individual letters. Letters 
Q using these proportions are called normal letters. 
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3 REQUIREMENTS 

When letter width is decreased in relation to let- 
ter height to conserve space, the letters are said to 
be compressed letters. When letter width is in- 
creased in relation to letter height, the letters are 
known as extended lettf:rs. 

4-4. Stability 

If the areas of the upper and lower portions of 
certain letters and numerals are made equal, an 
optical illusion is created which causes them to 
seem top-heavy. To correct this and give the im- 
pression of stability, the letters E, F, H, K, S, 
X, and Z, and the numbers 2, 3, 5, and 8 must be 
drawn smaller at the top than at the bottom. 

4-5. Uniformity 

Lettering in a drawing will present a uniform 
appearance. Height, inclination, alinement, line 
weight, and spacing are the principal considera- 
tions. Uniform height, alinement, and inclination 
are achieved through the use of guidelines; uni- 
formity in line weight depends on skillful use of 
the pencil or lettering pen. Uniform spacing of 
letters in words and of words in sentences is per- 
formed by eye; good judgment results from prac- 
tice. 

4-6. Guidelines 

Guidelines are horizontal, vertical, and/or in- 
clines. They are always used in executing free- 
hand lettering. Horizontal guidelines determine 
horizontal alinement, letter height, and the spac- 
ing between lines of lettering. Two horizontal 
guidelines are used for uppercase letters ; the 
upper line is called the cap line, and the lower line 
is called the baseline. The distance between cap 
lines and baselines establishes the height of up- 
percase letters. Guide lines for lowercase letters 
are constructed in proportion to uppercase sizes. 
Four horizontal guidelines are used, cap lines and 
baselines being the same. The two additional lines 
are called the waistlines and droplines. Vertical 
and inclined guidelines serve to keep the vertical- 
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ity of inclination of freehand characters uniform. 
Guidelines are drawn with either standard or let- 
tering triangles and are spaced at random. 

a. Size and Spacing, The size of lettering and 
the line spacing which should be used on a draw- 
ing are controlled by the size of the drawing form 
in relation to the detail incorporated, and by the 
amount of reduction, if any, which will be used. 
The modern procedure of reducing drawings to 
small size or reproducing them on microfilm and 
then enlarging them, limits the minimum size of 
characters and the line spacing which may be 
used. It is recommended that the minimum size of 
lettering after reduction be not less than 3/64 
inch. In the absense of factors making larger 
characters desirable, the recommendations for 
size of characters for drawing sizes A, B, and C 
table 3-1 are listed in table 4-1. For D-size draw- 
ings or larger (table 3-1) the sizes of characters 
shall be governed by the considerations set forth 
above. When commercial lettering guides are 
used, sizes corresponding to those given above are 
acceptable. 

Table 4-1' Character Sizes, 

Size Lettetina 
{inches) guide tixe 



Drawing and part number % .250 

Title %6 .175 

Subtitle %2 .140 

Letters and figures for body of drawing V6 .125 

Fractions and tolerances %o .100 

Designation of section and detail views; 

"Section'' "Detail" %2 .140 

"A-A" "B'' % .250 



Note. Lettering ano numbering used for special notices, auch 
aa patent notices, may be of any size satisfactory for the 
purpose intended. 

b. Lettering Triangle, 

(1) Description, Lettering triangles are made 
in many sizes and styles. The 45° triangle shown 
in figure 4-1 is typical. It has an elongated slot 
for drawing standard s)ant guidelines and is col- 
umns of countersunk holes numbered 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 for drawing horizontal guidelines. The 
triangle is always used with its hypotenuse sliding 
against the working edge of the T-square (or an- 
other straightedge if lettering lines are not hori- 
zontal). The round hole cut through the center of 
the triangle has beveled edges and is intended for 
inserting the fingernails as an aid in picking up 
the triangle. 

(2) Horizontal guidelines. The six columns of 
numbered countersunk holes are designed for in- 
serting the cone point of the 6H pencil and hori- 
zontal guidelines by sliding the triangle with the 
pencil inserted along the working edge of the T- 

Q square. The numbers mean 32nds of an inch be- 
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tween cap line and baseline, (the size of the capi- 
tal letters required). For example: (8) = 8/32 or 
1/4 inch (6) = 6/32 or 3/16 inch, (5) = 5/32 inch 
and so on; also the numbers correspond to 
MILf-STD-lA, governing lettering sizes. Note 
that the holes are grouped in clusters of 3 for 
drawing a cap line, a waistline and a baseline. No 
holes are drilled for drawing droplines. The let- 
ters requiring a dropline are drawn to size by eye. 
For normal lettering the standard spacing be- 
tween lines is two-thirds the height of the capital 
letters. Line spacing is half capital height for 
compressed lettering and one and a half capital 
height for extended lettering. The holes in the 
lettering triangle are drilled for normal lettering 
and to give standard spacing between lines if two 
or more clusters are used in sequence without re- 
locating the T-square. Figure 4-1 illustrates by 
arrows the manner of drawing guide lines for 
8/32- or Vi-ii^ch lettering. In special cases where 
the size of lettering varies from line to line, such 
as in title blocks, the single hole at the top of a 
column is placed over the baseline of the preced- 
ing lettering to determine the spacing between 
lines. 

(3) Inclined guidelines. The standard slope 
for inclined lettering is at an angle of 221/? ° to the 
right of vertical or at an angle of 67V2° with the 
horizontal. The elongated slot (fig. 4-1) in the 
lettering triangle is cut at an angle of 671/2° to the 
hypotenue for use as a guide in drawing inclined 
guidelines for slant lettering. The sides of the slot 
are parallel so that either side may be used for- 
drawing slant guidelines. The triangle rests with 
its hypotenuse free to slide along the working 
edge of the T-square to the desired location for 
the guidelines. As many inclined guidelines may 
be ^'^awn as experience dictates, but at least one 
for each letter for a beginner. There are several 
other methods of obtaining the correct angle for 
inclined lettering if no lettering triangie is availa- 
ble. Two simple methods are: 

(a) Bisect the angle between a vertical line 
and a 45° line. 

{h) Construct a small triangle of base 
equal to 1 inch and an altitude of 2-7/16 inches. 
The hypotenuse of this triangle will make an 
angle of 67.7° with the horizontal which is close 
enough for guidelines. In each case, having estab- 
lished a line at 671/2'' it is necessary to draw all 
slant guidelines parallel to it by using two trian- 
gles sliding against each other. 

c. Lettering Instrtiment 

(1) The Ames lettering instrument (fig. 4-2) 
works on the same principle as the lettering trian- 
gle. The main difference is that it has angles of 
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Figure 4-1* Use of the lettering triangle. 




68° and 75° for construction of inclined guide- 
lines. The numbers 2 through 10 are numerators 
of the denominator 32. If the circular disk is 
turned so that numerator 9 is matched with the 
line on the frame, the trtal height of the resultant 
capital letter would be 'j/32 inch. 

(2) If the disk becomes too loose in the 
frame, remove it and press the edges of the frame 
about 14 inch togetner. If the disk is too tight, 
apply a light powder on the edge of the disk. To 
clean, use soap and water. 



Figure 4-2* Amea lettering instrument. 



Section I!. FREEHAND LEHERiNG 



4—7. Pencil Technique 

All letters and figures are drawn with the basic 
strokes illustrated in figure 4-3. To execute satis- 
factory letters, a draftsman must learn and prac- 
tice the direction and sequence of strokes used to 
form each letter. 

a. Position. Rest the forearm on the drawing 
board below tht edge of the paper. Hold the pencil 
between the thumb, forefinger, and second finger 
so that each rests against a flat side. The third 
and fourth fingers and the ball of the palm rest on 




the drawing sheet. 
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6. Basic Strokes, Vertical strokes are drawn 
from the top down with an even finger movement. 
Inclined strokes are drawn in the same way and 
are slanted in the desired direction. Horizontal 
strokes are drawn from left to right with a com- 
plete hand movement, pivoting at the wrist. 
Curved strokes proceed from above downward, 
moving in the desired direction, and are produced 
with a combined finger and wrist motion. Letter- 
ing strokes are drawn, not sketched; the uniform, 
single-stroke appearance required of lettering can 
be achieved only by practicing the fundamental 
strokes in the manner described. 

4-3 
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Figure Basic lettering strokes. 



4^8. Lettering Pen Technique 

The lettering pen is held in the same manner as 
the pencil, tightly enough for control but allowing 
a loose, free movement. Strokes are drawn, not 
sketched, in the same manner as pencil strokes. 
Avoid pressure on the pen; pressure spreads the 
nibs and produces an uneven line. Hold the pen in 
the same manner consistently because tilting it in 
different directions causes different stroke 
weights. Regular practice is the only way to 
achieve uniform lettering of acceptable quality. 

a. Pen Points, Crowquill pens produce the finest 
line weight. Gillott or equivalent pens produce a 
heavier line weight and are used for normal let- 
tering. In general, penpoints that are too flexible 
produce a wavering line and those that are too 
stiff cause the draftsman to use too much pres- 
sure, thus spreading the nibs, 

b. Filling and Cleaniyig. Do not fill pens by dip- 
ping them into the bottle. Use the quill m the 
stopper of the ink bottle and insert ink in the slot 
on the underside of the pen. Do not ink the pen 
too heavily or apply ink to the point. If ink flows 
too freely, blots occur more frequently and the 
first line strokes made after each filling will be 
heavier than the rest. While in use, pens should be 
wiped regularly with a soft cloth. They should be 
thoroughly cleaned before being put away, 

4-9. Vertical Letters 

^ Figure 4-4 illustrates the required shape of verti- 
ER^C letters and numerals. Figures 4-5, 4-6, 4-7, and 



4-8 illustrate construction of characters against a 
square background with each side divided into six 
equal units except the letters / and W. The back- 
ground serves as a reference framework for com- 
paring the height of the various characters in pro- 
portion to their width as well as locating the indi- 
vidual lines that compose these characters. A 
smaller drawing below each character in figures 
4-5 and 4-6 shows the direction and sequence of 
the strokes used in the formation of the character. 

a. Straight-Line Capitals, (Figure i~5), 

(1) I,A,L,T, The letter / is the basic vertical 
stroke. Stroke 3 of the A is located a third of the 
distance up from the baseline; inclined strokes 1 
and 2 intersect just above the cap line. The hori- 
zontal stroke of the T is drawn first; the vertical 
stroke, or stem, is drawn from the center. With 
both L and T, the horizontal stroke may be length- 
ened or shortened to balance the letters in a word. 
If, for example, L precedes A, its horizontal 
stroke is reduced slightly; if T precedes A, its 
horizontal stroke is extended slightly, 

(2) H,F,E, In H,F, and E, the central hori- 
zontal bar is placed slightly above the center for 
stability. In both E and F, the cap line stroke is 4 
units long. The baseline of E is V2 unit longer 
than its cap line, 

(3) V,W,M,N, The 2 inclined strokes of the V 
intersect just below the baseline. The W is II/3 
times the width of a normal letter; note that it is 
wider than the M, Strokes 1 and 2, and 3 and 4 of 
the W intersect below the baseline. Strokes 3 and 
4 of the M and 2 and 3 of the N intersect on the 
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Figure J^-S, Vertical straight-line capitals. 



baseline. Note that the outside strokes of the M 
and are drawn first. 

(4) Z, X, Y, X. Stroke 2 of the Z is longer 
than stroke 1. The inclined strokes of the X are 
closer together at their starting than at- their 
finishing points. The 3 strokes of the Y intersect 
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slightly below the center of the square. Stroke 2 
of the K intersects stroke 1 at a point of the 
distance up from the baseline. Stroke 3, if ex- 
tended, would intersect stroke 1 at the top. 

h. Curved dnd Straight-Line Comhination, 
(Figure i-S), 



4-5 
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Figure 4-6, Vertical capitals, curved and straight-line combinations. 




Figure Vertical lowercase letief^i 
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Figure 4-8, Vertical numeraU, 



(1) 0,Q,C,G. The 0 and Q are complete 
circles; C and G are not the full width of the 
square because they are not full circles. The tail 
of Q if extended, would intersect the center of the 
circle. Stroke 4 of G begins at the center of the 
circle. 

(2) UJ,D. Stroke 3 of C7 is elliptical and 
connects two parallel vertical lines a third of the 
distance above the baseline. Stroke 2 of / is simi- 
lar but not as broad. Stroke 4 of D is circular, 
joining two horizontal segments. 

(3) P,R,B. The horizontal midstrokes of P 
and R lie just below the midpoint, and the hori- 
zontal midstroke of B lies just above the mid- 
point. Horizontal stroke 4 in B is slightly longer 
than strokes 2 and 3, which are the same length. 

(4) S and &, The upper and lower portions of 
S are ellipses, the upper slightly smaller than the 
lower. The ampersand is basically similar despite 
a greater difference in the sizes of the ellipses. 

c. Lowercase Letters, 

(1) Guidelines. The waistline is two-thirds 
the distance from the baseline to the cap line (fij. 
4-7). The v/aistline establishes the body height of 
lowercase letters. Extensions of lowercase letters 
above the waistline are called ascenders. The 
dropline is drav/n below the baseline (fig. 4-7) at 
a distance equal to that between the waistline and 
cap line Extensions of lowercase letters below the 
baselines are called descenders. The dropline is 
used to establish the length of descenders and can 
be eliminated once a draftsman is able to judge 
this distance by eye. All ascenders, except that of 
t, extend to the cap line. All descenders extend to 
the dropline. As with capital letters, vertical 
guidelines are drawn at random. 

(2) Characteristics. The crosses of / and t 
are on the waistline and extend the same distance 
on either side of stroke 1. The bodies of a, b, g, p, 



and q are circular and the vertical strokes of 
these letters do not increase their width at the 
points of tangency. The vertical strokes of p and q 
terminate in curves that are tangent to the drop- 
line. 

d. Numerals and Fractions. The need for draw- 
ing numerals (fig. 4-8) carefully cannot be over- 
stressed, particularly in t.ie preparation of con- 
struction drawings in which a poorly drawn 
numeral can cause costly errors and delay. 

(1) Guidelines, Numerals are drawn to the 
same guidelines as capital letters. Vertical guide- 
lines are spaced at random. Numerals should not 
be made so small or be crowded so closely as to 
impair their legibility, 

(2) Characteristics. The vertical stroke of 
the 4 is placed 2 units from the right side. The 
horizontal bar is i/i the height of the number 
above the baseline. Note that the closed curves of 
0, 6, and 9 are elliptical not circular. The 6 is an 
inverted 9, The 8 is composed of 2 ellipses tangent 
slightly above the center point. The top ellipse 
also is narrower. The 3 is the same as the 8 with 
the left portions of the loops cut off. The curved 
lines of 2 follow the elliptical contours of 8, The 
top portion of the 5 is slightly narrower than the 
bottom. The bottom ellipse is 2/^ the height of the 
figure from the baseline. 

(3) Fractions. The division sign of a common 
fraction (figs. 4-4 and 4-9) will be parallel to the 
direction in which the dimension reads. The com- 
plete height of a fraction is twice that of a 
whole number. The division bar is centered mid- 
way between the baseline and cap line. The top 
guideline of the numerator and the bottom guide- 
line of the denominator are spaced a full number 
height from the division bar. The numbers com- 
posing a fraction are % the height of a full num- 
ber. The clear space on either side of the division 
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Figure i-9. Inclined Gothic lettering. 




Figure i-10. Inclined letter formation. 



bar is i/i of a full number. Numbers in a fraction 
are centered about a vertical guideline that cuts 
the fraction bar in half. 

4-10. Inclined Letters 

Figures 4-9 and 4-10 illustrate the required for- 
mation of inclined letters. The angle of inclination 
is 071,4- with the horizontal. Inclined guidelines 
may be drawn with the lettering triangle as de- 
scribed, or a line at the proper angle may be laid 
off with the protractor and partllel lines con- 
structed from it. Horizontal guidelines and se- 
quence of strokes are the same as for vertical 
letters. Rules of stability, proportion, and balance 
are similar. The circles and circle arcs used in 
vertical letters become elliptic in inclined letters, 
their major axes making angles of 45° with the 
horizontal. Letters such as A, M, and Y should be 
made symmetrically about a guideline. Inclined 
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lowercase letters follow the same principles as in- 
clined capitals. 

4^11. Words 

a. Uppercase Letters, Proper spacing of upper- 
case letters in words requires that the areas occu- 
pied by the letters appear equal rather than that 
the actual clearance between the letters be equal. 
In the word MELT, for example, the actual spac- 
ing between the L and T can be so close that a 
vertical dropped from the Vfc en J the horizon- 
tal stroke of the T will toach the right end of the 
horizontal stroke of the L. The areas inclosed in 
the letters by their vertical strokes give the ap- 
pearance of adequate clearance. The actual clear- 
ance between M and E must be such that the 
areas inclosed by their adjacent vertical strokes 
are roughly equivalent to those between the verti- 
cal strokes of the L and T and the imaginary 
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connecting horizontal strokes of L and jT. Actual 
clearance between E and L can be slightly less 
than that between M and E. The spacing between 
words should be equivalent to the basic width of 
the letters M and 0. 

&. Uppercase and Lowercase Combinations. 
Spacing between letters in words using either 
lowercase or uppercase and lowercase combina- 
tions follows the same general rules of word com- 
position as set forth above. Spacing between lines 
of lettering on a drawing requires that the clear 
space between the dropline and the cap line below 
it be equal to the distance between the baseline 
and cap line (or V3 the height of capital letters) 
as established for that drawing. If droplines are 
not used, the distance between one baseline and 
the cap line below it is equal to 2/^ the height of 
capital letters as established for that drawing. 

c. Spacing Between Words. Spacing between 
words should be uniform for the entire drawing 
and is estimated by the space necessary to insert a 
capital letter I between words. Thus by erasing 
the I in WATERIGAP the two words WATER 
and GAP are properly spaced. 

d. Spacing Bettveen Sentences. Spacing between 
sentences should be uniform for the entire draw- 
ing and is a matter of personal choice. For uni- 
formity, the space necessary to insert a capital M 



between the period at the end of a sentence and 
the first letter of the next sentence is satisfactory. 

e. Spacing Between Lines. Spacing between 
lines is described in paragraph 4-66(2). 

4-12. Title Blocks 

The location and size of letters for title blocks 
have already been described (para 3-8a and 4'-6a). 
The remaining problem is one of composition. 
Using the space allotted, lines of lettering must be 
arranged symmetrically about a vertical center- 
line. First, a satisfactory trial title is worked out 
on a separate sheet of paper, using guidelines 
marked to equal the space in the title block. When 
a satisfactory line of lettering has been achieved,* 
count the number of letters (each space between 
words also counts as a letter) and mark the mid- 
point of the line. Draw horizontal and vertical 
guidelines in the title block of the drawing sheet 
and establish a vertical centerline. If transparent 
tracing paper or tracing cloth is used, the trial 
title may be slipped underneath, guidelines and 
midpoint alined, and the title traced. If the draw- 
ing sheet is not transparent, the trial lettering 
may be placed directly above the drawing sheet 
guidelines and centered. The space arrangement 
worked out on the trial sheet is used as a guide in 
lettering the drawing sheet title. 



Section 



MECHANICAL LETTERING 




4-13. Use 

Mechanical lettering is executed with a special 
pen held in a scriber and guided by a template. 
The standard lettering set is used for mechanical 
lettering in military drawings. Because guidelines 
are not required, uniform, legible characters can 
be produced more rapidly than by freehand meth- 
ods. Mechanical lettering is used principally for 
title blocks and marginal data for special maps, 
charts, graphs, and photographs for reproduction. 
It should be noted that freehand lettering is the 
required lettering in drafting; mechanical letter- 
ing is confined to the special uses iust described. 
The availability of mechanical lettering devices 
should not deter draftsmen from the daily prac- 
tice required to execute freehand lettering. 

4—14. Standard Lettering Set 

The standard lettering set consists of a set of 
templates, a scriber, and a set of pens (fig. 4-11). 

a. Templates. Templates are made of laminated 
plastic with cha^'acters engraved in the face so 
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that their component lines are guide grooves for 
the scriber. The height of the characters, in thou- 
sandths of an inch, is given by a number on the 
upper right-hand side of the template. The range 
of character heights offered by a standard set of 
templates is from 80 (0.008 inch or 5/64th inch) 
to 500 (0.5 inch or inch). The scale at the 
bottom of each template has the zero in the center 
and is arranged for proper spacing in relation to 
character heights. The distance between each 
scale division represents the area required by a 
normal letter. 

b. Pens. A standard set of pens for producing 
various line weights consists of 10 sizes ranging 
from 00, the finest, to 8N. Each pen is composed 
of two parts: the ink reservoir and the cleaning 
pin. The reservoir is a series of connected tubes of 
decreasing diameters, the lowest establishing line 
thickness. The cleaning pin acts as a valve, pro- 
truding beyond the edge of the bottom tube when 
the pen is not touching the drawing surface. In 
this position, no ink flows. When the pen is rested 
on a drawing surface the cleaning pin is pushed 
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Figure J^-ll. Standard leitering set. 



up, allowing a flow of ink. Action of the pin in the 
tube minimizes ink clogging. 

c. Scribers. The scriber holds the pen in aline- 
ment and controls its motion as the tracing pin is 
guided through the character grooves of the tem- 
plate. Two types of scribers are available, adjust- 
able and fixed. An adjustable scriber produces 
vertical and inclined letters (221/2°) from a single 
template; a fixed scriber produces only vertical 
letters. Except for the locknut, which permits the 
setting of an adjustable scriber to be changed, 
both scribers consist of a tracing pen, pen socket, 
socket screw, adjusting screw, locknut, and a tail- 
pin, 

4-15. Lettering Set Operation 

a. Line Weight. Recommended combinations of 
template and pen for best proportion between line 
thickness and letter size are presented below. If a 
heavier line weight is required, do not use a pen 
more than two grades above the recommended 
size. 



Template size Pen size 

060 . _ 000 

080 000 

100 00 

120 0 

140 1 

175 2 

200 3 

240 3 

290 4 

350 ___4 

425 5 

500 6 



b. Letter Size and Spacing. The rules for free- 
hand letter sizing and spacing also apply to me- 
chanical lettering. For blocks having more than 
one line of lettering, horizontal baselines may be 
drawn at intervals for the size of letters used. 
Lines of lettering are arranged symmetrically 
about a vertical centerline. In centering a line of 
lettering, count the number of letters in the line, 
add V2 for spaces between words, and subtract 
for each letter I. Select the template bearing let- 
ters of the desired size and place the zero of its 
scale on the vertical centerline. Mark the number 
of divisions equal to half the number of words in 
the line first to the left and then to the right of 
the zero. This indicates the starting and finishing 
points. 

cJ Procedure. Loosen the socket screw of the 
scriber. Choose the pen recommended for the tem- 
plate selected. Insert the pen in the pen socket, so 
that the shoulder seats against the scriber arm, 
and tighten the socket screw. Loosen the adjust- 
ing screw locknut, and fill the pen reservoir with 
drawing ink. With the template edge against a 
T-square, set the scriber tailpin, in the straight 
groove of the template and the scriber tracing pin, 
in the groove of a character. Using a piece of 
scrap paper for trial lines, regulate the adjusting 
screw, so that the cleaning pin is pushed far 
enough back to allow the ink to flow freely. If the 
pin is pushed back level with 'the end of the tube 
(that is, if no clearance is provided and the tube 
is allowed to rest against the drawing surface), 
ink will not flow smoothly. The amount of clear- 
ance varies with the consistency of the ink and 
the nature of the drawing surface. When satis- 
factory trial lines are produced, tighten the ad- 
justing screw locknut. Proceed with the lettering 
by moving the tracing pin in the character groove, 
at the same time keeping the tailpin in the 
straight groove. Spacing between letters is by eye 
and involves the same considerations of equal let- 
ter areas as in freehand lettering. 

d. Technique. Hold a T-square in position with 
the ball of the left hand against the blade. The 
fingers of the left hand hold the template against 
the working edge and change the position of the 
tcinplate when necessary. The scriber is held be- 
tween the thumb and first three fingers of the 
right hand. The little finger of the right hand 
presses the right side of the template against the 
T-square edge, preventing slipping from the mo- 
tion of the tracing pin in the character grooves. 

(1) Ink flow. The reservoir should be kept 
from 14 to % full; too low an ink level results in 
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irregular lines. When the pen is filled and not in 
use, it should be placed so that the tip is not in 
contact with any surface. Before reusing, the 
cleaning pin should be twirled in the tube to 
loosen any clotted ink. Never use pressure on a 



scriber if the ink does not flow. Check the adjust- 
ing screw setting and the reservoir level. 

(2) Fractions, The numbers in a fraction are 
made by using a template one size smaller than 
that used for whole numbers. 



Section IV. OTHER LETTERING DEVICES 



4-16. Typing 

When there is an extraordinarily large number of 
long notes, they may be typed on transparent 
tracing paper with a "yellow backing" (an orange 
colored carbon used with the carbon facing the 
back of the tracing paper). Black typing will ap- 
pear on the front side, and orange typing will 
appear on the back side in reverse. Type in either 
uppercase or lowercase. After proofreading, ad- 
here to desired location on transparent tracing 
paper with transparent mending tape. In order to 
cut the typewritten sheet in the exact size and 
shape of the **hole" in the drawing, place type- 
written sheet in the desired location, and cut both 
sheets at the same time with a razor blade and a 
metal straightedge. Adhere with the tape and 
press firmly and rub so that tape becomes thor- 
oughly transparent. 



4-17. Printed Title Blocks 

Some offices provide drawing sheets with the main 
headings and borders of the title block and mar- 
gin lines already 'printed on. The missing informa- 
tion need only to be added. 

4*18. Prepared Lettering 

Prestype and Zipatone have lettering of various 
styles and sizes printed in reverse on a waxed 
paper, that can be transferred simply by rubbing 
into position. The Headliner manufactured by 
Varitype produces various styles and sizes of 
print photographically on 35 mm strips of trans- 
parent film or opaque paper with or without adhe- 
sive back. 
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CHAPTER 5 
ENGINEERING CHARTS AND GRAPHS 



Section 1. GRAPHIC PRESENTATION OF ENGINEERING DATA 



5-1. Definition 

Graphic presentation of engineering data means 
using charts and graphs, rather than numerical 
tables or work descriptions, to present statistical 
engineering information. Properly selected and 
constructed, each form of charts and graphs of- 
fers a sharp, clear, visual statement about a par- 
ticular aspect of a series of related facts. The 
visual statement either emphasizes the numerical 
value of the facts or shows the way in which they 
are related, A chart or graph that emphasizes nu- 
merical value is called quantitative) one that em- 
phasizes relationships is called qualitative. The 
trend or an activity over a period of time, such as 
the number of tanks produced over a 10-year pe- 
riod, is more easily remembered from the shape of 
a curve describing the trend than from numerical 
statistics. Successful graphic presentation of engi- 
neering data requires as much drafting ability as 
the graphic representation of engineering objects. 
Lines must be sharp, opaque, well contrasted, and 
of uniform weight. Letters and figures are nor- 
mally executed with the standard lettering set in 
accordance with the standards presented in chap- 
ter 4. 

5-2. Classification 

Graphs and charts are classified as technical 
charts, display charts, and training aids, accord- 
ing to the use for which they are intended. 

a. Technical Charts. Technical engineering 
charts usually are based on a series of measure- 
mei7ts of laboratory experiments or work activi- 
ties. Such measurements examine the quantitative 
relationship between a set of two factors, or vari- 
ables. Of the two variables, one has either a con- 
trolled or regular variation and is called the inde- 
pendent variable. The other is called the depend- 
ent variable, because its values are related to 



those of the independent variable. The line con- 
necting plotted points is called a curve, although it 
may be broken, straight, or curved. The curve 
demonstrates the relationship between the varia- 
bles and permits reading approximate values be- 
tween plotted points. This type of chart is dis- 
cussed fully in section II of this chapter. 

6. Display Charts. Display charts are drafted 
primarily to convey statistical data to nontechni- 
cal audiences. The message presents a general pic- 
ture of a situation, usually comparative. There 
are many varieties of display charts, including 
bar charts, pictorial charts, pie charts, and train- 
ing aids. This type of chart is discussed fully in 
section III of this chapter. 

c. Training Aids, Training aids are graphic il- 
lustrations that assist the instructor in teaching 
and the students in understanding a point not eas- 
ily understood verbally. They are usually poster- 
like in simple bold design, and with some wording 
or simple brief text. Training aids are discussed 
in section IV of this chapter. 

5-3. Graphic Aids in Construction Work 

Any construction job involves quantities of men, 
materials, and equipment. Efficient operation and 
completion of the job results from planning, orga- 
nization, and supervision. Graphic presentation of 
data is important. Statistics of results on past 
jobs with similar working conditions provide a 
basis for predicting the amount of time that a 
proposed job will take. These statistics offer the 
best possibilities for study when presented graph- 
ically, usually in the form of a curve. The predic- 
tion of expected achievement usually is presented 
as a bar chart and is called a time-and-work 
schedule. Safety posters are another example of 
graphic aids in construction supervision. As a 
supplement to this chapter, refer to DA Pam 
325-10. 
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Section II. TECHNICAL CHARTS 



5-4. Frame of Reference 

When the statement is made that an automobile 
has moved a mile, it usually is meant that the 
vehicle has moved a mile relative to the earth's 
surface. If the position of the automobile is meas- 
ured relative to the sun, the vehicle may be thou- 
sands of miles from w^here it started. Relative to 
its passengers, the automobile has not moved at 
all. The position of a point, like the motion of a 
body, cannot be expressed except in relation to a 
knov^n point or framew^ork of lines that must be 
considered fixed. The w^ay in v^hich the position of 
a point is described depends on the choice of a 
frame of reference. 

5-5. Rectangular Grid Systems 

A fixed framew^ork of straight lines intersecting 
at right angles to each other, made for locating 
points, is called a rectangular grid system. The 
system is based on tv^o primary reference lines 
that intersect and are perpendicular to each other. 
When a grid system is staked out on the ground 
these main reference lines are called zero lines. 
The main reference lines of a grid system on 
paper are called coordinate axes. The auxiliary 
reference lines or coordinates that complete the 
framework run parallel to the zero lines and have 
a numerical value proportional to their perpendic- 
ular distance from the zero lines. Once a set of 
zero lines has been established, the position of any 
point on the grid can be defined by constructing 
its coordinates, that is, by measuring the perpen- 
dicular distances from the point to the two zero 
lines. 

a. City Grids, Many cities are laid out on a grid 
system, with the avenues running north and south 
and the streets running east and west. The direc- 
tions are not required to be exact, merely approxi- 
mate enough for identification. The streets and 
avenues from which the numbering begins become 
the main reference lines. 

6. Local Grids, Rectangular grid systems are 
used for construction projects and are known as 
local grids. To prevent confusing the designated 
direction of the coordinate lines v/ith compass 
bearings, a north-pointing arrow is shown in the 
drawing to define the direction of the north-and- 
south baseline as grid north. Building points, such 
as corners of foundations, are located in the job 
area by their coordinates. 

5-6. Coordinates 

Q Coordinates are quantities which designate the 
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position of a point in relation to a given reference 
frame. Telling someone that the post office is "two 
blocks north of Main Street and three blocks east 
of Broadway" is using coordinates. Coordinates 
are often used in conjunction with a grid (para 
5-5). There are many systems of coordinates used 
and below are described three of the most often 
used systems. 

a. Base Line System, The reference frame con- 
sists of horizontal and vertical base lines (fig. 
5-1). Each base hne is divided into units of meas- 
urement; each of the units is further divided into 
tenths. Call the direction of the vertical base 
"North", call the direction of the horizontal base 
line "East." The intersection of the base lines is 
called the origin and has coordinate values of 
zero-zero; that is, 0.0 North and 0.0 East. Point 
"P" is located 3 units plus 1/10 of a unit more, or 
3.1 units, above the horizontal base line. P is also 
2.6 units east of the vertical base line. The coordi- 
nates of P, therefore, are 3.1 north and 2.6 east. 

b, X and Y System, As described in a above, the 
lines create rectangles; therefore, these coordi- 
nates are also referred to as rectangular coordi- 
nates. There are various systems for designating 
the elements of a coordinate system, X and Y 
being one of these systems. Figure 5-2 shows the 
X and Y coordinate designation system in which x 
and y are distances from the base lines to the 
coordinated point. Theoretically, coordinate axes 
extend on either side of the point of intersection, 
called either the point of origin or 0. The hoi 

tal axis XX' is called the abscissa or Z-axis. The 
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clockwise. The first quadrant is in the upper 
right-hand corner. Mathematical graphs use four 
quadrants ; the main axes are considered zero lines 
and quantities less than zero are plotted below 
the Z-axis and to the left of the F-axis. The two 
coordinate axes form a two^coordinate frame of 
reference because all points within their bounda- 
ries are located by reference to the perpendicular 
distances from the two main axes. It is customary 
to give the x value first and then the y value when 
identifying a point by x and y coordinates. 

c. Polar System. This system is similar to those 
described in a and b above, but not all coordinates 
ure rectangular in nature. In the polar .system, 
point P is located by an angle and distance (fig. 
5^3). 

5-7. Rectangular Coordinates 

Coordinate paper provides a readymade frame- 
work for locating numerical data. When plotted 
data falls between coordinate rulings or when 
coordinate paper is not used, as on display j^raphs, 
the same method of perpendicular measurement is 
used. In a two-coordinate frame of reference, 
every point has both an X and a Y coordinate. 
The X coordinate represents the perpendicular 
distance to the right (or left) of the Y-axis, and 
the Y coordinate represents the perpendicular dis- 
tance above (or below) the Z-axis. In figure 5-4 
the coordiiiates of the points are shown as dashed 
lines. The main axes are represented with the line 
symbol for a datum line. A datum line is a refer- 
ence, or zero, line from which measurements are 
made. 
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Figure Rectangular coordinates. 

vertical axis, YY'y is called the ordinate or F-axis. 
The coordinate axes divide the sheet into four 
parts, or quadrants, that are numbered counter- 
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5-8. Curves 

When only one curve is depicted on a graph, it 
should be represented by a solid line; when more 
than one curve is presented on a graph, they 
should be differentiated by using varied line char- 
acteristics. A solid line should be used for the 
most important curve. When several curves are 
presented, each should be identified by a brief 
label placed close to the curve and alined horizon- 
tally. These labels should be kept within the verti- 
cal and horizontal limits of the curve on the 
graph. When the label must be connected to a 
curve to avoid confusion, the connecting arrows 
should be short, straight, inclined to the coordi- 
nate rulings, and parallel to each other. 

5--9. Scale 

The choice of scales should be considered carefully 
because the picture of the relationship between 
the two variables is affected most sharply by the 
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values assigned to the spaces between coordinate 
rulings. 

a. Range, Separate scales are assigned to the 
horizontal and vertical axes. In both cases, the 
range of scales should ensure efficient and effec- 
tive use of the coordinate area in presenting the 
message of the chart. The angle of slope (the 
steepness of the curve) is controlled by expanding 
or contracting the vertical scale relative to the 
horizontal scale. 

6. Zero Lines. If the chart is quantitative and 
designed for reading approximate values, the 
main axes do not have to intersect at the point of 
origin. Space in the coordinate area may be saved 
by beginning the marking of a reference line on or 
just before the first significant measurement. 

c. Arithmetic Scales, Values increase arithmeti- 
cally. Decimal values of 1, 2, and 5 are best for 
the spaces between coordinate rulings because in- 
termediate values may be interpolated more read- 
ily. One square, for example, might equal 0.01, 
0.1, 1.0, 10.0, 100.0, and so on. If a value of 0.1 is 
assigned to a single square, five squares equals 
0.5. The independent variable scale values along 
the abscissa should increase from left to right. 
The dependent variable scale values along the or- 
dinate should increase from bottom to top. 

d. Scale Indication, Scale values should be 
placed outside the coordinate axes. They are at 
the bottom for the horizontal (abscissa) scale and 
at the left side for the vertical (ordinate) scale. 
The numerical value of coordinates should be in- 
dicated at intervals spaced far enough apart to 
avoid a crowded appearance while still permitting 
quick identification. On 1/10-inch coordinate paper, 
every fifth ruling provides a suitable interval. 

€. Scale Captions, Each scale caption should de- 
scribe the variable represented and the unit of 
measurement. In the case of the independent vari- 
able in figure 5-5, the dates of the years are self- 
explanatory. The dependent variable requires that 
^'Population'* be further defined so that the cap- 
tion reads ^'Population in Millions.'* If the symbol 
P had been used in the text to describe population, 
the caption should read ''Population, P, in Mil- 
lions.** Captions should be readable from the bot- 
tom and right side of the graph. 

5-10. Rectilinear Charts 

Rectilinear charts are constructed with a two-co- 
ordinate frame of reference. Points are located 
with rectangular coordinates and connected by a 
curve. Scales are arithmetic, that is, equal spaces 
on the axes represent equal numerical distances. 



Rectilinear charts are used to demonstrate the 
amount of change during a period. They are also 
used for interpolating values, demonstrating 
trends, emphasizing movement rather than actual 
amounts, and for picturing a series in which there 
are many successive values to be plotted. Several 
curves can be shown on the same chart. Rectilin- 
ear charts are undesirable when the series de- 
picted has relatively few plotted values, when the 
movement of the data is extremely irregular and 
does not indicate a trend, when the emphasis 
should be on change in amounts rather than a 
trend, or when the presentation is intended for 
popular appeal. 

5-11. Types of Rectilinear Charts 

a. Time Series. A time series chart is^the most 
common form of rectilinear chart. Time in units 
such as hours, days, months, or years is scaled 
along the horizontal axis. Amounts, in appropri- 
ate units, such as degrees of temperature, thou- 
sands of dollars, or millions of population, are 
scaled along the vertical axis. 

Profile Graph. A profile graph is made by 
blackening or crosshatching the area inclosed be- 
tween the curve and horizontal axis. In such a 
case, the curve must begin at the vertical axis and 
end at the right side of the grid area. Profile 
graphs are used to emphasize the quantities in- 
volved in a trend, rather than the amount of vari- 
ation. 

c. Multiple-Curve Graphs. Comparisons be- 
tween trends of factors representing aspects of a 
particular problem can be made by plotting sev- 
eral curves within the same frame of reference 
(fig. 5-6). If the amounts involved in the compari- 
son are so different that two different vertical 
scales are required, the second scale is placed ei- 
ther along the right-hand edge of the grid or to 
the left of the first amount scale. Each scale must 
have a clear caption and each curve must be la- 
beled in this situation. 

5-1 2. Coordinate Ruling of Rectilinear Charts 

The proper construction of a grid involves more 
than simply converting a convenient space with 
cross rulings. Aa in the matter of general layout, 
the nature of the data and purpose of presenta- 
tion mu-^^t be considered (fig. 5-1 and 5-4). 

a. Vertical Rulings. There should be sufficient 
number of vertical rulings to aid in reading val- 
ues on the horizontal scale and to indicate the 
frequency of plotting. They should be of suflficient 
weight to guide the eye readily to the horizontal 
scc'ile. Line weights should be heavier at selected 
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Figure 5-6. Multiple-curve graph, 

regular intervals to indicate major divisions along 
the horizontal scale. 
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6. Horizontal Rulings, Horizontal rulings 
should be drawn so as to meet the requirements of 
their tv^o-fold purpose, which is to assist the read- 
ing of values on the vertical scale and to provide a 
series of horizontal bases of comparison. Horizon- 
tal rulings should be light enough to contrast 
sharply with the curves and sufficiently heavy to 
guide the eye to the vertical scale without con- 
scious effort. 

c. Principal Reference Lines. Principal refer- 
ence lines are wider than other coordinate rulings 
but narrower than the curves. Coordinate rulings 
are half the weight of reference lines ; curves are 
twice the weight of reference lines. 

5-13. Titles and Notes on Rectilinear Charts 

The title of a graph must state its message in a 
clear, concise manner. Given sufficient thought be- 
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Figure 5-7. Logarithmic scales. 
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forehand, most titles can present adequate infor- 
mation in a single line. If suppleiaientary informa- 
tion is necessary, a subtitle maj^ be used. Further 
explanatory information is added, as a note. 

a. Location. The title is located outside the grid 
area at the top of the graph, a nd should be ar- 
ranged symmetrically around the approximate 
centerline of the grid area. Su btitles are placed 
beneath titles and spaced accor ding to the rules 
for lettering title blocks. Notes are lettered just 
above the topmost horizontal g rid ruling begin- 
ning from the left-hand corner with the word 
NOTE (fig. 5-6). 

6. Lettering. Lettering for ch arts and graphs is 
executed with the standard lett€;ring set. Choice of 
template and pen number dep€;nds on the size of 
the chart or graph* The title 1 ettering should be 
the most prominent. 

5-14. Logarithmic Charts 

a. Semilog arithmic Chart s.'^^'Semilogarithmic 
grids are constructed by divi ding the horizontal 
scale with equally spaced ver1:ical rulings and di- 
viding the vertical scale v?qth logarithmically 
spaced horizontal rulings. In a time series chart, 
time would be arranged along; an arithmetic scale 
and amounts would be arranj^^ed along a logarith- 
mic scale. Because semilogari.thmic charts are de- 
signed to indicate rate of change ratlher than 
amount of ctange, they are also known as rate- 
of-change cha^'ts or ratio charts. Figure 15-7 illus- 
trates the construction and ^labeling of a logarith- 
mic scale. Figure 5-5 com pares the amount of 
change of population as sho^^vn by a curve on coor- 



dinate paper with rate of change of population as 
shown by a curve constructed on semilogarithmic 
paper. 

(1) Uses. Semilogarithmic charts should be 
used to indicate the relative movement of a time 
series, or to compare the relative movements of 
several time series, but only when the intended 
audience is likely to be familiar with this form of 
chart. 

(2) Reading curves. If the curve is a straight 
line inclining upward, it indicates a constant rate 
of change. A convex curve that flattens out, like 
that in figure 5-5, indicates an increase at a de- 
creasing rate, despite the increase of population 
shown on the amount-of -change chart A concave 
curve that slopes upward as it approaches the 
right side of the grid indicates an increase at an 
increasing rate. 

(3) Precautions. The plotting in rate-of- 
change charts requires considerable care because 
of the peculiar character of the logarithmic spac- 
ing. When special gi'ids are prepared without in- 
termediate rulings, it is desirable to use a loga- 
rithmic plotting scale, which may be made easily 
from printed commercial paper. Profile graphs 
are not constructed on semilogarithmic paper. 
Points are connected with a solid line when a 
single curve is drawn. 

b. Double Logarithmic Charts. Double logarith- 
mic charts are used more for solving problems 
than for presenting facts. Both horizontal and 
vertical scales are spaced logarithmically with the 
result that all algebraic equations representing 
multiplication, division, roots and powers are 
straight lines. 
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5-1 5. Hundred-Percent 'Bar Charts 

The purpose of a 100-percent bar chart is to show 
graphically the component percentages of a whole, 
the whole represented as a single bar and the 
component percentages a s component prop.ortional 
areas. The bar may be < drawn either honizontally 
or vertically ; a common ratio of length to j^idth is 
6 inches long to 2 inc'hes wide. A scale can be 
constructed on a separate sheet of paper dividing 
the length into 10 divi? jions, each of which is fur- 
ther subdivided into 10 units. Each unit equals 1 
percent. The scale is used to divide the bar into 
the desired percenta;ges, which are expi*essed 
graphically as areas by drawing perpe:ndiculars 
across the width of the bar at the appropriate 
percentage markings. 
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a. Shading. The component segments of a 100- 
percent bar chart are differentiated from each 
other by solid or line shading (fig. 5-8), Solid 
(black) shading is used only in a series of seg- 
mented 100-percent bar charts. Line shading par- 
allel to the length of the bar is easy to construct; 
horizontal lines are used for horizontal bars, ver- 
tical lines for vertical bars. Line shading perpen- 
dicular to the length of the bar is not recom- 
mended for segmented bars because it confuses 
the location of the segment limits. Diagonal line 
shading or crosshatching is used only in small 
segments because it causes optical illusions of 
blending if used over a long segment. Crosshatch 
shading may be used in place of black for wide 
columns. Dotted shading (pebbled or strippled) is 
effective for columns of medium width, particu- 
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Figure 5S, Shading in bar charts. 



larly where a small segment requires a third or 
fourth distinguishing shading. Lines are spaced 
uniformly and not too close together. Intersecting 
diagonal lines also are used for shading. 

h. Labels, In addition to shading, each segment 
is identified by a percentage figure and a word 
label. The identifying label is placed outside the 
bar adjacent to the appropriate section and ar- 
ranged to read horizontally from left to right 
whether the bar is drawn horizontally or verti- 
cally. Numerical percentage figures are placed in- 
side the bar and arranged about the centerline, 
running parallel to the length. All lettering should 
be completed before the areas are crosshatched or 
shaded. When, for reasons of clarity, it is neces- 
sary to give the numerical quantities in addition 
to percentages, the numbers are presented on the 
side opposite the identifying segment labels ; nu- 
merical values are then read from left to right 
and are alined horizontally. 

c. Comparisons Between 100-Percent Bar 
Charts. The 100-percent bar chart presents the 
component parts of a whole, usually for a specific 
period or for a particular geographical location. If 
a chart showing comparisons of component items 
over a period of years or several geographical lo- 
cations is desired, a series of 100-percent bars is 
used. Each bar is the same height and width and 
contains the same component items. Each item is 
identified by a different kind of shading; the 
meaning of the shading is explained through a key 
placed where it will not interfere with the chart. 
Darkest shadings are placed nearest the baseline. 
Such charts require a two-coordinate frame of 
reference. If the bars extend vertically, percent- 
ages are scaled along the vertical axis. Time, loca- 
tion, or other limiting conditions are scaled along 
the horizontal axis, which also serves as the 
datum line for the bars. 

5-16. Multiple-Bar Charts 

A use of the bar form other than as a 100-percent 
5-8 




Figure 5-9, Progress chart. 
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Figure 5-1 0, Scale selection, 

bar chart is to have the^ length of each bar propor- 
tional to the magnitu de of the quantity repre- 
sented (fig. 5-9). Bars may be alined vertically or 
horizontally; when alined vertically, the chart is 
called a column chart. R ules are given for vertical 
alinement. The same principles apply for con- 
structing a horizontal eh art. 

a. Use, The column i&: effective when used to 
emphasize comparisons of amount in a single time 
series, tci picture period data as against point 
data, and to present facts for popular understand- 
ing. It should not be used for comparing several 
time series or for time stories over an extended 
period with many plottings . 

h. Layout A chart consi&>ting of a few columns 
should he higher than wide ; for more than a few 
columns a wider-than-high chart is preferable. 

c. Grids, A completely ruled coordinate surface 
is not required. The columns themselves make 
vertical ri'.lings unnecessary. Because multiple-bar 
charts ^renerally are used for popular presentation 
and presenit approximate coiTiiparisons, horizontal 
rulings snould be drawn only f requently enough to 
guide a reader's eye to the vertical scale at major 
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intervals. Horizontal rulings will not extend 
through bars and need cover only that portion of 
the field occupied by the columns. 

d. Scale Selection, In column charts, the inter- 
est generally is in comparisons of amounts for 
different dates (fig. 5-10). The amounts are pro- 
portionate to the height of the columns ; hence the 
zeio line, when it is the principal line of refer- 
ence, should always be included. 

Scale Designation, Vertical scale values are. 
placed on the left side, where horizontal rulings 
are complete. If the tallest columns are at the 
right, another vertical scale may be placed at the 
right. Horizontal sale values are centered beneath 
the columns. Values should not be placed at the 
top of the individual columns to indicate magni- 
tudes because of the apparent increase they give 
to the height of the columns. 

/. Column Spacing. To space columns equally 
along the horizontal scale, divide the available 
horizontal space into twice as many spaces as 
there are to be columns and center the columns on 
every other division mark beginning with the first 
from either end. When there are only a few col- 
umns in a chart they should be narrower than the 
white space between ; when there are many col- 
umns the reverse should be true. 

5—17. Time-and-Work Schedules and 
Progress Charts 

Figure 5-9 shows the application of the principle 
of the 100-percent bar chart for presenting graph- 
ically the time estimated for completing various 
phases of a road construction project. The figure 
also affords a comparison of a graphic presenta- 
tion of estimated time, known as a time-and-work 
schedule and a graphic presentation of the actual 
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Figure 5-11, Pie chart 



time taken, known as a progress report. The end 
points of each black bar are determined by the 
estimated starting and finishing dates of each con- 
struction phase. The length of each black shaded 
bar equals 100 percent of estimated time. Subdi- 
viding the black bar into quarters makes compari- 
son of estimated and actual progress easier. 
Actual progress is represented by transverse cross- 
hatching. Although not recommended for bar- 
charts having several component items, trans- 
verse crosshatching is acceptable in this case be- 
cause time is the only item depicted, and because 
daily limits are demonstrated more easily with 
transverse shading than with diagonal or stripped 
shading. 

5-18. Hundred-Percent Circles 

The circular form (fig. 5-11) can be used in the 
same manner as the bar form to show the percent- 
age-wise distribution of the component parts of a 
whole. Charts using the circular form to show^ 
distribution are called sector, or pie, charts, 

a. Layout. When several component parts are to 
be shown, as in figure 5-5, the circle is regarded 
as a clock with the 12 o'clock position as the start- 
ing point, 

b. Shading, Segments are distinguished from 
each other with the same shading techniques used 
in component bar charts. Solid shading is recom- 
mended for the largest segment. Color may be 
used to increase the dramatic effect. 

c. Labels, Lettering and numbering should be 
alined horizontally inside the circle so that the 
chart can be read without turning. When it is 
impossible to place the lettering inside the seg- 
ments being identified, the labels are placed in a 
legend or key and identified by shaded symbols. 
When several circles are used to compare the dis- 
tribution of the sanie items in different periods, it 
is easier to identify the component items with 
consistent shading patterns than with labels. In 
such a case, the shading symbols must be ex- 
plained through a legend or key. 

5-19. Pictorial Charts 

A pictorial chart (fig. 5-12) is basically a form of 
multiple-bar chart with the bars alined horizon- 
tally. Magnitudes in the multiple-bar chart are 
proportional to the lengths of the bars; in a pic- 
torial chart they are proportional to the number 
of symbols in a line. The subject of a bar chart is 
presented in its title or the legend that explains 
the shading symbols; the subject of a pictorial 
chart is explained through the nature of the pic- 
torial symbols. 
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Figure 5-12, Pictorial chart. 

a. Scope, Pictorial charts are used to compare 
approximate quantities. Statistical data are 
rounded oft to fit pictorial units. Symbols should 
express some basic characteristic of the subject so 
that a minimum of explanation is required. In- 
creasing quantities are shown by proportional in- 
creases in the number of symbols used, not by 
proportional increases in symbol sizes. Like multi- 
ple-bar charts, pictorial charts are used only for 
comparisons, not for making isolated statements. 

b. Layout. Pictorial charts are read from top to 
bottom and from left to right. The initial problem 
is to determine the size of the chart. Once this is 
known, the next step is to "divide the space to 
achieve a balanced effect and clear presentation. 
A trial chart is blocked out with rectangles of 
proportions equal to the height and length of the 
lines of lettering and rows of symbols. Sufficient 
space must be allow^ed between rectangles; space 
between rectangles should not be more than their 
height or less than half of it. The area occupied by 
the total of the individual rectangles is repre- 
sented as a large rectangle and centered in the 
chart. All rectangles begin from a common, verti- 
cal reference line at the left. The reference line is 
drawn lightly as a guideline and does not appear 
in the completed chart. 

(1) Roivs per chart. The rule of thumb is to 
limit the number of rows to between three and 
six. If the comparison is such that more than six 
rows are required to pre.-,ent a clear picture of a 
trend or relationship, the data should be pre- 
sented as a curve. 
^ (2) Symbols per row. Symbols must be L-.rge 
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enough to be clear and with enough white spat^ 
separating eacli from its neighbor for both to be 
distinguishable. Values assigned to the individual 
symbols influence the number required. For gen- 
eral purposes, the number of wide symbols, build- 
ings and machinery for example, should not 
exceed 12. The number of narrow symbols, people 
for example, should not exceed 25. Symbols should 
be wide enough for the basic unit to be divided in 
half vertically. To aid in counting long rows of 
symbols, make units of five by providing a wider 
space after each fifth symbol. 

c. Symbols. Simplified silhouettes are the most 
effective for pictorial charts. The most important 
feature of simplified silhouettes is that the sim- 
ples symbols represent the most general situation 
and are recognized by the widest audience. A gen- 
eral rule for selecting the most characteristic 
symbol is to use the one that can be drawn from 
memory. After the size and shape of the basic 
symbol has been decided, it must be reproduced 
uniformly in the necessary quantity. A convenient 
sized rectangle of detail paper is laid out with a 
horizontal baseline and vertical width lines ex- 
tending to the edges of the sheet. Figures are 
drawn between the vertical lines and from the 
baseline. Guidelines are drawn lightly on the 
chart surface. If the chart is to be reproduced and 
tracing paper is used, the figures are placed un- 
derneath the tracing sheet and the guidelines 
alined. If the chart is drawn on an opaque sur- 
face, the back of the template may be blackened 
carefully with a soft pencil to create a carbon 
paper effect. The figures are traced off from above 
aftei uidelines are alined. 

d. Titles and Symbols Explanations. Titles are 
lettered in uppercase letters centered at the top of 
the chart. They should be as concise as clarity 
allows and should not include facts not shown in 
the chart. Symbol explanations are located be- 
neath the rows of symbols and are executed in 
uppercase letters of a smaller size. 

5-20. Organization and Flow Charts 

An organization or flow chart is one which shows 
a related sequence of events, a chain of command, 
a system of administration, or any other system 
in which it is necessary to graphically represent a 
connection bctireen ^'^eparate but interdependent 
nuiti^. It is not primarily concerned with numbers 
and quantities but with how the components of an 
organization relate to one another. 

a. Organization Chart, One of nplest and 

most common types of organi:/ ^ou charts shows 
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the arrangement of authority and responsibility 
within an organization (fig. 5-13). Before draw- 
ing in finished form, it is advisable to make a 
rough sketch on a piece of scratch paper to learn 
what the approximate shape and size of the final 
drawing will be. The name, rank or grade, and 
position of the highest authority in the organiza- 
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Figure 5-13, Organization chart 



tion chart to be made should be place centered and 
near the top of the sheet and inclosed in a box 
drawn with medium lines. Other members of the 
organization who are directly responsible to him 
should be placed below, also in boxes drawn with 
medium lines. Connect the boxes with thick lines 
that are perpendicular rather than radiating from 
a single point. Continue this process downward, 
placing subsidiary members of the organization 
below and properly balanced around their superi- 
ors. If there is a liaison, organized cooperation, or 
other regular contact between two units which are 
equal in authority, connect them horizontally with 
a dotted or dashed line. 

6. Flow Chart A fliow chart (fig. 5~-14), like the 
organization chart, also shows a relation between 
different parts of steps. It differs in that it shows 
a process or sequence of events that micst take 
plOiQ^e in a specific order to produce a desired re- 
sult. The flow may not always be a simple series, 
with step A followed by step B, then step C, etc. 
There may be a sequence of events that must take 
place simultaneously with one step in order to 
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Figure 6-1 Flow chart. 
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make the next step possible. For example, step 
followed by step y, followed by step Z may be 
necessary before steps A and Z can ( Dmbine lo 
make step B possible. No matter what format is 
used, keeping the chart as simple as possible is 
necessary. It must be remembered that the pur- 
pose is to make a complex process understandable 
at a glance. AVOID a chart obscured by needless 
lines or poorly organized components. For this 
reason rough drafts should be made, and the flow 
chart well planned. If the chart is to be used for 
large-scale display, dimensioning arrows are too 
small to indicate flow clearly; therefore, large ar- 
rows should be used. 

5-21 . Tools and Materials 

a. Tools* Working charts not intended for dis- 
play or reproduction are constructed on coordi- 



nate paper with drawing pencils and standard 
drafting equipment. Charts for display or repro- 
duction are prepared in pencil and traced in ink, 
or inked in. The ruling pen is used for inking lines 
drawn with a T-square or triangle. Payzant and 
Speedball pens are used to give the proper weight 
to curves and other freehand lines. 

b. Chart Paper, Smooth, heavy paper provides 
the best surface for display charts. Bristol board 
and illustration board normally are available in 
standard flat sheets 22 by 30 inches and in thick- 
nesses up to inch. Both sides of Bristol board 
are satisfactory drawing surfaces ; illustration 
board provides only one suitable side. Hot-pressed 
surfaces are glossy and suitable for pen-and-ink 
work and water colors. Cold-pressed surfaces are 
duller and suitable for water colors but are not as 
good for pen-and-ink work as hot-pressed. 



Settion IV. TRAINING AIDS 




5-22. Characteristics 

A training aid is a simple explicit poster-like rep- 
resentation of an official standard, and is used to 
direct its audience to a specific decision, selection, 
or method of behavior. For example, figure 5-15 
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Figure 5-15. Training aid. 
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provides a quick and ready aid for determining 
the standard specifications of common nails so 
that a correct selection can be made, A training 
aid may consist of a picture plus wording or 
wording alone. The paragraphs in this section 
present sufficient information for the draftsman 
to produce an adequate training aid by using his 
technical drawing skills, 

5-23. Elements of a Training Aid 

Wording, or text, and the picture are the principal 
elements of a training aid Together they should 
compose a poster that is simple and bold in de- 
sign, brief in text, understood at sight, pleasant 
and strong in color, balanced in composition, and 
designed to attract attention. 

a. Picture. The considerations governing the 
choice of appropriate pictorial material are simi- 
lar to those presented for choosing pictorial sym- 
bols (para 5-19c). The picture should convey the 
same information as the text; it should not be so 
detailed as to distract attention from its message; 
and it should be general enough to be recognized 
by the widest possible i.jdience. Clippings of pic- 
tures from newspapers and magazines may be 
used if drawing Lalent is not available. If the clip- 
ping is cut carefully and given a few touches of 
color after being mounted, it will give the appear- 
ance of having been painted on the card. A file of 
clippings for tracing or mounting will be helpful 
to draftsmen engaged in preparing training aids. 
Whenever a clipping contains a human figure, it 
should be faced toward the text so that the eye of 
the observer is led toward the text. 
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6. Text Text should be brief ; it should make a 
complete statement; and its meaning should be 
clear. When a training aid makes a series of state- 
ments, the number should not exceed four. Nega- 
tive statements should be avoided; the poster 
should tell what to do, rather than what not to do. 
When not expressed as a directive or command, 
the text should express a conclusive attitude. 
Wording is effective by virtue of its message and 
its mechanical arrangement on the poster. 

5-24. Layout 

The layout of a poster is a rough pencil plan that 
arranges lines, paragraphs, and pictures so that 
they have a pleasing relation to one another. The 
important considerations in the layout of a poster 
are balance, harmony, unity, and simphcity. 

a. Balance. The principle of balance is similar 
to that described in the layout of a pictorial chart. 
Lines of lettering and pictures are represented as 
rectangles and arranged symmetrically about ver- 
tical and horizontal centerlines or along intersect- 
ing diagonals drawn between opposite corners of 
the card. The lines of the rectangles parallel the 
borderlines of the poster. Balance also is affected 
by tones. If one line of lettering is quite dark, it 
must be balanced by an equal area of the same 
tone or a larger area of a lighter tone. 

6. Harmony. Harmony implies a relationship 
between the various layout rectangles. Size, shape, 
tone, and color must have qualities in common 
throughout. 

c. Unity. The component parts of a training aid 
must blend to focus audience attention on the 
most important units. This can be done by arrang- 
ing the most important parts of the inscription at 
the most important points on the poster. Unre- 
lated statements should be avoided. 

d. Simplicity. Training aids should not be over- 
ornamented. Letter styles, borders, and back- 
grounds should be simple enough to permit con- 
centration on the central message. Lettering is 
drawn to the size required by good balance and 
emphasis. 

e. Lettering. Letters are sketched in with a soft 
pencil, and with guidelines to establish letter 
height and inclination. If many posters are to be 
made with the same size and style of lettering, 
templates can bo made by drawing the alphabet 
and numbers on a sheet of cardboard and cutting 
the letters out with a sharp knife and steel 
straightedge. Beginners should construct block 
letters of the kind shown in figure 4-4. The out- 
lines are drawn with a ruling pen after the letters 



have been sketched, and the open areas are filled 
in with a brush or ruling pen. 

5-25. Use of Color 

India inks are available in various colors. Drafts- 
men should limit themselves at first to two colors 
in preparing training aids. 

a. Color Combinations. Red is the most suitable 
single color for use in combination with black and 
white. It provides brightness and effective con- 
trast and its intensity permits the eye to focus 
readily at normal reading distance. Black letter- 
ing against a yellow background provides the best 
visibility both for those with normal vision and 
for those who are color blind. For this reason the 
black-and-yellow combination is used on highway 
safety signs. Green .against red, blue against red, 
and red against green should be avoided because 
these combinations seem to make the letters vi- 
brate and difficult to read. 

b. Application of Colors. Poster color or ink 
may be applied with a wide-point pen or a brush. 
If sufficiently diluted, poster color may be used in 
place of ink to produce fine lines drawn with a 
ruling pen. If a stencil is used for uniformity, 
letters may be cut out of colored paper and pasted 
on a poster with rubber cement or glue. 

5-26. Materials 

Illustration and Bristol board are satisfactory for 
preparing training aids. 

a. Brushes. Brushes are made of sable or 
camel's hair with the former preferable. They are 
in two styles, round and flat with square ends. 
The widths of the sizes most generally used range 
from V4 to 1 inch. Brushes are used for lettering 
with water colors. 

(1) Use, A ] . ush is held between the thumb 
and the first two /ingers in a nearly vertical posi- 
tion and should not be gripped too tightly. Strokes 
are made with a full, swinging movement of the 
arm and with the extreme tip of the brush. The 
flat brush should be kept well filled with color and 
should b3 lifted abruptly from the paper at the 
end of the stroke to give the stroke a square tip. 
Persistent practice is essential for the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory technique. 

(2) Care. Brushes should always be kept 
clean and stored either flat or upright on the han- 
dle. To clean a brush, use the proper solvent or 
thinner for the color or colors used, to remove as 
much of the color as possible. Wet the brush in 
lukewarm water, apply a mild soap, and work up 
a lather by rubbing the brush on the palm of the 
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hand, then rinse it thoroughly. Reshape the brush 
and put it away. 

6. Color, Prepared poster colors are available in 
jars. Unless a particular color is used extensively, 
only the follov^ing colors need be on hand: v^hite, 
black, and the basic primary colors, red, yellov^, 
and blue. To obtain the secondary colors combine, 
red and yellov^ to get orange, yellov^ and blue to 
get green, and blue and red to get purple. White 
can be added to any of the above colors to get 
pinks, tints and light pastel colors. Black can be 
added to the vs^arm colors (ydlow^, red, and or- 



ange) to obtain browns varying from raw umber 
to burnt sienna. Complimentary colors such as red 
and green can also be combined in equal amounts 
to produce a neutral brown. To obtain olive drab 
(O.D.) start with a quantity of green and add 
small amounts of red until the desired color is 
obtained. In some cases, due to the quality of pig- 
ment used in the paint, it may be necessary to add 
a touch of yellow or black or both to achieve the 
desired color. There are also available special flu- 
orescent colors that glow, especially under ultravi- 
olet light, and can be used for special effects. 
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CHAPTER 6 
GEOMETRICAL CONSTRUCTION 



6-1. Introduction 

a. The principles of geometric construction 
were developed using only the pencil, straight- 
edge, compass and the mathematics of plane ge- 
ometry. However, the draftsman has at his dis- 
posal many other instruments. The T-square, 
triangles, scales, curves, and so on, are used to 
make these constructions with speed and 



accuracy. Applied geometry is the application of 
the instruments of the draftsman to make geomet- 
ric constructions. 

6. Knowledge of the principles of geometric 
constructions and applied geometry is essential to 
the draftsman. The representation of objects that 
require this knowledge occur frequently in engi- 
neering drawings. Each construction problem in 
this chapter is described by a sequence of steps. 



Section I. GEOMETRICAL NOMENCLATURE 
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6-2. Point 

A point represents a location in space or on a 
drawing, and has no width, height, or depth. A 
point is represented by the intersection of two 
lines, by a short crossbar on a line, or by a small 
cross (fig. 6-1). 

6-3. Line 

A line has length without breadth. A curved line is 
generated by a point moving in a constantly 
changing direction. A straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. If the line is indefi- 
nite in extent, the length is a matter of conveni- 
ence, and the end points are not fixed. If the end 
points of the line are significant, they must be 
marked by means of small cross bars (fig. 6-1). A 
segment is any part of a divided line. A vertical 
line is the position described by a string hanging 
in space with a weight attached to its lower end, a 
plumb line, A horizontal line is perpendicular to a 
vertical line. Two lines are perpendicular to each 
other if they form right angles (90°) at their 
intersection. Two perpendicular lines may be 
marked with a box to indicate perpendicularity as 
shown in figure 6-2. Either straigl ^ lines or 
curved lines are parallel if the lines remain equi- 
distance from each other at all points. A common 
symbol for parallel lines is |j, and for perpendicu- 
lar lines is |/| (singular) or j/js (plural). 

6-4. Angles 

An angle is formed by two intersecting lines and 
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is measured in degrees of arc or hours of time. In 
construction drafting the degrees of arc definition 
is most commonly used. A degree is divided into 
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Figure 6-1, Points and straight line. 
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60 minutes (60') and a minute is further divided 
into 60 seconds (60"). Figure 6-3 shows different 
types of angles and the terminology used to de- 
scribe them. 

a. A full circle contains 360 degrees (360°). 




PARAilCl UNCS 




PERPENDICULAR LINES 

Figure 6-2. Parallel and perpendicular lines. 



b. A straight angle is 180°, notice the leaders 
and crossbar to properly indicate this angle. 

c. A right angle is 90°. 

d. An acute angle is any angle containing less 
than 90 = . 

e. An obtuse angle is any angle containing more 
than 90°. 

/. Two angles are complementary if they total 
exactly 90 ^ 

g. Two angles are supplementary if they total 
exactly 180^ 

6-5. Triangles 

A plane triangle is a figure bounded by three 
straight sides. The sum of the interior angles is 
always. 180°. The following triangles and termi- 
nology are keyed to figure 6-4. If no sides or an- 
gles are equal, it is a scalene triangle. If one of the 
angles of a scalene triangle is obtuse, it is an 
obtuse scalene triangle (a). If 2 sides and 2 angles 
are equal, it is an isosceles triangle (b). If all 
sides and angles are equal, it is an equilateral 
triangle (c). If one of the angles is 90"", it is a 
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Figure 6-4. Triang\es. 
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right triangle (d). In a right triangle, the side 
opposite the 90"" angle is called the hypotenuse. 
The square of the hypotenuse is equal to the sum 
of the squares of the other two sides = A'^ + 
(e). Any triangle inscribed in a semcircle is a 
right triangle if the hypotenuse coincides with the 
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diameter (f). Assume any point C on semicircle, 
line A-B Hypotenuse = Diameter, and angle 
ACB = 90 . 

6-6. Quadrilaterals 

A quadrilateral is a plane figure bounded by four 
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Figure 6-5, Quadrilaterals, 

straight lines. Figure 6-5 shows the different 
types of quadrilaterals and is keyed to the follow- 
ing terminology. If no sides are parallel, it is a 
trapezium (a). If only two sides are parallel, it is 
a trapezoid (b). If the opposite sides are parallel, 
the quadrilateral is also a parallelogram (c, d, e, 
and f). If opposite sides are parallel and have two 
obtuse and two acute angles, it is a rhomboid (c). 
If opposites are parallel, all sides equal, with two 
acute angles and two obtuse, it is a rhombus (d). If 
opposite sides are parallel and equal, with right 
angles, it is a rectangle (e). If all sides are paral- 
lel and equal with right angles, it is a square (f). 

6-7. Polygons 

A polygon is any plane figure bounded by straight 
lines. If the polygon has equal angles and equal 
sides, it can be inscribed in or circumscribed 
around a circle and is called a regular polygon. An 
equilateral triangle is a regular polygon, while a 
scalene triangle is not, A square is a regular poly- 
gon, while the other quadrilaterals are not. Figure 
6-6 shows some of the regular polygons, which 
are an inscribed triangle, a circumscribed square, 
an inscribed pentagon, an inscribed hexagon, 
an inscribed heptagon, and an inscribed octagon. 
Other polygons that are not shown are Nonagon, 
which has 9 sides; Decagon, 10 sides; Dodecagon, 
12 sides. 

6-8. Circle 

^9^"'?r/e is a closed plane curve all points of which 
6-4 
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Figure 6-6, Regular polygons, 

are the same distance from a point called the 
center (fig. 6-7). The distance around the circle is 
called the circumference. A portion of the circum- 
ference is called an arc; half the circumference is 
called a semicircle. A straight line from the center 
to the circumference is called the radius, A 
straight line passing through the center of a circle 
with the end points at the circumference is re- 
ferred to as the diameter. A line not bounded by 
the circumference and intersecting a circle at 
more than one point is called a secant. A line 
intersecting a circle at more than one point with 
the end points bounded by the circumference is 
called a chord. A line that intersects a circle at 
only one point is called a tangeyit. Secants, chords 
and tangents are all perpendicular to one of the 
radii. Tangents are perpendicular to the radius at 
the point of intersection. The radii that are per- 
pendicular to the secants and chords bisect them. 
A plane that is bounded by a 90° arc and two 
radii is called a quadrant, A plane bounded by an 
arc and two radii is called a sector, A plane 
bounded by a chord (or secant) and an arc is 
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Figure 6-7. Circles. 

called a segment. Circles I zing a common center 
are concentric circles ana those that do not are 
eccentric circles, 

6-9. Four Plane Curves 

Four plane curves (conic sections) are obtained 
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Figure 6-8. Four plane curves. 

by cutting a right-circular cone at different an-' 
gles, producing the following curved figures: 
circle, ellipse, parabola, and hyperbola (fig. 6-8). 

6-10. Special Curves 

Special curves are cycloid, epicycloid, hypocycloid, 
involutes, spirals and helix. Refer to paragraphs 
6-76 through 6-79 for a detailed description and 
methods of drawing. Other curves, whenever nec- 
essary, can be found in any good text book of 
analytic geometry and calculus. Typical of the 
curves that may be needed are the catenary,- car- 
dioid, sine curve, cosine curve, logarithmic spiral, 
reciprocal (hyperbolic) spiral, parabolic spiral, 
logarithmic curve, exponential curve and curvesf 
of velocity and acceleration. 
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Section II. STRAIGHT 

6-1 1 . To Draw Straight Lines 

a. Horizontal Lines. 

(1) With T-square and drawing board. The 
draftsman's horizontal line is constructed by 
drawing from left to right along the working edge 
of a T-square (B, fig. 6-9). The pencil should be 
inclined to the right at an angle of about 60°, with 
the point close to the junction of the working edge 
and the paper. The pencil is held lightly and, if 
sharpened with a conical point, is rotated slowly 
while the line is being drawn to achieve a uniform 
line width and preserve the shape of the point. 
Normally, when a series of horizontal lines is 
being drawn, the sequence of drawing is from the 
top down, 

(2) With triangles. To draw a straight line 
through two points with triangle (fig. 6-10), 
place the point of the pench at point B and bring 
the triangle against the point of the pencil. Then 
using this point a3 a pivot, swing the triangle 
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LINE CONSTRUCTION 

until its edge is in alinement with point A, and 
draw the line. 

b. Vertical Lines. Vertical lines are produced 
parallel to the working edge of the drawing board 
by using triangles in combination with a T- 
square. One leg of a triangle is placed against the 
working edge of the blade and the other faces the 
working edge of the board to prevent the drafts- 
man from casting a shadow over his work (A, fig, 
6-9). Lines are drawn from the bottom up. The 
pencil is inclined toward the top of the working 
sheet at an angle of approximately 60"^, with the 
point as close as possible to the junction of the 
triangle and drawing paper. Sequence in drawing 
a series of vertical lines is from left to right. At 
no time should the lower edge of the T-square 
blade be used as a base for triangles. 

c. Inclined Lines. The direction or angle of in- 
clination of an inclined line on a drawing sheet is 
measured by reference to the baseline from which 
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Figure 6-9. Drawing straight lines with T-square and triangles. 
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it is drawn. Inclined lines at standard angles are 
constructed with the T-square as a base for trian- 
gles used either singly or in combination (fig, 
6-9). Used in combination with the T-square as a 
base, the triangles serve as guides for producing 
lines at intervals of 15°. Used singly, the 45° 
triangle will divide a circle into 8 equal parts; the 
30° X 60° triangle will divide a circle into 12 
equal parts. For drawing lines at angles other 
than those described above, the protractor is used 
(para 2-11). Either triangle may be used as a 
straightedge to connect the two points indicating 
the vertex and angle of inclination. 

d. Parallel Lines. To draw a linB parallel (fig. 
6-11) to a given line, adjust the hypotenuse of a 
right triangle in combination with a straightedge 
(T-square or triangle) to the given line; then, 
holding the straightedge firmly in position, slip 
the triangle to the desired position and draw the 
parallel line along the hypotenuse. 

e. Perpendicular Lines. To construct a line per- 
pendicular (fig. 6-12) to an existing line, use the 
right triangle and a straightedge in combination, 
the hypotenuse of the right triangle resting 
against the upper edge of the straightedge. Adjust 
one leg of the right triangle to a given line. Then 
the right triangle is slid along the supporting 
straightedge to the desired position. The line is 
drawn along the leg perpendicular to the leg that 
was adjusted to the given line. 

6-1 2. Bisecting a Line With a Compass 

From the two ends of the line (A anu 5), swing 
arcs of the same radius (1, fig. 6-13), greater 
than 1/2 the length of the line, and draw a line 
through the arc intersections (C and D). This line 
bisects the given line and is the perpendicular 
bisector. 

6-1 3. Bisecting a Line With a T-Square and 
Triangles 

To construct on the given line AB equal angles at 
points A and B (2, fig. 6-13), draw lines AC and 
BC using a 'sQ' to 60° or 45° triangle. Then draw 
a perpendicular line from point C to line AB 
using the 90° side of the triangle. The perpendicu- 
lar line CD cuts AB at the midpoint D. CD is the 
perpendicular bisector of the given line AB. 

6-14. Trisecting a Line With a Compass and 
Straightedge 

On the given line AB (fig. 6-14) and using a ra- 
dius equal to AB, draw two arcs of somewhat 
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Figure 6-10. Drawing a line with a triangle. 
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Figure 6-11. Drawing parallel lines. 

more han quarter circles, using A and B as cen- 
ters. Vhese arcs will intersect at C. Using the 
same radius AB and with C as center intersect the 
first arcs at D and E. Then draw lines DA. and 
EB, which intersect at 0. Using length OA or OB 
(which should be equal) as a radius, A and B as 
centers, draw arcs to intersect at T which also 
will cut AD and BE at R and S. Draw lines RT 
and ST, which will intersect AB at the required 
trisection points U and F. 
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Figure 6-^12. Drawing a perpendicular line. 

6-15. Trisecting a Line With a T-Square and 
30' to 60' Triangle 

From the given line AB, draw lines from A and B 
at an angle of 30° that intersect at C (1, fig. 
6-15). Then from C draw lines at an angle 60"^ 
that intersect AB at D and E, ihe required points. 

6-16. Dividing a Line Into Equal Parts With a 
T-Square and Triangles 

The principles of bisectior and trisection can be 
combined to achieve successive bisections of a line 
into 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, or 16 equal parts. As shown 
in 2, figure 6-15 equal angles from A and B locate 
C, and the perpendicular from C to AB gives the 
mid-point. Successive operations will give 4, 8, 16, 
etc. parts. In figure 6~i6, lines at an angle of 30° 
to AB from A and B locate C, and lines at an 
Q angle of 60° to AB from C locate D and E, the 
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Figure 6-lS. Perpendicular bisectors, 

third points. Then 30° lines from A and D will 
bisect AD at Fy giving sixth divisions; or trisect- 
ing DE gives points G and H producing ninth 
points; or bisecting EB to locate mid-point J, and 
again bisecting EJ and BJ locate points K and L, 
giving twelfth divisions of AB, 

6-1 7. Dividing a Line Into any Number of 
Equal Parts With a Compass and 
Straightedge 

Given the line AB (fig. 6--17)— 

a. Draw line AC from point A at any conven- 
ient angle and length. 

b. With a compass or dividers, mark off the 
required number of equal parts along line AC. 
(Example shows 5 equal parts.) 

c. Draw line from point B to last point marked 
off on AC (5 on example), thus making angle P. 

d. The next step is to construct an angle at 
point 4 equal to angle P. With point 5 as center, 
with any convenient radius Ri intersect lines B5 
and AC at points .r and y. Then with point 4 as 
center, and the same radius Ri, strike an arc MN, 
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Figure 6-14' Trisecting a line with a compass and 
straightedge. 
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Figure 6-15. Dividing a line into equal parts using a 
T-square and triangles, 

e. With a radius of Ro equal to the straight line 
distance of a:?/, using point 7/ as center, strike an 
arc intersecting arc MN at point x\ 

/. Step Six, Draw a line from point 4 through 
point x' intersecting line AB at point This 
forms angle P' equal to angle P, thus making line 
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Figure 6-16. Dividing a line into eqiial parts '.v 
bisections and trisections using a T-square and triangles. 



4 parallel to line 5. Continue to construct equal 
angles and parallel lines at 3, 2, and 1 repeating d 
and e above. Points 1', 2', 3', and 4' divide line AB 
into 5 equal parts. 

6-1 8. Dividing a Line Into any Number of 

Equal Parts With a Scale, T-Square and 
Triangle 

Given the Hne AB (fig. 6-18)— 

a. Draw^ a vertical line from point B of given 
line AB with T-square and triangle. 

6. Set zero of scale at point A, 

c. Swing scale up until tenth unit falls on verti- 
cal line and make marks at each unit. (Any unit 
may be used on the vertical line depending on the 
number of equal parts required.) 

d. Draw verticle construction lines through 
each point with T-square and triangle. These lines 
divide line AB into the required equal parts (10 in 
example). 

6-19. Drawing a Line Through a Point 
Parallel to a Given Line Using a 
Compass and Straightedge 

Given the line AB and point P (fig. 6-19) — 

a. Take a compass and place pin point at given 
point P as center, strike an arc CD with any con- 
venient radius R that intersects the given line AB 
at a point E, 

b. Without adjusting the compass, using the 
same radius i?, but this time with point E as 
center strike an arc FG intersecting given line AB 
at point H. 

c. Adjust the compass to the straight line dis- 
tance PH, the new radius, R\ With center at £*, 
strike an arc // with the new radius intersect- 
ing arc CD at point Q, 
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Figure 6—17. Dividing a line into any number 



d. Draw a line through points P and Q ; this is 
the required parallel line to g'iven line AB through 
given point P, 

6-20. Drawing a Line Through a Point 

Parallel tc a Given Line Using Triangles 

Adjust a triangle to the given line AB (fig. 6-20) 
Q with a second triangle as a base. Slide the alined 




equal partB with a compass and straightedge. 

triangle to its position at point P and draw the 
required line. 

6-21 . Drawing a Line Parallel to and a Given 
Distance From a Given Line, Using 
Triangles and Compass 

Draw an arc with the given distance R as radius 
(fig. 6-21) using any point (P) on the given line 
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AB as center. Then adjust the triangle to line AB, 
with a second triangle as a base. Sli^de the alined 
triangle to a position tangent to the circular arc 
and draw the required line. 
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Figure 6-18, Dividing a line into any number cf equal 
parts with a ficale, T-square^ and triangle. 



6-22. Erecting a Perpendicular to a Line From 
a Given Point With Compass and 
Straightedge 

With given point P as a center and radius Rx of 
any convenient length, draw arcs intersecting 
given line AB, at points X and Y (fig. 6-22). With 
X and Y as centers and radius of any conven- 
ient length, draw arcs intersecting at point Q. 
Line PQ is then the required perpendicular, 

6-23. Erecting a Perpendicular to a Line From 
a Given Point With a Triangle and 
T-Square 

Square the given line with the top blade of the 
T-square. Slide the triangle along T-square blade 
to the point and draw perpendicular (fig. 6-23). 

6-24. Erecting a Perpendicular to a Line at a 
Given Point on the Line With a Compass 
and Straightedge 

Given the line AB and a point P on the line (fig. 
6-24)^ 

a. Select any convenient point 0 as a center. 
6. With radius OP and 0 as center, draw an arc 
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Figure 6^19. Drawing a line through a point parallel to a given line using a compass and straightedge. 
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Figure Erecting a perpendicular to a line from a 

given point with a triangle and T-aquare. 




Figure 6-21, Drawing a line parallel to and at a given 
distance from a given line, using a compass and triangles. 




given point with a compass and straightedge. 
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Figure 6-25, Erecting a perpendicular to a line at a given 
point on the line using a triangle. 




Figure 6-20. Constructing an angle of 45° with a coi-tvass 
and straightedge. 



slightly greater than a semicircle establishing 
point Q on t!ie given line. Extend a line from 
point Q through point 0, intersecting the arc at 
point C 

c. Connect points P and C, forming the required 
perpendicular. 

6-25. Erecting a Perpendicular to a Line at a 

Given Point on the Line Using a Triangle 

Set a 30° to 60° tiiar^le so that its short side 
coincides with line AB (fig. 6-25). Place a second 
triangle against the hypotenuse of the first. Then 
hold the second triangle 'irmly and slide the fii'st 
triangle upward until its vertical edge rests on 
point P. 



6-26. Constructing an Angle of 45"" With a 
Compass and Straightedge 

For large construction or when great accuracy is 
needed, the method of equal legs (fig. 6-26) can be 
used as described below, 

a. With any distance A5 . on the given line^ with 
the center at B and radius AB draw an arc of 
more than a quarter circle, 

b. Erect a perpendicular to line AB at B, 

c. The intersection of the arc and perpendicular 
is point C, 

d. Form a triangle by drawing a line connecting 
points A and C. The angles at A and C are 45°. 
The three angles of a triangle total 180°, the per- 
pendicular forms a right angle which is 90°, and 
equal legs of a triangle form equal angles 

6-27, Laying Out Angles With a Compass and 
Straightedge 

Angles in multiples of 30° may be needed for 
large constructions, and when great accuracy is 
required the following method can be used (fig. 
6-27). On a given line, with radius AB, swing an 
arc with A as center. With the sam'-* radius and B 
as center, cut the original arc at C, The included 
angle CAB is 60°, and by bisection (para 6-28) 
30° is obtained. For 120°, radius AB is laid off 
from A and C to D, the line AD is drawn, and the 
angle DAB is 120°. By bisecting angle DACy angle 
FAB is 90°. 

6-28. Bisecting an Angle 

With point 0, the apex of the given angle AB, as s 
center and with radius ivi of any conv^aient 
length, draw an arc intersecting both sides o'.^ the 
angle (fig. 6-28). With the points of intersection 
A and B thus formed as centers and wiLh radius 
R'i of any convenient length, draw arcs intersect- 
ing at point P. Connect points F and 0, bisecting 
the given angle. Repeating this method will divide 
the angle into 4, 16, S2, and so on. 

6-29. Dividing an Angle Into Any Number of 
Equal Parts 

Swing an arc of any convenient radius intersect- 
ing AB and AC (fig. 6-29). With dividers, divide 
the arc into required number of segments. This 
method is done by trial and error, and is time 
consuming. Lines drawn from A through these 
points will divide the angle into the required num- 
ber of segmentt>. Another method is to divide the 
number of degrees by the number of divisions 
desired. For example to divide a 45° angle into 5 
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Figure 6-27, Laying out ang\ 

equal parts, 45 5 = 9°. Use a protractor and 
set off 9 degrees 5 times. 

6-30. Constructing an Angle Equal to a 
Given Angle 

Draw a line DX of convenient length as one side 
of the angle to be constructed. With point A as a 
center and any convenient radius Rx vstrike an arc 
intersecting both sides of the given angle A at 
points B and C (fig. 6-30). With point D as center 
and the same radius R\ strike an arc of conven- 
ient length, intersscting the line DX at poirt 
Set compass to the radius Ry equal to the c lord 
BC, and v^ith point E as the center strike an arc 
vi^hich intersacts first arc at point F. Draw line 
DFy making angle D equal to angle A. 

6-31. Constructing an equilateral Triangle 
Given One Side Using a Compass and 
Straightedge 

With side AB as a radius and centers at A and B, 
O strike arcs intersecting at C. Draw AC and BC 



with a compass and straightedge. 

forming equilateral triangle ABC (1, fig. 6-31). 
The geometric center can be found by drawing* 
arcs with A and B as centers and radius AB. 
These will intersect at C. With center at C and 
radius AB strike arcs to locate points X and Y. 
Then draw bX and AY which will intersect at 0, 
tlie geometric center (2, fig. 6-51). 

6—32. Constructing an Equilatercjl Triangle 
Given One Side, Using v i -Square and 
Triangle 

Draw line AB. Construe*- 60° angles at points A 
and B. The radiating lines will intersect at point 
C formi g an equilateral triangle (fig 6-32). Con- 
struct 30' cingles with construction lines at points 
A and B. The lines will intersect at point 0 locat- 
ing the geometric center. 

6-33. Constructing an Isosceles Triangle Given 
Base and One Side 

With side AC as a radius and centers A and i?, 
strike arcs intersecting at C. Draw AC and BC 
forming isosceles triangle ABC (fig. 6--33). 
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Figure 6-29, Dividing an angle into any number of equal 
parts. 
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Figure 6-28. Bisecting an angle, 

6-34. Constructing a Scalene Triangle Given 
Three Sides 

Given sides A, B, and C, draw one side (2, fig. 
6-34). Strike two arcs from the ends of line A 
with radii one equal to and one equal to C. 
Draw sides C and B from intersection of arcs and 
the ends of side A. 

6-35. Drawing a Right Triangle When 

Hypotenuse and One Side are Given 

Draw a line AB equal to the length of the hypot- 
enuse, bisect it to find point 0. With point 0 as 
the center and half the length of the hypotenuse 
as the radius, strike an arc (2, fig. 6-35). With 
one end of the hypotenuse as the center and the 
length of the given side AC as the radius, strike 




Figure 6-30. Constmicting an angle equal to a given angle. 



an arc intersecting the first arc (3, fig. 6-35). 
Connect the intersection of the arcs to the ends of 
the hypotenuse (4, fig. 6-35). 
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Figure 6-31, Constructing an equilateral triangle given 
one aide, using a compass and straightedge. 




6-36. Drawing a Square Given One Side, 
Using a Compass and Straightedge 

a. Draw a given side AB. Through point A, 
construct a perpendicular (1, fig. 6-36). 

6, With A as center and AB as radius, draw the 
arc .to .intersect .the.. perpendicular at C (2, fig. 
6-36). 

c. With B and C as centers, and AB as radius, 
strike arcs to intersect at D (3, fig. 6^6). 

d. Draw lines CD and BD (4, fig. 6-^36), com- 
pleting the square. 

6-37. Drawing a Square Given One Side, 
Using a T-Square and Triangle 

a. Draw the given side AB, Using the T-square 
and 45"^ angle triangle, draw lines AC and BD 
perpendicular to line AB (1, fig. 6-37). 

6. Draw lines AD and BC at 45"" angles to line 
AB (2, fig. 6-37). 

c. Draw line CD with T-square (3, fig. 6-37), 
completing the square. 

6-38. Drawing a Square With the Distance 
Across the Corners Given 

a. Draw a circle with a radius of half the dis- 
tance *'across the corners" (2, fig. 6-38). The dis- 
tance **across the corners" is distance measured 
along the diagonal from opposite corners. 

6. Draw two diameters at right angles to each 
other. The intersection of these diameters with 
the circle are the vertexes of the inscribed square 
(3, fig. 6-38), connecting the vertexes completes 
the square. 
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Figure 6-33. Constructing a)t isosceles triangle given the 
base and one side. 
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Figure (1—12. Constructing an equa lateral triangle given 
one sid€t using a T-square and triangle. 
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Figure G~3Jf. Conxhiicting c scalene triangle given three 

siucs, 
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Figure 6-S5. Drawing a right triangle when the hypote- 
nuse and one side are given. 
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Figure 6-36, Drawing a square given one side, using a 
compass and straightedge. 




Figure 6S7, Drawing a square given one side, using a 
T-square and triangle. 





Figure 6-S8. Drawing a square with the distance across 
the comers given, 
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Figure 6-39, Drawing a square with the distance across 
the fiats given. 




Figure 6-^40, Drawing a pentagon inscribed in a given 
circle with a compass and straightedge. 

6-39. Drawing a Square With the Distance 
Across the Flats Given 

a. Draw a circle with a radius of half the dis- 
tance ''across the flats'' (2, fig. 6-39). The dis- 
tance "across the flats'' is the distance measured 
from the center of one side ^o the center of the 
opposite side. 

fc. Draw 2 diameters perpendicular to each 
other to locate the points of tangency (3 fie 
6-39). ' 

c. Using the T square and 45" triangle, draw 
the four sides tangent to the circle (4, fig. 6-39), 
completing the square. 

6^0. Drawing a Pentogon Inscribed in a 
Given Circle With a Compass and 
Straightedge 

Draw a diameter {AB) of the given circle (fig. 
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Figure 6~4l. Drawing a regular pentagon given one side. 



6-40). Dvc^w raclivis OC perpendicular to the di- 
amot^r AE Bisect line OB at point D. With point 
D as a renter and using CD as a radius, draw an 
arc intersecting the diameter at point E, With 
point C as a center and using CE as a raduis, 



draw an arc intersecting the circle at point F. 
Draw line CF, thus forming one side of the re- 
quired pentagon. Using the comxpass, step off dis- 
tance CF around the circle. Connect the points 
thus formed to complete the required pentagon. 



6-41 • Drawing a Regular Pentagon Given One 
Side Using a Compass and Straightedge 

a. Draw the given side, line AB. Construct a 
perpendicular at A (1, fig. 6-41). 

. With a radius of AB, and A as the center, 
locate point C (2, figV6-il). 

c. Draw line BC and extend it beyond C (3, fig. 
6-41), 

d. With a radius of AC, and C as the center, 
locate point D (4, fig. 6^1 ). 

e. With radius AD and centers A and B, draw 
arcs to intersect at 0 (5, fig. 6-41). 

/. With the same radius AD and center 0 draw 
a circle (6, fig. 6-41). 

g. Step off AB as a chord to locate points E, F, 
and G (7, fig. 6-41). 

h. Connect the points to complete the pentagon 
(8, fig, 6-41). 



6-42. Drawing a Pentagon Given One Side 
Using a Protractor and Straightedge 

a. Draw the given side AJS, and draw angles ;f 
108° at points A and B (1, fig. 6-42). 

b. Mark off given side AB to locate points C and 
D (2, fig. 6-42). 

c. Measure an angle of 108° at points C and D 
to locate point E. Connect lines CE and DE (3, 
fig. 6-42), forming the pentagon, 

6-43. Drawing a Hexagon Given the Distance 
Across the Corners 

a. With Compass and Stmightedge, Set the 
compass with radius half the distance given 
across corners (diameter), and draw the circum- 
scribed circle (a, fi^>-. 6-43). Each side of a hexa- 
gon is equal to the radius of the circumscribed 
circle. Therefore using the compass set at the dis- 
tance of the radius of the circle, set off the six 
sides of the hexagon p.round the circle, and 
connect the points with straight lines. 

6. With Compass, T-Square and Triangle — 
Method One, Draw a circle with radius i/o the 
given distance across corners (b, 6-43). With 
the same radius, and centers A and B, draw arcs 
to intersect the circle at C, D, E, and F, Complete 
the hexagon as shown. 

c. With Co7npass, T-Sqiiare aiA Triangle — 
Method Two, Draw given circumscribed circle 
Q with vertical and horizontal center lines (c, fig. 
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Figure 6-42, Drawing a -pentagon given one side using a 
protroctor and straightedge. 
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Figure O-I^S, Drawing a hexagon given the dintancc 
acroi^s the corners, 

6-43). Then draw diagonals CF and DE at 60° or 
30' with horizontal; then with 30° to 60° triangle 
and T-square, drav/ the six sides as shown. 
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Figure 6-43 — Continued 

d. With T-Square and Triang^^^, Draw given dis- 
tance across corners, then draw lines with 30 to 
60'' triang-le as shown (d, fig. 6-43). Complete the 
h< ..gon as shown, 

6-44. Drawing a Hexagon Given the Distance 
Across the Flats 

a. With Compass and Straightedge, Find the 
midpoint O of ^iven distance AB (a, fig, 6-44), 
^P^^^.With point 0 as center and OB as the radius, 




Figure G-UU^ Drawing a hexagon given the distcnce 
across the flats. 



strike arc of at least 60"" from point B in a clock- 
wise direction. With point B as center and with 
the same radius, strike arc intersecting the first 
arc at point C and extending at least 60° in a 
counterclockwise direction. With point (7 as a 
center and the same radius, strike an arc inter- 
secting the second arc at point D and extending at 
least 60° in a clockwise direction. With point D a.s 
a center and the same radius strike an arc inter- 
secting the third arc at point E. Draw lines BE 
and OD intersecting at point F, With point 0 as a 
center and OF = Ro as the radius, draw a com- 
plete circle. Starting at point F and the radius R2, 
step off points G, H, /, 7, and K, Connect points F, 
G, H, I, J, and K to complete the hexagon. 

6. With Compass, T-Square, and Triangle, The 
distance across flats is the diameter of the in- 
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Figure 6-45, Drawing a hexagon given one side. 



scribed circle. Draw the circle and using the 30° 
to 60° triangle draw the tangents to the circle as 
shown (b, Fig. 6-44). 

6-45. Drawing a Hexagon Given One Side 

Draw given side AB (fig. 6-45), and then draw 
construction lines 1 thru 6 as shown. Complete the 
hexagon by darkening lines 5, 7, 8, 9, 10 and given 
line. 

6-46. Drawing an Octagon Given the Distance 
Across the Flats 

a. Inscribed Circle Method. Draw a circle with 
radius equal to 1/0 AB (given distance). Using the 
T-square and a 45° triangle, draw the eight sides 
tangent to the circle as shown in a, figure 6-46. 

6. Circumscribed Square Method, Construct a 
square using the given distance as a base and 
draw the diagonals of the square (b, fig. 6-46). 
Then using a radius equal to half the diagonal 
distance and the corners of the square as canters, 
draw arcs cutting the sides. Complete the octagon 
as shown: 
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Figure 6-40, Drawing an octagon given the distance 
across the flats, 

6-47. Drawing an Octagon Given One Side 

Draw given side AB (fig. 6-47). At points A and 
B, draw lines outward with a 45 triangle as 
shown. Strike two arcs with centers at A and B 
Ubii^g a radius equal to the distance of the given 
side. Draw vertical lines upward at points C and 
D, Mark off the given distance along verticals to 
locate points E and F. Draw lines inward with a 
45 triangle as shown from points E and F. Jviark 
off given distance to locate points G and H, Com- 
plete by drawing in line GIL 

6-48. Drawing any Regular Polygon Given 
One Side 



a ^ -i^w given side AB (fig. 6-48). 
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Fiyi'.te 6-47. Drawing an octagon given one side. 



6. With A as center and AB as the radius, draw 
a semicircle as shown. 

c. Divide this semicircle (180°) equally into the 
number of required sides. For a heptagon, divide 
into 7 equal parts and draw radial lines fr^m 
point A as shown. Darken radial line A-2, With 
AB as radius and B as center, cut line A-6 at C 
With C as center and the same radius, cut A-5 at 
P and so on at E and F, 

6-49. Drawing a Regular Polygon Given an 
Inscribing Circle 

a. Draw the circle and divide (fig. 6-49) its 
diameter into the specified number cf equal parts 
(para 6-16 or 6--17). 

6. With ends of the diameter A and B as cen- 
ters and a radius equal to the diameter AB, draw 
two arcs intersecting at C. 

c. From point C draw a line thru the second 
division point of the diameter until it crosses the 
^ ' .'cle at point D. 
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Figure 6-48, Drawing any regular polygon given one aide. 



d. The chord AD is one side of the polygon. 
Step off the distance AD around the circle to com- 
plete the polygon. 

6-50. The Use of the Diagonal 

The diagonal can be used in many ways to save 
drafting time and simplify construction. For ex- 
ample : 

a. it can be used to enlarge or reduce geometric 
shapes (1, fig. 6-50). 

6. for drawing inscribed or circumscribed fig- 
ures (2, fig. 6-50). 

c. for locating the center of a rectangle (3, fig. 
6-50). 

6~51. Transferring a Plane Figure by 
Geometric Methods 

a. Triangulation. To transfer a triangle, draw 
side AB in the new location (a, fig. 6-51). With 
the ends of the line as centers and the lengths of 
the other sides of the given triangle as radii, 
strike two arcs to intersect at C Join C to A and 
B and complete the triangle. To transfer other 
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Figure 6-50, The use of the diagonaL 

polygons, divide them into triangles (b, fig- 6-51) 
and transfer each triangle individually. 

6, Rectangle Method, Circumscribe a rectangle 
about the given figure (c, fig, 6-51), Draw a con- 
gruent rectangle in the new location and locate 
the verttixes of the given figure along the sides of 
the new rectangle as shown. 



Figure 6-^9. Drawing a regular polygon given an 
inscribing circle. 



o 
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Section III. CURVE LINE CONSTRUCTION 
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6-52. Bisecting an Arc 

With points A and B as center and radius of any 
convenient length, strike arcs intersecting at 
points C and D (fig. 6-52). Draw a line connect- 
ing points C and Z), locating point 0, which is the 
midpoint of arc AB. 

6-53. Locating Arc Centers 

Select three points (A, S, and C on the arc or 
chord (fig. 6-53). Bisect arcs AB and BC\ their 
perpendicular bisectors will intersect at the arc 
centers (0). 

6-54. Approximating the Length of an Arn 

Given the arc AB (Mg-. 6-54). At A draw a. tan- 
gent AD and a chord AB, Lay off AC equal to half 
the chord AB as shown. With center C and radius 
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CB, draw an arc intersecting AD at E, AE will 
very nearly be the length of the arc AB. 

6-55. Laying Off an Arc the Approximate 
Length of a Given Straight Line 

Given a line AB tangent to the arc at A (fig, 
6-55). Lay off along AB the distance AC equal to 
14 AB, With C as center and a radius CB, draw 
an arc intarsecting the arc at Z). The arc AD is 
very nearly equal to the length of AB. 

6-56. Drawing an Arc Tangent 

a. Given line AS, point P and radius R (a, fig. 
6-56). Draw line DE parallel to the given line at 
a distance R, At P draw arc with radius R, inter- 
secting line DE at C, the center of the required 
tangent arc. 
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Figure 6-52, Bisecting an arc* 




Figure 6-5S, Locating arc centers. 





2 

Figure 6-55, Laying off an arc the approximate length of 
a given straight line. 



6. Given line AB, point P, and a tangent point 
Q on the given line; (b, fig. 6-56). Draw PQ 
which is a chord of the required arc and construct 
a perpendicular bisector DE. At Q erect a perpen- 
dicular to the given line to intersect line DE at C, 
the center of the required tangent arc. 

c. Given arc with center 0, point P, and radius 
R (c, fig. 6-56). From P strike arc with radius R. 
From 0 strike arc with radius equal to that of the 
given arc plus R, The intersection of the arcs, C, 
is the center of the required tangent arc. 

6-57. Drawing a Tangent Arc to Perpendicular 
Lines 

With given radius R, strike arc intersecting ^iven 
lines at tangent points T (fig. 6-57). With gx 'en 
radius R and with points T as centers, strike arcs 
intersecting at C. With C as center and given ra- 
dius R, draw required tangent arc. 

6-58. Drawing Fillets and Rounds 

For small radii such as Vs inch R for fillets and 
rounds, it is not practicable to draw .omplete tan- 
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gency constructions. Instead draw a 45 ' bisector 
of the right angle (fig. 6-58) and locate the center 
of the ai'c by trial along this line as shown. 

6-59. Drawing a Tangent Arc to Two Lines 
That are at Acute or Obtuse Angles 

Draw lines parallel to the given lines at distance 
R, intersecting at C, the required center (a and b, 
fig. 6-59). From C drop perpendiculars to the 
given lines to locate points of tangency T, With C 
as center and with given radius R, draw required 
tangent arc between the points of tangency. 

6-60. Drawing a Tangent Arc to an Arc and o 
Straight line 

a. Given an arc with radius Ru straight line 
AB, and radius Ro (a and b, fig. 6-60). 

b. Draw a straight line and an arc parallel 
respectively to the given straight line and the arc 
at the radius Rj, to intersect at C, the required 
center. 



c. From C drop perpendicular to given straight 
line to obtain one point of tangency. Join centers 
C and 0 with a straight line to locate the other 
point of tangency." With C as center and radius R2 
draw the arc. 

6-61 . Drawing an Arc of Given Radius, 
Tangent to Two Arcs 

a. Given the radius R, of the arc tangent, and 
R^ and R2 the radii of the given arcs fa, fig. 6- 
61). With point 0 as a center and a radius equal 
to R plus draw an arc. With point S as a 
center and a radius equal to R plus Rx, draw an 
arc intersecting the first arc at point C. Join 
centers S and C, 0 and C, to locate points of tan- 
gency (Ti and T^). With point C as the center 
and the given radius R, construct the required arc 
tangent to the given arcs from point of tangency 
(TO to point of tangency (Ta). 

6. Given the radius R of the arc tangent, and 
R^ and R2 the radii of the given arc£ (b, fig. 6-61). 
With A and B as centers, strike arcs R — Ri (the 
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Figure 6-56, Drawing an arc tangent. 
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Figure 6-58. Drawing fillets and rounds. 
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Figure 6-57. Drawing an arc, tangent to perpcndiculai 

lines. 
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given radius minus of small arc) and R — R2 
(given radius minus radius of large arc) inter- 
secting at C, the center of the required tangent 
arc. Lines between centers CA and CB extended 
determine points of tangency, T. Draw required 
arc tangent from point of tangency (Tj) to point 
of tangency {T2). 

6-62. Drawing an Arc, Tangent to Two Arcs 
and Enclosing One 

Given points P and Q, and radii i?,, and 72., 
(fig. 6-62). With point P and Q as centers, strike 
arcs R-^ — R , (given radius minus radius of small 
arc) and R:^ -f R^ (given radius plus radius of 
large arc) intersecting at C, the center of the re^ 
quired tan^^ent arc. Lines between centers CP 
and CQ (extended) determine points of tan^ 
gency, T. 

6-63. Drawing a Reverse Curve Between 
Two Lines 

Lei parallel lines AB and DC represent the given 
lines (tig. 6-63). Draw line AC intersecting the 
given lines at points A and C. Bisect the line AC 
locatin^r point E. Erect perpendiculars from the 
given lines at points A and C. Bisect lines AE and 
EC, intersecting the perpendiculars at points F 
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Figure 6-22. Drawing an arc, tangent to two arcs and 
enclosing one. 

and G. With points F and G as centers and a 
radius of FE or GE, construct the required re- 
verse arcs. 

(3--64. Drawing a Curve, Tangent to Three 
Intersecting Lir^es 

Let AB, BC, and CD be the given lines (fig. 6-64) . 
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Figure 6-63. Drawing a reverse curve between two lines. 



Select point of tangency, T, at any point on line 
BC. Make BP equal to BT, and CS equal to CT 
and erect perpendiculars at points P, T, and S. 
Their intersections Oi and are the centers of 
the required tangent arcs. 
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Figure 0-64, Drawing a curve ^ tangent to three inter- 
secting lines, 

6-65. Drawing a Series of Tangent Arcs 
Conforming to a Curve 

Sketch lightly the approximate smooth curve re- 
quired. By trial, find a radius, 72, and a center, C, 
produce an arc AB which closely follows that por- 

O 
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Figttre 6-65, Drawing a series of tangent arcs conform- 
ing to a curve. 




1 1 



2 3 

a b 

Figure 6-66, Finding the center of a circle. 

tion of the sketched curve. The successive centers 
D, Ey and F, will be on the lines joining the cen- 
ters and the points of tangency as shown in figure 
6-65. 

6-66. Finding the Center of a Circle 

a. With Compass. Draw any two chords AB and 
BC (a, fig. 6-66). Bisect these chords. The point 
of intersection of these bisectors wii) locate the 
center of the circle. 

b. With T-Square and Triangle, Draw any 
chord AB horizontally (b, fig. 6-66>. Draw per- 
pendiculars at points A and B, cutting the circle 
at points D and E, Draw diagonals DB and EA, 
The intersection of these diagoualr will be the 
center of the circle. 
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6-67. Drawing a Circle Through Three Points 

Draw lines AB and BC connecting the three given 
points (fig. 6^-67). Construct the perpendicular 
bisectors of these lines locating point of intersec- 
tion, 0. Using 0 as center and the distance OA as 
radius, draw the required circle through the three 
given points. 

6—68. Drawing a Tangent to ^ Circle at a 
Given Point 

Given point P on the circumference of a circle 
with R as the radius (fig. 6-68). With P as the 
center and the radius R strike an arc"^bout 90° 
intersecting the circumference at point A. With 
point A as the center and the same radius, strike 
an arc of about 90° intersecting first arc at point 

B. With point B as the center and the same ra- 
dius, strike an arc intersecting the second arc at 
point C. Connect points P and C forming the re- 
quired tangent. 

6-69. Drawing Two Tangents to a Circle From 
a Given Point 

Given a circle and a point P outside the circle (fig. 
6-69). Draw line OP and bisect it, locating point 

C. With point C as the center and OC as the 
radius, draw arcs intersecting the circle at points 
T and T\ To the points of intersection thus 
formed, draw the required tangents from point P. 

6-70. Drawing Tangents to Two Circles 

a. Belt Around Two Pulleys Type 1 — T-Square 
and Triangle. Move the triangle ,?nd T-square as a 
unit until one side of the triangle :^ tangent, by 
inspection, to the two circles (a, fig. 6-70) ; then 
slide the triangle until the other side passes 
through the center of the other circle, and mark 
the poiit of tangency. Finally slide the triangle 
back t'j th., tangent position, and draw the tangent 
lines between the two points of tangency. Draw 
the secc nd tangent line in a similar manner. 

&. Cross Belt Around Two Pulleys Type 2 — 
With Compass ayid Straightedge. Draw a line 
f rough center of circles 0 and S (b, fig. 6-70). 
Erect perpendiculars OA and SB at centers of 
circles. Draw line AB intersecting line OS at 
point P. Bisect lines OP and PS, providing points 
Ci and Co. With point C, as the center and using 
OCi as a radius, draw arcs intersecting the cii'- 
cumference of the circle at points 1 and 2. With 
point Co as the center and using CoS as a radius, 
draw arcs intersecting the circumference of the 
second circle at points 3 and 4. Connect the in- 
tersections points 1, 2, 3, and 4 as ^hown to form 
the required tangents (cross belt). 
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Figure 6-67^ Drawing a circle through three points. 

6-71 . Constructing a True Ellipse 

a. Pin and String Method. This method is men- 
tioned first as it closely follows the description of 
an ellipse. However, this method is not accurate 
enough for general drafting. Given the major and 
minor axes (a, fig. 6-71), locate focci points F„ 
and Fn (c below). Drive pins at points D, and 
Fn, and tie an unelastic thread or cord tightly 
around the three pins. Remove pin D, and move a 
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Figure 6-08. Drawing a tangent to a circle at a given 
point. 

marking point in the loop, keeping the cord taut. 
This will describe a true ellipse, *'a point moving 
so that the sum of its distances from two points 
(foci) is constant and equal to the major axis/' 

b. Trammel Method. Prepare a long trammel or 
short trammel from a small strip of stiff paper or 
thin cardboard (b, fig. 6-71). Set off on the edge 
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Figure 6-69. Drawing two tangents to a circle from a 
given point. 

of the trammel distances equal to the semimajor 
and semiminor axes. The long trammel has them 
end to end; while the short trammel has them 
overlapped. In either case, place the trammel so 
that two of the points (one from each axis) are on 
the respective axes, as shown; the third point will 
then be on the r^urve and can be marked with a 
small dot. Find additional points by moving the 
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Figure 6-70. Drawing two tangents to two circles* 
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trammel to other positions, always keeping the 
two points exactly on the respective axes. Extend 
the axes to use the long trammel. Find enough 
points to insure a smooth and symmetrical ellipse. 

c. Geometrical Method. Draw the major (AfjAfo) 
and minor {nixm.) axes (c, fig. 6-71 To find foci 
Fi and Fo, strike arcs with a radius equal to half 
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the major axis {M^O or M>0) and with the cen- 
ters at the ends of the minor axis, intersecting on 
the major axis at points and Fo. Between 
and 0 on the major axis, mark at random a num- 
ber of points, spacing those nearer to the circum- 
ference closer together, equal to the number of 
points desiicd in each quadrant of the ellipse. 
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Figure 6-71. Constructing a true ellipse. 
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Figure 6-71 — Continued. 



Begin construction with any one of these points, 
such as 4. With andFo as the centers and the 
radii 4-Mi and 4-M,>, respectively, strike four 
points 4', as shown. Repeat with other remaining 
points. Sketch the ellipse lightly through points; 

O then heavy-in the final ellipse with the aid of the 

JC irregular curve. 



d. Concenctic-Circle Method. Draw two circles 
with the major and minor axes as diameters (d, 
fig. 6-71), ther draw any diagonal, AA\ through 
center 0. From points A and A' on the large circle, 
draw lines AX and A'Xx parallel to the minor 
axis. From points a and a' on the small circle, 
draw lines aX and a'Zi parallel to the Wajor axis. 
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Figure 6-72. Constructing an approximate ellipse. 
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The intersections X and are points on the 
ellipse. Draw as many additional diagonals as 
needed and complete as above. 

e. Rectangle Method, Draw the major and 
minor axis -tind a rectangle with the length and 
height of the major and minor axis as shown in e, 
fi^Tiire 6-71. Divide AO and AE into the same 
number of equal parts, and draw lines through 
these points as shown. The intersection of like- 
numbered lines will be points on the ellipse. 



Locate points in the remaining three quadrants in 
the same way, connect points and complete as 
above. 

6—72. Constructing an Approximate Ellipse 

a. Four-Center Method. This method works best 
if the major and the minor axis are nearly equal. 
Draw the major and minor axis (a, ifig. 6-72). 

(1) Construct arc with radius AO to locate j^. 
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37. At the time \Then Dr. ilallenbeck was making editions to the 
first draft of his testimony he added this remark here. 

At the time we talked I had not read Ivan Illich's, DeschoolinR 
Society . Nov I would extend this statement to cover his centrsil 
idea to the effect that schools condition people to^an authoritarian 
environment and legalistic dependency which defeats creativeness 
and individualism. ' By Kollyt I'm afraid he is rigjht. ' 

38» Among the books written by Harold Clark are: Classrooms 
in the Factories (Rutherford, New Jersey: Fairleigh Dickenson 
University, 1952) • The Pursuit of Solvency for Higher Education 

in the U.S.A . (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company,' 1959) . 

Clark's studies showed a significant development of education 
in business and industry during and since World VJar II. His data showed: 

(1) Tlie number of^'companies providing educational opportunities for 
their employees significantly increased, 

(2) Professional leadership for industrial education became 
increasingly discriminate, . 

(3) 'riie subject -matter of industrial education broadened, 

(^4) Industry developed closer cooperation with formal educational 
institutions, and 

(5) Industry bo-r;an providing facilities exclusively fcr educational 
purposes. 

■39. Alonzo /ieyers was Head of' the Higher Education Department 
in the School of Education at Mew York University. He was active in 
the .icv: Yori; Council for Adult Education of which Hallenbeck was 
president fcr several yesirs before he retired. Under the auspices 
of the New York Adult I^ducation Council, Meyers carried out his first 
experirisnt -1th a group cooperatively considering plans for retirement. 
This is uentioned later in the interview with liallenoeck. 

I4O. iiobert C. Cook and .'lar^^ A. Sr/lth, eds., VJlio' g. .Lio in 
American Ij due at ion (i'lV, llashville, Tennessee's 'who's VHio in /iraerican 
Education, Inc., 19^r9-50) , p. 9t>l* 

I'laynond V/alker Phipps became the Director of Adult Ij'ducation for 
the school system of Houston, Texas, in lOh^). Hallenbeck got to know 
Phipps in jCorea. Phipps was there as the United States ad/isor in 
Vocational Education in the ^ 5. AJI.G.I.K. 

hi. Hallenbeck might have oeen influenced by Lyman Bryson's 
thought as expressed in a jrinel discussion reproduced in Adult Education 
Bulletin of October, 1937t PP- 11-12. 
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An adult educator cannot set himself up as somebpd^^' who 
decides what people need; neither can he always find out just ■ 
what people want and give it to thein, I would say the teacher's 
responsibility is always to help the student find out what he 
wants. The only person I would quarrel with is the person who 
says, 'I'll give him what he needs,' because that is an assumption 
which I think adult educators cannot make. 

Just what is the relationship between adult education and 
politics? There are three positions: (l) that, the primary- social 
function of education is the continuity of culture; that civilization 
would go to pieces if education were not the chosen agency for 
teaching each generation what the past generations have done. Then 
there is the position. at the other extreme. The positions of 
persons who say, 'V/e not only. believe in change, but we know 
V7hat the change oU£;ht to be.' They should be protected in their 
attitude but accept the responsibility which so few of them will 
ever accept in being enemies of society. The middle position, I 
think is more essentially an educational position. It says, 
.'As a human being, or an individual citizen, I have iny opinions 
about what ought to happen and I reserve my right to state them ^ 
whenever it is appropriate to do so, but as a teacher I have, in 
addition, certain other duties. It is m^'' business to help people 
who do* not ar;ree with me to clarif^r and better understand the 
position that they hold. If I refuse to do this, I am refusing 
to teach some people who want me to teach them. ' 

1^2. See "Thompson, VJilliam Godfrey," wlio's V7ho , 1971 (:iew-York: 
St. Martin' G Press, 1971), P. 3131. 

William Godfrey Thompson has been Guildliall Librarian and Director 
of the Art Gallery, City of London, since I966. He entered the 
library service at Coventr;y in 1937; was Deputy Borough Librarian 
of Giatham from 19^6; Deputy City Librarian of Kings ton-upon-Hull 
from. 1?5^; Deputy City Librarian of Manchester from 1958; City 
Librarian of Ijeeds from 1963* He was President of the Association 
of /\jsGistant Librarians in I962 and has been a member of the Council 
of the Library -Association since 1968 and on the Council of ASLIB since 
1963. He is the Honorary Secretary of the International Association 
of Metropolitan Libraries. His writings include:. 

London ' s Statue s ' ( London : J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 1971)* 
and An Encyclo-pedia of London , edited by William Kend and revised by 
Godfrey Thompson (London: J. I'. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 1971). 

43- L. Thorn di ke , an important contributor to the school 
of objective psycholof^ists who applied their findings to educational 
practice, did most of his work at Teacher's College, Columbia 
University. On the basis of 'a vast am.ount of experimentation Thorndike 
enunciated his stimulus-response psycholor:/* before V7orld V/ar I in 
3 volumes entitled Educational Psychology . He asserted that learning 
was a process of forming bonds between stimuli and responses. Out of 
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this assvunption Tllorndike developed his three lavs of effect, exercise, 
and readinef355 (r^ental set). The lav of effect ssdd that a bond is 
reinforced when accompanied "by a satisfying effect and weakened when 
accompajiied oy a dissatisfying effect* The lav of exercise stated that 
a hond between a stimulus and a response will "be reinforced when it is 
used and v/'eaicened when it is not used, Tlie more frequent the use the 
stronger the learning. 'ITie law of readiness (nental set) asserted that 
when th3 action systerv is reac3y to act, satisfaction will follow action 
arid failure to act will result in displeasure, 

Tnorndike's contribution to the fielcL of adult education gave 
the field a great boost when his research regarding adults was published 
in 1928 in Adult Learn in p . See Adult Learning, (New York: Macmillan 
and Company , • 1932) . His research showed that the ability to learn rises 
till about 20 years and then declines verj'- slowly. Of course, these 
resu].ts had a profound effect on adult education activity. ■ 

liecent research in the area of adult learning indicates that 
adult capacity to learn may increase with age# 

HU. In an attempt to uncover any repercussions from Spence's. 
social and political ideology on his career I asked the following 
questions. The responses to these fiuestions laid the basis for the 
coimaent "Dr. Si:)ence, we were talking earlier aboutthe eommunity" etc. 

J: Dr. 3., has your social and political ideology affected your 
career in any vray? 

L>: -veil, that is hard to say because l^ve always lived in a kind 
of situation where it was relatively easy to keep the two close 
togetlaer. . . , I*m not an aggressive follow througher and so I 
don't push the things to the point where you get into trouble. I 
grew up in a liberal family and have always been associated with 
people who have been on the liberal side. Yet you wonder when the 
chips are down how you'll behave. For example, as you see, we 
live in a sheltered suburb of Athens, Georgia. If you look at 
Athens as an integrated community we're not out in the forefront 
doing something about integration that I believe in* I write about 
it and talk about it and am. for it but I don't put myself out tne 
way some of my friends do. 

J: You sa:/ you regard yourself as a liberal anc3 have associated 
with liberal people. VJhat have been your political predilections 
in the past? 

3: V-fell, we haven't been active politically • My wife and I 
have always been Democrats. 

J: You were a fairly young person during the TTorraan Thomas era, 
for example. Would you consider your ideas to be antithetical? 
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S: No, We were always sympathetic but as far as Horman Thonas 
was concerned we felt that it was more important to maJce our choice 
in terns of the place where the decision was going to be made, 

J: I understand/ V. ^ 

' > ■ \ 
S: This is an interesting area, this whole problem of making 
changes. How should they come about? Through what kinds ^ of 
persuasion. So far as adult education is^ concerned, in the long, 
run, what we've got to do is to develop the nethods of discussion, 

i;5»' See ''Benne, Kenneth," Who's \Iho in America (3Tth erl, , 

1972-73 1 I, Chicago: Marquis V/ho's Who, Inc., 1972), p, 221, 

t ^ ■ 

Bennc's career includes a year as president of the Adult 
•Education Association of the USA (1955-56); Editor of Adult Leadership 
.(1952-53); Vice-President of the Boston Adult Center (1957-dO); and 
service on the executive board of the Hew England /idult Education 
Institute (1958-69) • He was one of the original founders of the 
iiaticnal Training Laboratory and has written much on the subject of 
'^-theory and sensitivity training. See the author's taped interviews 
of Lela.nd Bradford which include background information on Benne's 
part in the founding of IITL, 

kC. Spence is talking here of Benne's unpublished Ph,D, thesis 
frori Colunibia University which later became published iinder the title: 

• A Conjeption of Authority; An Introducton'' Stud^^ (]Jev York: 
Te acher 's College, Colunbia University, 19^3). 

^^7. Tlie Crreeh concept of education which injects itself into 
'i/estern culture is, of course,- the Athexiian conception of education. 
It vas bafied on an optimistic view of man who had potential for 
excellence in all thin^rn — "Man is the measure of all thinf^s,'' 

'■-3. Jj2Vj in The Metnin^s of Work (1965) examines the concept 
by analyzing, the similarities eind differences in ifieaninfr a.mong three., 
:na,1or claGr.e3 or occupational n^oups in today's r^ociety, :Ie focuses 
on naiia^'ori^^l-prof esfiional workers, blue collar workers, and women. 7or 
t}\e first ('Towp worlv 13 of over.rheL^inn; irportancr*. It is a vroy of 
life "..'hich includes a ran's relationship to his family, his copir.unity, 
and to society in g'eneral, A broad understanding of the world Leco^^es 
an ur£;ent necessity and in broadly educatin£: the ran to become a 
responsible citizen he becomes educated for the r.ana^eriol porsition. 
In thio Genrse, then, the worl: ethic serves as the p\irpose of liberal 
education since a better mn is a better nanafcor. 

For the blue collar worker, on tha other hand, work is seen r.s 
a moans of concentrating- on the development of nore constructive use 
cf non-work, time; bringing man into close contact with the needs of 
society as expressed in community affairs; and to enhance their lives 
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around the idea of leis\jre. V-Hiere the managerial attitude seeks 
educational support for the vork iir.a^e , the blue-collar group seeks 
educational support for the leisure image. 

: ... As regards TOmen they straddle tvro work vorlds. As nanagers 
of homes and also in industry" they, take their position alongside the 
managerial-professional group.' But as blue collar Markers they 
ide.ntif-y ver:/ . closely vith the blue collar group. Her adult education 
becor-es oriented . tovard the vork image or the leisure . image dependent 
upon h6r type of er;iplo:,rinent and upon her own' concept of self in the 
vox'k situation. 

. ?or an interesting exanination of work^ and other implications for 
"beiut: a self" as a woman in a world of increasing automation and 
leisure see Freda 11. Goldman *s A 'fuming to Take Next; Alternative 
Gcals in the Education of Women , ilotes and Ilssays on ITiducation for 
Adults, t^kl* J3oston: Center for the Stud^r of Liberal Education for 
Adults , 1965. ' ' 

. ■ ■ * ■ - 

It exalted freedom of the mind and freedom of the spirit which 
v;er^ felt to be .the necessari"" bulwarks of happiness « No subject was 
thought too trivial to be investigated. Ediocation was the inculcation 
of the Ideals of moral excellence and its purpose was to serve triis 
end continually throughout life. Discussion was the most popular 
method and the content vras humanistic. It should be noted that such 
an education was available to a small minority only of Athenians. 
Tile very larf-e majority of the population could expect, if any^ at all, 
a vocational ty^e of training:. 

U9» See Paul L. Essert; Creative Leadership of Adult iilducation. 
(iL'^rlewood Cliffs, Ivew Jersey: Prentice-Hall,'" Inc., 1951).' 
X ■ ■ ■ V _ : ■ ■ 

50. Gpence further .notes in the interview with regard to 
gottint^ people involved: Uow do you keep a person in each stage of " 
his life- to reasonably concerned— -hot overly concerned; not always 

_ worrying as to whether his slip is shOTinf,— with whether in terms of 
possibilities what makes sense---fOr^him? One of the interesting things 

. that I'm working; on in the adult education depai-tment now is- a little 
guide, to new students in which we're trj'ing to help that student 

. approach /graduate education as a learning situation . ^ Here iij an ' 
individual. VJe're asking; him what he expects: t ■ >/hy is he interested 

;,,^^in a year or more of graduate education? VJViat does he expect to f.ot 
out of it? VJhat does he bring to it?. , If he doesn*t haw toO' rany 
restrictions put "on:, him by university regulations, what 'are- the kinds 
of things that he ought- to do that he can really concentrate on? - 
l/hat can the \miversity offer him?. All of. this* is an \attempt to get 
the student really involved. 

51» ^Ge Government Publications, Public Law 92-318, Gcctiori . 
. 1405(a)(2), Jione 23,^197^, P. 9h. / , , • v 
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'.^j-'^lcnrroy.:^ further ioclcvr;?^: -if. to tiie i^^clic:; c.f t;ie Unit-n-.; 

(i)'.;orr to r^clve or nllnvir^ze the vroi-lor .n o^, ^^riJ .-^rr^rote the 

:1) r^.dvano;? "t!;--^ rrn.ct:*cr. of cr'^-Uc-Mtior, , ?,.=5 an art, ricicn-:-^ , '.nri 

'Mi) :^tron:*tlinr t'-io r>c: r^nti ri c ind tGCiv/iclo-ic^.I founriation^ cf 
•e^iucaticn, and 

(iv) build an e^:>ctive educational re search and cevol cp' ,::r.t 
\v:^te:.'<. 

vj)vl) In^rac tr. ccirr./ cut t:;o relic;: J'jt Tort.i in oa;^:;^:^ ci.lcL { 
ti.orr; i:; cn tr^i:! l-i.^co I/;.: .:^ticral irinti":!:"^ c*' ■Mucatlc:: (.,c r-:^;::- 
:'o "-rro:! -.r; . -'.c "iniJtitutc" ) \vr.i.Cw shall coru'lnt o" :i ..u^io:".:.! 

c.<i:.;c*J. r. i '"uc^t j cral -.oscirc; (re^^orre^' 'lic in tliin ::/Gticn L-.t 
"Cc";::cil" ) 1 :i :irecl.:r c^" ^he ['^stltutc (::e^*einnfter r».:rr-: \c 
t.-r *V.i./'*^c tor'* ) , • I'Ae In::Citato o.irill li-^ve cril^' 2i:c'i rc 

iv^ \-j:;*.o<'; ^ i':r.:in "i.;* thi:^ sectio^i. ■ . ' . ' 

(.1; 'J'.i'-: i'n:jtitutc .;:iall, i:'i accor^Lmce v;ii:h V.;* ])rovloions r 

;;-*cti^'-., i-^ocl; to 1: ..v'c;vc education, i.:clo:'ii:\r ^-iri^o:- ciucc;'.!^-'., 
t-ii": -'.u'^od i^.taLoo t':rcut:!\~ 

(A) ;;--ilr.in,* Ic oc:lv.; ,:;.r to aIlovi;:te th'j r,rolflc-: a'", \ . 
•■.c::.i.r:\x' l.if^' :.;..;ecti ve.^ .of /r^erican educ-itioiiV 

; ':j.jv'i.n»:inr tno ^rMctice oT eu;3.oatian , an t^n , ricior.ce 

(C) t:.o :^ -.r-irv/l o!' i K- .jcicntific rnd t^;-,■.nc■-lG.:l:!^..i 

\:: j*i *.i^'\:* .of* -J ; 'in'; 

*. "'u: ,0V' Vo**'*. ^lettinr of the /a)' 'va:; . c;:c; c-f ::!:e o::r''' ' 

;\";.r-: U3in-' tliO t:>rc:\*^C'r;::r ^r/^uiuj': of rr^udc. it tvar; a popjl-ti' orc.ra* 
j':,.'ir • '^hr ' lOn an i ' '^^"^r; an-! ^-^ar^ for ■ i^c-^^. v i'^rderate-. .;ecrj^.._. 
.orr \r'iV,,^\ ^ 'r.n v-;:: m.1:;c il:^ founder. ' . , . . 

K..vuj " :ecv^r- /o.^-n^;; i-onuy/* .'/^lo's w];o in VvJ-erica , 1' ''...O-t.a , V< , ^1. 

:ori:i;*" Luea la uAuIt i.?ducc.tio:. j^aij c;. ^.iytory cf : l.;.a:: 
a c:onu u/*:- '".f actlvit;*.' jnt it oxueriencod a rrcal boor, n^artly a^: 
r^a"'.i'Ci:3c to t:".r :'ir:ii*;l. >"in:::r,':ani7*aticn of tlie v/jpresr^ion :/ea:.'i3 a:*tc:- 
ly":.'\ lo'r-aa i:ry.:ion of >./uJ. iVir.o Ka3 an o^^tst'ancinr uiucunnLon io:t.aer. 

. John .: tu>.:el)CLi-.(;2r entail L:^^od a ^-rovx^ oi\ fcru:;:.^ in I"c3 ! oino^ v;::ere " 
he v.a:-: .iu^orintc.aidcnt c/* .scaools* Tiic i)es i.'olnes forav.ci vere initially 
supporte.l by rrantr.; for five years fror; tlio Carne^rie Corpcration, 
Anyone intei'os-tca' in" dolvinr further into this" experirient ray read 
. 3 tu bbaV.e r ' 3 bop:: , Lae ;\i>:erica}\ Wa:/; Lvpriocracy at .<^crk in ti^e Yjes , 
■'•loines Foru::\r> (:,'ov .York: f.crirav-Iiill , 1935 ) . l^ollovinr i'ii3 zj-pivointnont 
a3 United .''tater, Co:i:rL'5 5ii.cncr of ^vJucation in l'J)3^^ L;tudebaJcer enabled 
tae Desi .koines forum .iy:;te:r tc uJ5Go:r,c 'nat::.onui;:e by allocating; 

. v;;30»OOC, cf I'edx-^ral e.::err,e'jK5>' relief fundf> tc its dis.'?e:..ination. 'Jine- 
.toen dcronot ratio:; center53 vorc establi.->:ied all over tUe country anc 
one of ths early l^^aderc: ar-snociated vith Ctu'debciier in this vorl: v/as 
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■:^(. "rrar^-: /larno" ( ir7)i-i:^5^ ) , ::ncyc lore <U a /L--e ri c ana 19^^:^', 
1.', :.'i5. i-iorn ir. Jeroo;; City, ::ovr Jersey in L^T^S -is bocni.ie involved 

Jeroe;/ Zitj pclitic.^: -.rr^tl. hi:^- first elective o''.:''icc as constable 
In iTjOC*. Tror that tir'^ or his career an a v'olitician loc liir. to 
t'.ie : -'.lyorilty of Jors^iy City ir. 1917- usecl i;if? position as myor 
to o:it:i'^li:u a j)ov;or birie which exerted influence on natlorial ns veil " 
■1?. -.ilil'i r»oiitic«;. liir: adrinistration vras p':.tern'^lictic cuul total!- 
triri.on; r.ator:iali:}tic in tl-at it spent rrrer?t ai'ovints of r.oney on 
.:''jblic"'"'[3ervi.ce3 andvelfaro i-rof:raraj and totalitr^.rian in 'that iiir:. 
'"lachino vi3 rcrcilor,!? in enforcinf. his pcliticn. -'c vas tule to 
ota-^e, "I 3:-: the ^av*' ;;lt:V^^x throat noal of tnith. :;o "-aintaineu 1;!^: 
t>v..-'-::r by a .-iyizito^'i i^aLrona^^e. . His use of violence to ^Mppr^r:: 

th'j actlvL'^ies of cr-^aninc'r l".bor in 1939 eventually lo>i to. iiia. ro.tiro- 

rtc i^* '-'J^^l '^erney ■ City 'an^i the defeat of cruKilviate:"; 

:\.c ..:ayor of r;e^:;c7 vM'.y an.ti .]to,te t'overnor In l?it'>* 

A resbarc:^ re^icrt by .i\ )ovin :inG Georf'o r'i.i.-^r:c'v :lt , 
rrir:>-:i:-ic Ccllo>-e teacher , i^crort :f30h (Chiearc; ■ CL-Lr A, : '"^^.^i' , 
o:\ c;v:tonoivt^ .survey •^y the authors and their colleag ue:: at tho 
j.iir^;^"' ,: o^ £!ri^^;'cnort fccvi::;eo on t!ie part-tiro te':^ci:er. .:.ao rcnu-lt: 
..-u, : -v:st^r!* *;;i';a-. "t^any -^d: lni"trator?^ are reluctant to e>:recL t'l*: .-ar-c 
, ""or:" a:;c^: ..ro:" r; ;:art-tjre te??.cher :ui :''r'':r a j'a.!l-ti'^e TcLCulty afr-.%r. 
. : 'ril ^v;; : " r .1 CM ar-rj rr-jneiitc.: p) lb-: 'i n:^tr-:c l.cr 
: ;.^;!au; j li ^caob- '-.t a c:^?relfle^> t.*. e, !^ :'*:all 

■ t>voy, ;;r>v nre.'. for- the , lob by a talk vith the dean an:"' v- aai'.ub'ori'., 
i>i« r-y: ' tb»^or'^ tlc^ ^ and phil OHO^Vjica] - V' TJ c *" •> hjrat*. ^.r^ ' - 

■■, ; : '-'.y? •:.->c:. n- - a d-'v.'-r \r-: : . -v - 

. ,^ ...^ .'' y -v. a-^.^^: , ^ • - , 

j:.^* : :• • ■ *r. Mi.'--:^ .\ .^^.a ia |:^"o,a*-at.^- ^.r'^/rara ; •. ■ .j . 

••'^-"-iMv ■ a.:.!. t:.^-» i^^-^a-: attia::;-a;.: I .v'. ; r<';::-:!tlv. 

a. ^] : '.o '-o:. l*. ^ ' 

, ...;ya-.' i'*"" -^, v. .o a 1 rc '<?-s:.H'** v-a ::*ua: c^t i oan ..,a a" " 

..y-.- "a.. '^y''.-a.ia. a;r : a.,; /-a ^-r: ^ \:a=; o'-o a! J.-^'.^'/j !d^jl. ♦ !ar 

.lo .-taMUai ^;^a.a. -.-av vaar^bde a.:nt ribar.: . a 'a:?2 :it/---:.ia,r< ■ 

^.'-■'■r^ll ^ c:^a '^-.a. *av\a>a aar,*: ^ 

]\-a^.;...>-Vinual y-aa:av.; in ba-:c:.in. ( ■ V--'-- j^r-dea Trera;, i - 
:.a: ':a':chln/: aith yLtion ^-jcLureo; A aaraibi;'^-'. oT ;-ar,a.ai:;tvr;Ulv^. 

l^ractice ( ■.ar-ai!.aton» D.C.: A;ierican OcauiciJ. or "ia^ir tion , ly^T/ 

b- rilJC joa';uitatit to t:.e aad fc:* Adubl ..ducatic-n. 

' 1% : -'.t l-^T,* abfic la Goi-rnunicutian at ;:hir rtat? !'r.ivc^rnity 
'.vrot.;: ' 

:UvJLo and the /bliool, / duidoboO''. for voacaerc^ (Yon3.era-oa- • 
bud^ioa, !-ev Vcrh: dcrl'^ .fo] Co:n}pany, Tl'ds '-rao ;in ovalr.aticr 

c.a* radio u.i': in' ed'jcntiv-n, . . , " • 

■ . . ' ... .J ' ■ • 

^ . da i:-. a national vauL'iorlty in his fielr- aa?^ ban acte*"^ ar* 
rir-ior t6 -lovc^ral for^i^iai ;..overnm?nta in bis ar-'j! of cori::et'encc. ae 
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is head of the area of Radio and Television Education at Ohio State 
University • 

57. Herschel Nisonger (now deceased) ended his career as 
Director of the i3ureau of Educational Research at Ohio State University. 
Previously he vas for years head of the Diireau of Special and Ad'jilt 
Education at Ohio State University. On a national oasis he vas widely 
known in the field of education of the mentally retarded. ^ . 

58. Dr. Williari D. powling went to Ohio State University frorr. 
the University of Wisconsin where he had been supervisor of formal 
education prof^rams. ■ 

Dr. John Ohliger went to Ohio State University froi^i a junior 
college in Alberta, Canada, after getting his dee:ree under Uatson 
Dickernan and Paul Sheats at UCLA. 

'59» Hendricks on obviously means educe re , which means a leadinj^^, 
out — developing. 

60. This is the Latin verb educare . 

61. See John Bartlett, Farrdliar Quotations (Boston: Little," 
iirown and Conpany, 1968) , p. 513. 

?ron v/ordsworth * s Ode (Intimations of Lrmrtality ) st. 5 

Our birtl: is but, a sleep and a fcr^ottin^^: 

Tne soul tliat rises x^rith us, our lifers star, 

liath had elsewhere its' setting. 

And Cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forget fulness , 

iuid not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we cone 

Frori! God, who is our home: 

ileaven lies about \is in our infancy I 

Shades .of tlie prison-house, herein to close 

Upon the f3rcwin£: boy.' 

62. Andrew llendrickson , A Review of Postwar Literature on Public 
School Adult Education .( Coluinbus , Ohio: 'riie Bureau of Special and 
Adult Education, Ohio State University, 19^49), p. 8. 

In San Francisco a vast prograri of parent education is carried 
on under the supervision of the assistant principal of the I-larina 
Adult School. T!ie practice is to make all activities free, 
a.vailable to all who wish ther., and offered in convenient locations 
in peoples own neir:hborhoods — in the local J3chool buildin^rs, club 
houses, churches, etc. 



63. Donald R. Mclleil in "The University and Adult ':Jduca.tion 
^^ lult llducati on, v. 13:2, 19^3, pp» 80-85, r:a]-.eE the point that if 
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adult education is to do the jolo which it has coranitted itself to, 
then there mxst "be financial support from the university policy- 
makers who control the purse. He emphasizes that the ability to pay 
must not "be the sole criterion for the "adult student, and that if 
private support and local and state subsidies are not enough, then 
federal aid must be provided to fill -in the gaps, 

GU. The author has not been able to track this dovn. 

C3* Bee the University of Kentucky Catalog, 1972-73, p. 59. 

The Herman L» Donovan Fellovship of Senior Citizens 

Ilanied in honor of the late Ilenmn L. Donovan, University 
President I9UO-56 , this fellowship is for people 65 years of ape 
and older. It provides that they can enter the University and 
attend any re(:ular course without the payment of fees. VJork may 
be taken for credit; some have earned baccalaureate and fcr.aduate 
de(:rees. Others ref^ister as auditors and attend classes for the 
sheer ,ioy of learning. 

Donovan fellows par^tici'fiate in many intellectual, social 
and cultural\ programs wliich characterize the University. They, 
to(^ether v;ith retired University teachers and staff, have their 
own or£canization— The Donovem Club. The Club publishes Tlie Pillars , 
a monthly newsletter, holds regular parties, arran^^es for travel- 
study seminars and symposiunf^s on Great Issues of Our Times, and ^ 
inve3ti/v:ates special problems of older adults with a view to 
devisin/j; appropriate procedures for solvin/-'; them.. 

66. For an interesti-ng- experiment at rJorth Hennepin State 
Junior College, Brooklyn Park, Minnesota, where the young and the 
old come to/^;ether for learning see John G. Roarers, "Happy Schoolr.iates 
Parade (liew York, iJew York), September 10, 1972, p. 27. 

67* H« Y. McClusky, "Mobilizing the Comjiiunity for Adult 
Education," ITo place. No date, p. 1. (Mimeographed.) 

The Adult Education movement is vi£^orous, sprawlinf^ and 
amorphous — vi^-orous because it originates in basic hujno.n need; 
sprawling because it is the function of widely diverse ap-encies ; 
and amorphous because, springing: from an extensive range of human 
interests, .it lacks an integrating;; focus. 

68. See Essert response to questions, "wliat do you feel is your 
concept of adult education?" and "Has this concept always been your 
concept or has it changed over the years?" 

Essert' s vievrs in later years have moved closer toward the point 
of view of educating comjnunity groups. 
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69 . Professional Preparation of A'diilt Educators — A oymposiiini 
(iioteB and Zssayo on. Education for Adults, HV). Chicago; Center 
for "the Study of Liberal Education f6r"~Adults , 1956) , p, 137. 

/fO. . Adul t leadership was established under a special grant from 
the Fund Tor Adult Education by the Adult Education Association of the 
L-GA a3 a monthly r.agazine* ■ Its -first publication appeared in Ma^'', .1952^ 
'^'he -magazine's original purpose vas to provide a link betveen the 
Association and the practitioner. 

"Gee '.lalcoln S./lCnovles, The Ad ult Education r.ovGinent in the - 

. United ^States (llev York: liolt , I'anehart' and Winston, Inc. , I962) , 

pp. 236-237 for a more complete account of the founding of Adult . 

IjeadcBrfjhip and Adult Education , the theoretical journal of ' t!ie Asoociaticn. 
. '~ ' ' ' ' ■ . , ■ -J, 

■ ; This 1:^ the standard historj'"- of , adult education in the Unitecl 
Ztateis vith the evolution of , university adult ediication and a -rri cultural 
o>:tcnsion traced in, context of the vViole field of adult education, 

j'art II deals vith the development ' of coordinating; af*encies within ' . 

sei:Tnents of the field, and vith the problem of developinf^ a lanifyinf 
national or^:anization. Section III discusses the nature and d;/'nair;i^ri 
of t])e field of ^ adult education and reviews likely futui^e developm.eiitr: , 
It har> an excellent and extensive bibliography. 

71. In- a pOT'el discufision published in' the Journal of Adult 
■i^ducation ,. Vol. /'3 (June, 1933) , pp. 259-.^^-^ under the title, ''\Jhc 
Are Qui IrC.acl firs and Hov . Are Th.ey Trained?" note the follovinp convorr:rition : 

*Ia:niell--SoK:e persons; are leaders priir^arily beca.usG cf e::pert . 
kncw.lodre acq\iired Lhroug^i -speciar trainin{;: in the field in vrhich 
they vrork. . , • On. the dther hand, there are leaders' whose chief 
ouhIx fication :teer.i2r to be^ t'ne.ir ability to. work coopcrati v"o]y uitl^ 
7_:roupr-: oC peop.\ej- exolcrinc; their interostc and dravinr upovi 
■ e::pertH fror.i wimo to time as the occasion requires. 

;ir 3ecl; — Hence the "important qualification of the teaciier is 4-;enerp.l 
education. . . ■ " q 

. .*ir. ;;a>;well — i'Je now have found three qualities thr?.t seer: to be 

^j;ppli cable in all fi(ild::; :■ . acholars!up , or hnovledf;e of the: subject; 
perrionaXity , or certain innate {^ifts that- are caj3ablc of 
cul t:lV'::ltion ; and mt'ithodolof:y, or the noat ef fcctiv:i mca:ris , of ' 
■^r- "inducinr; learninc-; in those'vrth who::; v/c are workin{^» . . . ■ • 

/ ■ ■ , 

■ ^ MiJfi3 TMshrer — Tczjaclierr. i::uGt like ];)eoplG, the?; mu:ot respect thorn, and 

thev ]::.ust sti,m\dato the best that 13 in tliem. ■ * ' . 

72... 3ee ^^VJayriacI:, William Wesley ^ " vrno ' s . mio In Arr.erica ( 37th 
oa. 196^-67, 3^t, Ciicar^o: " Marquis VihoVs v/lio. Inc., I972') , p. k^&29. ■ 

; v/aymack," born in. 1-888^ received his A.B. from v'orninrside Co.lle/^c, 
j'"ioux. City, Iowa, --.The inajor part of his ca.reer waj3 spent as a 
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Jour:i::ii. 1:; v:irion3 ccv^icities vLth the ''iouv City JGuri::il and t.-ic . 
'I'd?. ;-!c .'.erister and* '.ViLune • :ie vras t];e recipient cf the. d'uli trier 
i. riz'i Cor .■•ia^;.ri;:ui%;:od r^iclitorial vritinr in l^^^T. ::c vaj^ rcout;' 

r::.a:i of the :''edcr-ii ?er;erve. Bank in Chica^-o frcn I'J^C to I'l^.^ ; 
C::;i'.ir:::i:. of the Jconor.ic Pollc'^ CoLX-.ission fror. ,1933 to npccini 
.■;::vir3or tc th« /^tate Departront; and v;aG a rer::bcr of ,t}:e Atoii: '..,!ier/7 
Co:/r-Ii?:jion , • t;io A::.orjcar: Go'Lincil for MATOj a Trustee of "Cl-iO Cari^erie 
.>;Jov:. --^nt Tor International Vesace , tho 20tr. Century rvuic, ai.ionr other:;. 

i.ec lv:"-in .Tir^i^cn , P.c a son an d Pi 5 c on t c t ( i''a.^ ad e n a ^ C:ilifcrni':.:: 
t::*:? / for r, !i3lt :>iucatlon, ::ay, l?r>^0 , p. fj , vhich conLains thio • 

:/^p aT, ::>r7::;on r-iiceiv'^cl hi^. L./\, fror. the Univer^it;; of ".i.-:".;!/;^!: 
i;-. 1:^10 and iun ^^ro?^: the 3a::^c^ universit?/- in l;?!?. Ai'tcr . 

vorkinr ar^ a nev:ra]Terran in Or:iaha rjnd Detroit, ''.r, L>ry53or. 
.U?ij"i:^'; u-iC \\Qc'\ Cror^n; j-e va::; ^:ith the /j:^erican ?.e\l Cr^^i^s •ii;vl th?^ 
Int:i'rnal lonaj. i:c'3 Cross in Europe and Ar:5ia fror" lOlC to If'.;^'-. 

ey-ecutive director cf trie California rcsscciaticn for /■.■.irJ.t 
.Cuacation ^nd '^Mc aircictor of the Deo Koines Public ' . 

i oruir. (193^'-3M. ^ '^^^ Professor of I.'ducation at- Teacher* ri . 
iJcll^y'l, Colu^:bia University, fror-i 103^ uiitil If!' 3 vhen ho l;ec:a:::e 
'■i:y-f^-n::or' :..r,o ri turi » . 

J...o:'ir -ir. liiry^^cn'r; 'ijooj;^ are Adult I^aucation (I'o^S ''''hich ;^ay 
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/-■: 'I'Vicrr t (i;)39}, Ihe ^ev ProT^:othcu:^ (J.QJQ.), Community of Ileaf: 
(edi-trr, 19^7), ;.eience anc "rcedoi:: (19^7), and Trie ::e:ct A::.cj-tca [l])'}:: ) . 

\rv ,.^ry^;on hac: lonr; been associatv^c: v/ith and active in tLc- 
;N:'lu2 Vol a" .-^roacican t in,i-; '.yfster *:: adult education boarfl and he beca?f;e 
..ir'io ;,or oi' l^duriation for C.;:' in 19^!^?. ^-e foujided "Tho Veonle'K 
Mawfcr:"" (.193^) cSV i.:o^ieratel it for ei^ht year.i . 'ie founded 
"l:^viuation -.0 I^arninr'' ■ (19'i9) and direcb^c: it .,ft;>--foreVtoen yenr?^ . 

"lyc^ca-^i-:? itr. porr^iiineat ch3.ir;r^an in 19'»^. ho conducted ''Tirr^e to -'.ear^^^n*' 
(19^>^~^*T)* Gth'^rr ra^iic proyrar::; ho vas connected with in various 
capacities vero. ''School of the Air '''Church of the Air," "Of i-len and 
.•go;;;;}/* "r^u and the *.:orld ^^-lrio:^," and ^'V'e Tahe Vour -'-cr^i/' he, v/ai: 
.•:3:;orai:c;r .<;f liio reli/iou^j ^nd cithical tel-v/icd-on nroyrar "Li:..p t^ntc 
hy :-et" fro- lOv- i-: 1939. 

In' 19''9 and 19^3 It, hrynon vas^^Chief cf tVie l^ureau of Cpecial 
Cyperaticnrv o-^ the Office cf .■•^ir Inforiratlon . In 2 9- '^ ^-t- ^'-'^ ;:onRultar.t 
tc i:::.d:;CO in Paris. . • • ■ 

■ ' hr. 2rjison nro:pid.ent of the -.rr.orican Ansaciation ' Tor Adult 

hiiucation (29^'^') and .president of the Institute for In tercuJ.tural . - 

'!'rtudie:>. lie wais a fol]/y./ of the /j:erican A/st;ociation -for the Ad^aT^ncerrent 
of Joienco and vafv • Vicc-Prer^ident of the -Jowich 'Jlieclocical Gerrdnary'^ 
Confore::ce on Science » h'}ulononhy and. Keli;aon . Jie vas alf5-o presiOcMit 
cf t;»e Coiir'ibia .KacMiily CJ.ub^ r-is inpact 'on -carl;^ tv;entioth:- century 
) .ult education leadti^LV^^^^^'Was very f:rc?lt. - ' ■vv vt-^- v-^':^ " ■ ■ 
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'Vol. 33 i "^^^l. ■ . • 

■ ' .Tr* r^'jjciianmi , a fo^iiiclataon consultant', bcrn iri ^'prapuc, 
:::j:3l\inc^or\ , on *:i?rch i?, 1^95. :;o rooeiveo hi:> A.B. frcr /vi^herrt 
Collore in 101^ and ;ras a Rhodes fJchclar to Oxford University ^ro--. 
].{:'i>"i. Ti! j?:^? ho rocQivc<I .hiH rh.D. fror:" ■Ir.rvo:rd rniver:3ity. ■ .\l.r: 
:.cv!u- and :Vui'tf\:l career in educati-on' included the relieving; 
Instructor' in Greek, i'^j^-heri^t College , IQ 17-13 ; a:i:ii3tant in pliilosop'iiy , 
jiarvarci, lj^2:^-I:^^ ; instructor" in philonophy, ;^o].1oj:?:^ o:*^ the Cit;; of 

:or:-:, lp.?ir-C3 ; Asnictant fiiractor, People-' s Inctitute , 'lev; icr\\ ^ 
:iy2^-2;?; a:j;5ocir:t<*^: profeG^rvr of philoi- or:hy , Univertsity 
\lrrinx:i, F'::?"3C, nrofer^ror, l>30-3i';, Clialrnxn, corrittec on t^c 
ILw^ral :iri:3, Vniver^ity of C:iica;^o, 1^3^^-37; 'le-n, 'it. Joun^t^ CollGre,' 
,.n;vi;:oli::, Ir^rylan^^., 1:^37-^^7; cLirec'tor, Liberal Art-, inc., i itti^fiulci , 
,::u3Jic:;u:::;ect^: , . 1.:'^-;7-V ! ; trur-tec^, roundation fcr.v:orl^ ■::cvcrn:.-:nt , 
it >M .>rof^:r3:^or of ■]>hilc^:^)o;i:hy , c;iair::;an of the c.ep^J.rt: .ent c C 

r.:;:Lyic]i rnilc:^ophy, J'i:;>: Univerr;ity, i::^5G-57, CGno\:lt.:;!iU , 'fiu^.l 
:v'V , 1^:37- ; ■vi:^itinf lecturer,, Cj-^ri^tiJiai lauGc: .^crlivir, 

:. rincetcn l.'niversity , lf'3''^ ,lc has \sTitten the relieving: Loolir,: 
^x:;:^^:ibility , 1?;2C\ ro^itry and llathernatica , 1929 \ ^yriboli c TA >staiice . 
i :^-^!; 7:^? "151^0 trine of :^::ap;natures , 1937; I^Soay in Politicr^ , Ipl^pS. 

in IvT" the :[ation'al AsGocia-tion of tluucational l^roadcantinr 
" .--v.; hi:, it:; "ci ?^tinyui^5hec aervicc av;ard„" ' 

' ■ " ' . b., 

7?>. unor: lioorjins:^ hide], for:.ier head of the Division of ;,.:;:-Lt \ 

. i.licn, uncario Ta^^titut-i for otudieK in ];:f'h:.c ration has had a 

ii-tovo-.'. and eioerienc- i a adult educatiorii lie he/-an this carc::?^ 

■ a;i a -c:--:urir;ellor for tho Y.'hC.A. in hiontreal and then Ottawa. * h;ir, 

;;c-;r::. iti Cttava durinr World v.'ar ^11 - f;ave hin- a chaiice to see the \;ho:l.e 

r.::r^n-:} in C-^nadian ajidt recreation, anrl eclijcation. After the '/'ar 

dw-alno-' Ihl'r.- doctorate" Tro:^. Ccl;ir/cia Univen^ity.- After that' one 

:^:j--:norh:.liiy follov^ed another: AsGOciate r^irectxDr and Director c:f j 

the Canadian' /.sicociation for Adult Education (1^)^7-61); /'irst { 

hrosineiit, Arh^lt l^ducation r-ivifiion . of World Confederation of the 

{:r<:aniv:.ation- of the Teaching Profc^rBion ( V}5.9-^5^- ) i . Cnairnan of . ^ 

' International Co::;iv:ittee icr the A;3\'^ancenent of Mult iiduc at n on , \ 

:j;h.h::c (lv^f-o6) » . . ' . . . ; . . ■ • 

For further information on Dr. hida see dare':^ ^obbinj^ lu^id, 

':;he Ir:;-li;:ationo o^ Con-Linucu3 ■Le.arnxnc; (Toronto: J. wa-,.c Ltd., 19^0} 

pp. V13. - . . . . '/^ ' 

■ ■ ' ' ' ■ - ' . 

. • /.iaxander . ' Ciiar terrj , nresently Vlce-fre^^ident for Continuiny ^ 

fiducation and I'rofea-or of Adult 2ducaLidn at. Gyracuse 'Univej^^Lty ,. : 

rcoeivred his in" hi eatery in 193& froi: t::e University' of British ' 

Colurd)ia and -lii-v Ph.f;. ir' 19W in Adult hducation from the • University 

. of Chica^:o. • . . 

Me has had connections with the foilovnn^' organizations .and - 
Q associations: .A. • r ^ 
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Men^ber of the Board of the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for .j^dults, 1957-67 ;N Chairman, 196U-65.' 

Treasurer, International Congress of University Adult Education, 
1962-70. 

Member I;ew York State Advisory Board on Con'^inuing Higher 
Lducation. 

ilenber Conr.ittee of Adult Education Organisations. 
Coordinator I969 Galaxy Conference CAEO, 
Member Adult Education Council and Past President, 
.'leriber and past president, Association of University Evening 
Colleges , 

Menber and past president. National University Extension Association.. 
Past nierber , Executive Committee, U.G. National Coirrlssion urjKSCO. 
''lernber. National AdYi^ory Board .ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult' ' '\ 
Lducation, ■ . - . 

^is latest publications include: ■ .. 

"Continuinf^; Education for the Professions," Handbook of Adult 
r.ducation , 1970. , ,. 

Toward the Educative Society (l97i). 

Report on the 19^9 'jalax:/ Conference of Adult Education Orcani:^.£itions 
(1971) and 

Real Estate Tax Exemption for Continuinc Education Programs (197^'^). 

75 • Por an account of the air.s of the Fund for Adult Education 
cce '^he Pund for Adult Education Er.tab.lished by the" Ford Foundation , 
^nnual '■eport (Pasadena, California, 195.1) j PP« li-li'^. 

/fhe Ford Foundation's Study Committee P.eport of •'JoveTrber, 19^9j 
.adopted five jrajor- areas :>rhere it felt it could give effective a-iisistance 
to contei:,T:orary society. TUey included: 

'(I) Tiie ■^establishment cf Peace - . • . , 

(r^) Th3 ^.'tr'-inrthenln^:* o"^ Democracy , 

(3) T'iO fitren^rthenin,- of the Econcrry 
Education in a.Pemccratic Society 

(5) Individual Fiehavior and Human r\elations 
Goals for effo.rtjj in each area were promulgate J . Tue ^:ord.s. for 
"Education in a Eerocratic L'ociety" were deocribocl ar> : 

.The Pcrd Foundation should support .activities to strent':then, 
expand, .and improve educational facilities and methods to enable 
. individual:: more fully, to realize their intellectual, civic, 
and spiritual potentialities; to promote greater equality of 
educational opportunity; an4 to conserve and increase knoi/ledge and 
enrich our culture. Education must meet the needs of the himan 
spirit. It must assist persons to develop a satisfactory personal 
philosophy and sense of values; to cultivate tastes for literature, 
music, and the arts; and to grov in ability to analyze problerr.s 
and arrive at thouphtfui conclusions. 
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?o carry out thefse conirltnents the rouiidation created tvo 
iutlepen^lent '.-roups: T-ie Fund for the Advancer.ent of Education and The 
7'ona for Adult ::ducation, TJic first ?und vas responsible for action 
relevant to formal education in schools; vhile the second vas responsible 
for action relevant ' '^ti^at part of the total educational process vhicl: 
bo.'/lnr; \.'i:en schooli:. finished," Tne air; of the latter vas "the 

cKoanr.ion of opport'.u.^ '.ies for all adult men and women to continue their 
e-lucation throuehout life in the interests of mature and responsible 
citizenship "randful that in today's vrorld civic responsibilities ,are 
political, econorr.i.c, and 5:;ocial in scope ." 

rhrj ?und for Adult Education sav its tar^k as pravidinr proprar.s • 
and -rapport in^;: projects vliich emphasized the liberal education of 
aduiv.3. Liberal education vras concerned with the lifelong proccs:: of 
iudevcndeiit careful taou^rht for the rifiisses of people. Tiie vund con- 
c-ji.voi of the continuiiv process of education of adults as far different 
iTOi that of the education of the youn^:. The education of adults oer.ands 
.-.aterial;^ and methods attractive to adults; it must be non-coi;ipulsory , 
tjierafore, thc^e vho freely participate riust sliare in the responsibility 
of r.reparin^;; and cariwinf cait educational progra^.s. If it is to serve 
t-.he ::.ass, it r.ust use all the nodcm n-edia of communication to n-.aJ:e 
t]..-i?^ i'o::oible. To enable the iiiasS to understand the complexity of :^:odern ^ 
l;i "'-^ it rx::^x. address itself to education in vorld affairs, political 
affairs, and econoTr.ic affiars. And in order to understand the relation 
cf each of those to the other pro^rar^s emphasizing tiio insi^dit end 
s'jcr.-. cV the liuranities uould be exploited, 

Ehe v\xnd dedicated itself to operate within deirocratic values, 
1 tu1/i ens and r.et hods • 

Vor a r-ore tV:orou/-:h e:<position of the hir.tor:; and role the 
Kcrd i'oundaticn and the Fund for Adult i^ducaticn see r.alcolri S. Wncvrler. , 
The Adult jjducation :-cve:.';ent in the United utatea ('!ev York: Holt, 
i^iriohart and v/inston. Inc., lfyo2) and C. Eartlsy Grattan, In ^yuest 
of :lno\:ledr.-'. (•^-''' -orh: Association Press, .1.955 )• 

ix, J. 1;.] a\ely '-jorkec vith The Fund for Adult .iiduc at ion for ten 
./-arr. (]95.1.-6o). Durlnf that period he vas the Pirector of tiro 
scL:clarship-f':2llov;shJ.p profrarr.s; Director of the Tfjr^t Cities Prcjocts 
(e:<perir;ents in the coordination of adult education in tvrelve r.id.di/*i-' 
-Izod coirxiunities) ; liaison officer ^.'^it}i colleges and viniversitie>3 , 
public ::Ghool-, librariefi, Isdjor and 'far:.: orr.anLzations , ilcc^rbes and ^ 
.^cvcrnr.ont. /:t the International UlVv.LCO Conference in /ontreal in 
i;?'60, he planned -^nd rrx\ a workshop on the use^s of r:ass ^nedia, ite ran 
tiie Internationa]. i'ufva::]i Conference on /diilt "Iducaticn in ilova ocotis 
in liX'O nnd he rlannecl anr"! contiucted national cr:-\f?renco;3 at Arcen 
house for ::ug;i rrpvi;.s es the American L'.n: ' InJ:'--itute aid the National 
;.;:?:oclntif^n of Tuc^lic ::'chcol /rlult I;ducatoro, ar it vn.:^ t*\en called. 

To. C.- wcott ^^'letcher vmo the pre:iident of the Fund for Adult 
Suucation and a strong.- supporter of continuinr liberal adu]-t education 
tr.rourhcvit the i^und^s ten years of existence. 

er|c 
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..eo .".on-u.^! oliilcn, /'Me i'ecple V-oll-?repr:rciI (rais-.'.'ona, 
i'or:a."L; T.\f^ Ttx\-l '*or Adult .;ducatior:» Ipv'l), prefiic^ in ''Uic"- 

he;.' to oettsr, ;r,cro varied onr. orteni^i vc pro{j:ror.o ccnsintc 
of ;..ec;^.ie — aoie , vell-"prepare--i and stronrly conirdttetl — tc pl3.n1 . 
cToatc, }irci etc. , adjrrlniMter ind provide educational ontmrtuni tier- 
Tor ad-ilts to contiriue their liberal ediicatioiij — throuf'h gucI: r.:et;iod3 - 
iz i*tuu7» --'tudy and diccucsion, lect\)re3 and diceu:33ion, tclecaots 
atid fi.lr:i, institutes, confercucc5, and vorkr>hopr: ; — t;irour:ji zmch 
. inn tltutional c;iaririel-o ar> universities and collefte:^, y.ublic schccls,' 
public libraries, agricultural ore^anizc-tions , labor unicnr;, 
business corporations , a vide ranrc of voluntaiy orfanization.s , and 
liie n.edia cf ntxn'^ co:rjnunication.3 • • • 

As pre:-5j.(j':int cf the /und, 1 have been in a position to v:r).]:<i< :.y 
ov;:i evalua^tion, and, siniply stated, it is tbajfe^ { these^ prorrar.n 
and ;jrc,iect:^. ) have done nmch to advance the idea and practice 
continuinc^ education intiie United otates ; and furtherrjorri , to 
advance the concept cuin reality of continuiniPr. liberal education 
a." a field of education an.d particinaLion worthy of the host talents 
■intl tiio b(-:::-t preparation t 

Tor r-.crc inni.^it into ."cott Tlotcher ^ee his 'inc '"reat Avaiieninr 
'.-^5?') iii '^hich he cor.nareis the philosophjes cf education of the 
■ cvietn and the /u'oricau:^^i * ' ii-^? coi:^plain:5 that '.-rliile th.e 3ovictn or:uc-jt:? 
T.h.:ir citi7.eri:> to rcv.ch rotate roJ^l.'S , /j'ericti has ^^ono veiy little tc 
1 :■ ■x-.'l^ii^ 'J'le loadorGliir. necoysary for a free society. - ■ 

77. Tlie Center for the Litudy of Liberal Education for Adults 
.:a;: founded in 1951 hy ^;ho A:5soc:iation for . Univerr>ity IVeninr Collcfes. 
/und:; totalinr: ^:1(^0,000 vore granted to the Center by t'ne rund for 
/.'Lult ..cuo:^tron for its e:3tabli£Jiiruent in .1951- ''Jinco that tira th:i 
/'lir.d :ia': contributed vrell over one irillion dollars for the i.!aintenance 
cf the Center tliat nad itrj seat first in Chicaf"0 and then later in 
lso;>ton» Ma.lcoln {'^nov;leL" notes in The Adult rlducation .lavoT^;ent in the 
Vrdte^i :>t.ates {l9C?)t pp, iL^i-uS that 

V-he Center has .lad three major areas of interest: irr.provinr: 
university pro^-rar.s of liberal, education for adults, developinr 
ir:.provcd ir.etx;o^iS of teachinr and discussion leadership,- aiid 
buildin.; a cll:\atc of understanding: and support for liberal adult 
education in the colle(:es and universities and in the ^;eneral 
public. Its profiram has included U t^'T'es cf activity: a rosearch 
pro^;rar'; conducted by the staff, a cler^ringhousc for collection and 
distribution of inforiuation , a series .of publications, and 
conferences and consultation. Tlxe Center sponsored a series of - 
leadership conferences that hrouglit leaders of adult education work 
in the evenin?' collercs cuid university' extension divisions 
torether, often vi.th representatives of ot*:er sefiiients of the field, 
zo consider needs and strategies for future devcloiiirent • In 
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public'iticnc , vl.ich have included Ilotes and I^nr>ays (a 3eries of 
pHr.piiletG 'on prcble::^; and insues in liberal ad\J.t education); 
r.eports (includin,; research studies > surveys, and, prot-Tarr; 
dc::.cz-ii)l>ion3 ) ; occa^iional papers; a Clearing:house Bulletin ; and' 
varioiis discussion guides, have been widely used both inside 
<jirA outside the college and university se^nent. By virtue of the 
letr.Jer^hip it exerted and the corxiunication lines it established, 
the Center has becor*e one of the principal coordinative apencies 
vithiri the collere a,nd university se^nr.ent. It hars accepted. 
rcsponr>ibility fcr relating' its vorh to the Inr^rer field of -adult 
•i;ducr,lion , a'^ evidenced by its involverent of represent ?.tiv'j 3 of 
cV.:--;r i;e,;r.onts in its conferences, by the ej-ttent to vhich it •'.a3 :::ad? 
•f,-::.; uubliction:; available to the {'eneral field, nn:l bv the o;:te::t 
Ic '..•hij:'. it h'ls entered: into sucli •activities of the. A'halt ucatiot'i 
;;/,o::iatiGn the Council of liational Or^ranizations , conferences 
oii urciiitecture o.no residential adult education , am'"^ Inr wan: of 



'i.ho "er^tier ir> no lon^^^^?r i;; existence havir;f been lerr.inalOv^ in 
• ul^', i,'^^:; its vor;-. b-.:in^;: tar.en over by the Publications 1 ro;:nv: in 
Jor.tlnuinr .'.-^ucrLtior; at Syracuse b:u. vex\Tity . In April, l'K'yjti*<^ rort- - 
■o^iriiiulicr; .^ranted «!.!j;j,OOD over a five-year period tc sustain trie 

or ;ui o::cc:vleiiL hir^loiv analysis of th.e aclivitics •v'" the 
Ce;il:ir .bjrir;/" it..j seventeen years of existence see: 

.r-XA^s ".'hipt)lo, /. Critical Bal;ince; iiifjtory of C^Jh:./. , ..'otes 
■u,.;. \:,;::iy:: on L.';::c:itl on for Adults, .',o. -y-) ^(r:oi>ton: Conter for the 
.:tudy of ]A.>cM^al -ilducation Tor Adults, iPc'T)* 

Yi. lu toward u. ilor ■>^Ofi;/nanic Liociety (l9b^), iilahel,y discusses 
"the i.:ici\^ase i:: knowledge s.^c power in the present are and the inabilit;:.; 
6C ::.od'jni .r/^n to contrcl tiieru. His thesis is th*at i.':an runt learn how 
to control kncr/ledre and power. lie. raiies use of a theory of systej;;s 

a I'leans of re coverinr. control and asks a set of cmestions: Vaiat 
'jces control iicv^i'^ vr.iat docs learning control involve? .vhat is the 
•/oLvction bet/wcc:jn learninr control ^ind education? and ho\T is it 
pcssible for us oO reyain control? iilaliely asserts that control of 
know'ledp'e and r,)o\rer ca-i cnly be solved in the ccntinuin(/ ^'^d'jcation o:^ 
ad\ilts — an^iits as parents ,. citir^enG and vorkers. 

« 

raiowledi-re Is tlie i^over to Control Power (l9^>9).is a report 
based on new pattei'ns and arran^jrenent s for continuinr* education in the 
United f. tat es during: lOop.- -if^ stud^*" points to a trend in the United 
i.itates tovard applyin^v' hnovied^e in sclvinr social' problen:S • r.zamples ■ 
illustratiny the use cf continuing' education by non-educational 
institutions and the exponrion of contj nuinr, education toward a r.ore 
central position in forral educational institutions are note:!. . Develop- 
::.ents leading, to cooperation arc presented as veil as obstacles in 
the way of pro^rress. 31al;ely . sugfiests ten vaj/s in which ir.provenicnts , 
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in the field of continuing education my be realized and concludes that 
continuing education needs a strategy for making a cumulative impact. 

^e author believes these two pamphlets are important critiques 
of the field of adult education and recommends that they be as 
widely read as possible by the field. 

79 • For excellent discussions of the importance to adult education 
of the field of public broadcasting see tlie follovring: 

Henry C. Alter, Of Messaj^es and Media; Teaching and Learning by 
Public Television, Notes and Essays on Education for Adults, IIo. 5Q 
(Boston : Center for the Stud:/- of Liberal Education for Adults), 106P. 
The author {ijives a brief history of educational television and talks 
about programs produced by national Educational Television; 

John Ohlie:;er,, IjisteninK Groups; Mass Media in Adult Education , 
Report No. 218 (Boston: Center for the Stud;/' of Liberal Education for 
Adults, 1967) • This stydy treats the listening group as a method for 
adult discussion and learning; 

, Mass Media in Adult Education; A Report of Recent 

Literature , Occasional Papers No. I8 (Boston: Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults, 19^8). Contains an excellent 
annotated bibliography prepared by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult 
Education; and 

?.obert J. Blakely, "Tlie People's Instrujr^ent : Philosophy of 
Pro/_^rainr,ing for Public Broadcasting," Public Affairri Press, 1971 > Pi*. 



80. For a more comprehensive view on the definition and 
desci*ipticn of adult education as well as an elaboration of PlakGl:'*'rj 
viewpoint on this subject sec "Adult Education Pefined and ijer.criLod" 
by \/ayne 3chroeder in the iiondbook of Adult Education (ir.mith, /J:er, 
and Kidd, eds. , 1?70).. 

81., "Robert Maynard Kutchins," Encyclopedia Americana , I969, lli , ^27, 

'/ai-/ar.erican educator who was born in i-irooklyn, Mew' York, on 
January 17, lv399. :1c ■^.:as educated at Oberling College and Yale Univer^jity. 
After a career in education at Yal^e University to become president of 
the University of Cliicago in 1929 at which position he remained until 
19^5. He vras Chancellor of the University of Cliicago from I9H5 to 1951. 
As president he reorganized the University's administrative system and 
started the plan of a four-year junior college end a liberal arts 
university independent of the professional schools, ile was associate 
director of the Pord Foundation (1951-5^) » editor (195^) of Great Books 
of the We3te.^n World , raritl in 195^^ became president^ of the Fund for the 
Republic. Ainong the best known of his published works are The Higher 
li/arninf- in . f^jr^.e ri ca (1936), Education for FreedoTn (19^43), and The 
Conflict in Education (1953). 
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S2, 7aere in a publication called Liberal Laucation r.econ^idered 
(1?'''9)* •"••^^ :5ibliorraphy. 'Jliis par'^palet represents the last papers 
of t!;c rerV*r3rs of the Center for the Study of Liberal Education 

for A2.u3.tr;* Vhe ]iain ther.e expressed is that liberal education 
e::bbdie3 a. concern for ran rather than for things; though I don't 
i::iGV srliy tjie concept '^liberal ed\ication'* needed reconsideration since 
I think thif* is vhat the terin has nieont since the Greeks invented it. 
Vcr r.Gj in aiiy case, a better title right have been "Liberal Tducatdon 

But, t]\e booLlot I believe' iUahely is referrinr to here :viy be 
ti>/>:iluulinr/ Libera], Adult i^lducation (iQo].). See Bibliof;rap}v>',- It is "a 
report published by the CSLr^A and vritten by ilenr^^ L, Miller ^and 
Christine .cGuire* It describes the state of adult education prGc;rca:^i 
in iOoi wit.i rocarri to their b«;ck/rfound, rationale, educational objective 
and evaluation of achievei":»ent3 . It includes a study of four general. 
a:'-j'-i;; of liberal education; najncl^^ ,* political- and social concerns,, 
C(^.:.T:.uriity lif*:;^ value (pioi-^aJ and ethical), and aesthetic value. 

33. -ee. Ari^:.totle , ::icorachean Uthics >- 5.3 1131a 10-:f!4. , 

C-Jj. i*i neb rook v/as the n«jr*e {^iven to a/larKC tract of land 
l:u^*d.i»"ii-;:: Upper Jaranac LxK.e by Governor 'Ibrton of Hew York Dtate in I69S 
j:urinj: :-;uLjsequent years tliC area was- flcvelopod by the construction of 

variety cf buiJ.din/.;^. "Gy later . ovmers . In l^WMr. and lirs, Carl Loe 
,<ev 'cork- City lnvest]:r.ent brokers, jp;ave the camp, alcn/: vith the Moss 
lit crist:]:-^ lo .'Jyracuse University vrhich cane to bo kr,.ovn as t'.e 
■ Vi\eL;rc-;k Conference Center. At first the Center vas used for faculty 
nn-A sludont reetinrs but, later, at-ter. the const'i-'uc tion of a variety of 
''acilities^for ■ tlie excliisive use . of' adults, it cair.o to be the site 
of .-JL -^ull ranj/e of busine.ss' and professional conferences, 

i believe: tne conference that lUe.kely is talking' abou^ here v:as 
iieid-at ri-aebrook in liocenber of -l^cv). '.Ihe \rorkinf' papers and 
.>eT':inars that car.:e cut of the . conference were puLlishe'i in the ^Dssays ' 
0." the I'\iture of Continuing Education V/orldwide^ -^l^^^Q) * ^>ee hibliorraphy 

f!^. wce A.le>:randt:r Charters, Tovard the Educative Society > 
ilct-::. '-Jid -.'.ssayf-i on = ^''Uoati on for ■ Adults , ilp, o7 (Syracuse: Publications 
rrzr.i:'\v, in Continui-hr. kducation, 1971). ■ > 

iluci; has been vritten on tlie subject. ieClusky r::-y:itions in hi?^ 
ar ti c le . .1 n Ad ul t .1 e ado rsh ip (October , l^'T^^O tho.t it jir\s been called \,Yx: 
iXiDxnihr *-*.r)cicty (Mci/hce, I'Jiieats, hutcJiins.) , the kriOv;lo(:.ro .V-iate 
(i:;ruolwcrs) » a:v* th^ kklucativa Corununity (Cpencc, .. s-:ort, *:cCIusk-' ) .• 

In Illich.'s bock Celebration cf Avaro.ner.s (Grrcon City, 
;-iv:/.;oi'k: Doubloday, l^^TC), i^e says, y 

. j;*^:: ' * '.lyi of cc, ;oclinr' began about tvo hu:.'.-.rod yc.'j.r:' '\co » 
•.;;^ad j::tlJy Lk.c idea yrciv that schoolin,'.; vas ' a necessary r^^eans 
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o? be.corlnr; a useful riember of .society. It is the tash of thin 
f:encration to bury tiuit r.iyth. • ♦ . I expect t^iat by the end of 
t\dr) century, \riiat we nov: call a schqci vrill be a histcriciil 
r-'-^lic, developed in the tine of the rcilroad and t}ie privnte 
riutonobilc) "and ^discarded alon/-^ with tlio^n. I feel f3uro t];at it 
. vlll soon be evident that . the school is rs, r.rirflnal' to education 
the witch doctor is to' public !iealt;i. • . . Ihiere is no 
iv.tririsic reason^ vhy the education that scIiooIg arc now failing; 
to i>rovide could not be acquired iriore successfully in the setting 
of the far.ily, oT uorh, of corjr.unal activity, in nev hinds of 
libraries and mother centern that would provide the n;eans cf learning, 

• • 7:iG banic purpose of public education should be to crer:.te 
a situation in wiiich society oblir:es. each individual to "tahe stoch • 
cf iiijriGelf and his poverty. rJducation inplier. a {^rrowt.h of rm 
independent sense of life and a relatedness which f^^^'hand in hand 
"./iuh increased access to, and use of, laenories stored in zho 
[iUiian ccj^runit;- . , v* 

i.ee Ivan Illich, Celebration of Awareness (Garden City,.l;ev/; 
i G r h : Ijcub le day ,» 19 7 0 ) . 

' , Deschoolinf-y Society (Mew York: Harper-j^ow, Inc., TyT 

i''or another interesting: discussion of educn/cion which occurs ^ . 
o\;tr,irle of the traditional educational core orea see fJtifinley :!oscs', 
'Lhe U^arnin/;r Force: A I'ore Comnrchensivo rran:evrorh for I]ducationa3 
ro.lj.cy , Occasional Papers,, .7 ^? 5 (^^-ymcuse; Publications Fro^jrarr in 
Continuin,::^" .i:Iducatio)i , l^Tl)* - 

^ S". -Eri!: i^rikson, psychoanalyst .and Professor of r« vel o pn:c nt al . 
■'sycholof^'' at Harvard University has added, great insi.^hts Intc the 
psychosocial ci.evelcpi:,ont of the individual which have -^-nd will continue ■ 
to havo profouncl i^.pli^Q-tions on. the philpsophy , ir.ot]iodolOQ^, ' 
curricula, and. prof-^'arxuhf^ of adult education. It wa.s while workirur 
with ;buerican Indians that he botjan to .observe certain patterns -relevant 
tc the e/Tiotional pi^obleiis of the adults of those tribes, lie noted 
i5i::dlar patterns at the Vete ran • s Rehabilitation Center afte^r v/orld 
.;ar 11 in 3an Frai::^isco; lilrikson defined their problem a:^ "identity 
confusion." It wa:; sor.ietine later that" he 'published his thou/^hts fror. 
these ■ experiences in a booh called Childjiood and Society (I9w3) « 

ile reached three ^reneral conclusions: 

(1) that along vrith psychosex:ual staf:es of. tiieet^o developr.-ent of 
the individual^ as explained by Freud, there were also psychosocial • 
stages in whic:i one had to mal;e new and funflainental. orientations to 
.hi^'^self and to the social rdlieu in vhi.ch he livedo . ^ 

(?) t;mt the development of the personality ^:as a continual 
rjhenon^enon , -.and • • - 
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(3) that each Gtu/-^e of developr.ent had positivs as velD. as , Tieft;.'..tive 
a.'jpectc. 

In order to understand this one should look at Trikson' ri, theory 
of eifht life sta/:;es in each of which the individual i^mst create ideas 
or :iis interaction vith hir.self arid hi;3 society: * 

Gtr-^es I — Trust vs, llistrust 

II — Autoncny. vs . Doubt , 
III — Initiative vs. Guilt ' . 

IV — Industry. vs. Inferiority 

V — }Z::o Identity vs. r.ole- Con fusion 
VI — Intimacy vs. Isolation 
VII*-Generativity vs. oelf-Absor2;t.icn .ai^d Stagnation 
VIII — Intefcrity vs. Despair 

83. Zee J. Jial-.ely, "Adult riducation "ieeds a Philoso\Xiy 
and a Goal," AcuJ t ;:.diacation , III, 1 (llovejr.ber , ir'52), p. 

3-.'^. f^ee John n. Hch'/ertrian, . 1, V/ant -lany Lodestg.rs , .lotes and 
.Lsoayc on: ^Jducation for Adults, No. 21 (Giicafo:' Center for the 
Ctudy of Liberal ::^hication for Adults, Ip^P), . 

:.:cavrort:.':an asks thvat a theory,'' for university adult education be 
cVynlo]:icd jaf3ed ch r-asoarc-i into, the ;orobXer.;rj of curriculur'. plannin/*, 
loarnlnr theor/-, nnd the evaluation the resultr^ of libf^ral adult 
'.■v-iucation prx-rrar^rs. ile askr; for a r;cir-eva].uatio^."! of the urbari ... 
■.I'-iivc-rnity vj.t-"i rcii'-^rd i;c r,dult educaLion. '. '.v ashs ■':.i:cstion:j ■and ' 
;ic:io:3 t\::\:y\ tc tho3o ♦uiostions, V^.at are the c.l f feroncer . 

L7}Ol:";cor. trrjachlnr vadult:;" n.nd teaclTin/^: t::e yctinr.;? ".raat is tVie ir.portance. 
c-r the adult's" ex::.ericnce in establishing curricula tar^reted at adults?^. ;" 
iill the aaine rxals, patterns, and procecures v/hich .succeed v:itl: forr.a.t 
eIuoa1J.Gn. o'' t^e.ycriv- ^^ucoot^d in llie 'ivriuctition cT ac!u3.t::? Ard, f 
:^;::.;a:'ti that .rraduatei:: of our :^Ghool:j vn.ll contiruifj .to learn LhrourhQU'^ 
t:^oLr lives v;^v..t ocbacation :l::>. riior-.t ap}n-o:^rir.te for the.'-i in :3choo].-an^ , 
Vift'jr r.auool? rcln/crtr.ir^ii concludes his essa^' by emuneratin^: fourteen" 
;. rOj^';rar..s and concepi;:' A.'hich represent pl-rthniiir^ which he Lhir-hs c/u.jht - 
u. "k; cone : . 

(1) Profran^^inr vith coninon welfare /groups, 

(2) Establishment of intellectual and cultural centers-, 
C3) Residential adult education, 
(U) Prof,rsjr»s for alumni,. ^ 

(5) Continuing: education for faculty fneinbers', ■ . 

(6) Custom-tailored profrrams for individuals , - . 

(7) Focused study prop;rons like;. Great Books Pro^rar;, American Heritage, 
etc. , 

(0) The idea of "Community Development" where collep.es should epter the 

arena of sociaJ. action and ■become conscious' "change agents," 
(?) Oi")pcrtunities for research related to adAilt education, 
(lO) Programs for the afin^"^. 
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(ll) 7ae use of nass media for adult education, . 
•(12) New derrree prograir.s for adults, 
(13) A.M. A. profTRia '^Explicitly for Adults/^ ond 
ilk) Penetration of existing organizational structures like the 
•Jational Secretaries Association and County and State fairs • 

?0. See R. J. Blakely, ''The Urn and the Atonement," Adult 
Leadership » XX, 6 ('December, 1971) » P. 207, 

His article was the result of an address he p:ave on July 12., 1971, 
to the Atlantic Seaboard Vvorkshop of Adult Basic Education at the 
....University of Georpiia, Athens, Georgia, 

91. In this article Houle describes Federal policies in suT:>port ■ 
of adult education andj^ indicates vays in which they are bein^ changed. 
Policies which he sees as continuing are: adult education prof^rains ' 
vrhich aim at specific objectives or missions; support for adult 
education Trill continue in the form of grants in aid, contracts- for 
Fiervices , .and special grants to stir.mlate public or private croups 
to undertake special kinds of services j and the acceptance by the 
Feaeral f^overnment of its resnonsibility to equalize educational 
opportunity • 

9^^^. The Cooperative Extension Service was er^tahlished when 
President V;il3on in Ma.Y, 19ll, sii:*ned the Smith- I^ever Act. Kor 
decades before the passaf7e of thi,s bill nuirierous t;'ynnes of activities 
atter.pted to educationally influence rural nen- and wonen without much 
nuccoi^s, ')ne Tr.ethod, liovever, did produce significant results;. 
Den:onstraticn fcrr-.:^ were berun in various rural areas of the United 
estates wheifo it vras shovrn that agricultural problems could be solved. 
In the South, for exair.ple, it was demonstrated through methods developed 
by the Denartrient of A:^riculture that cotton could be groim successfully 
in spite of the boll-weGvil menace. It fjopn becaiae obvious that such 
a syj;;ten v/as a very effective way of influencing^ farrriers to adopt new 
practices. ' A.-^ents uere assigned, primarily ut the county level, by the 
Office of Farm 'lanapement of the Department of A£^ri culture to all areas 
ir. the United States, Slowly a national system of out-of-school 
education developed which generated sentiment for federal support. It 
was as a result of this sentiment that the Gmith-Levcr Act was passed 
whicii empowered Cooperative 'ilxtension work in agriculture and home 
economics, 

''The law provided that each state was to receive a ^lOjOOO 
federal rrant each year with supplemental amounts added in proTiOrtion 
to the size of its rural population when the state was able to -orcsent 
a satis factor:,.^ inlan for a/^ricultural development. The lav; also 
empowered each land-rrant collep;e to create a separate extension division 
under a director and that leadership from the federal pc^vernment would 
come from an office of extension work in the Department of Af^-riculture , By 
the end of VJorld V;ar I Coonerative Extension S^:rvice became reco^-nized 
as a way of substantially increasing the productivity of a lar^e 
Q element of tiie Araerican pOT>ulation. 

ERIC 
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b'or a conolete account of the Cooperative Kxtension Service see 
]■:. C, Sanders, ed. , The Cooperative Extension Service (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. , 1965)* 

« 

See also Tne Directory of Adult Education Organizations 1970 
(Tiie Library'' of Continuing FJducation at Syracuse University, 19T0), p. 2^. 

' I-.'ee also V/arren Ro vetch, "Cooperative Extension and the Land- 
3r:mt Cy.riter. In University Adult .?]ducation," in '^enee, Petersen and 
VMlliar: .Peter^en^s, University Adult Education > pp. 201-23. P.ovetch 
.rives a hrief history and tradition of .Cooperative- Extension. He 
•■i^r.Gribers its relationship to'the university and to its non-university . 
supporters. '!e exainines the- social changes vhich expose the conflict 
it has between political sensitivity and rigidity and institutionalization 
of or/^anization and tradition. - 

93. See IJalter B. liJmery , Broadcasting and Government :- 
Responsibilities- and Rerulations _(East Lansing^, Michip;an; Hichifan State 
University Press , 1971) > P* 83. ' 

Trie Comoration for Public Broadcasting was autliorized by Congress 
as nart of the ETV Facilities Act. 

.... ■while tiie act states that- the Corporation is not an agency or 
establisliment of the U*C. government, at the present time it is largely 
funded by Con/;;ress (it is authorized to receive private moneys), 
and tile niej-ibcrs of l.ts board of directors vas appointed by the « 
. President vith the advice and consent, of the Senate. . . * 

• It is a non-profit, non-political organization, and its* purposes, 
broadly stated, are to provide financial aid for the planning;, and 
px'oduction' of high q^uality non-coimercial educational TV and, radio 
■nrofirai.is, and to assist in the deve.lopinent of systems of interconnection 
for the distribution of these prof^rarns throu^iout the United States. 
It does not produce programs itself, but receives and inakes grants-in-aid 
to others (creative individuals, groups and organi zations , educationally 
disposed) to produce prdgrams and to^ distribute them for wide reception. 

^9^^ fiee "Harold Dvri/;^ht Lasswell," 't'fho's I'lho in America 
(37th ed., 1QT??-T3, Vol. 2,. Chica/?o: Marquis VJlio^^^io, Inc., 19T2),'* ' 

p. ' 183. . . ' . . 

.1 ♦ ■ _ ■ , ■ " . . ■ . . . ^ ^ 

Harold las swell is a distinguished educator and political 
scientist. Tne bool: Blsikel:/ refers to is Politics; V/ho Gets V/hat , 
VThen, and Hov (llov York:, McGrav-Hill, 1936). 

■ 95-. For an interesting account of some sociological characterist'ics 
of doctoral adult educators see Adams (196^)* His stud:/ was an 
analytical" sociological profile, of professional adult educators with 
doctorates. A questionnaire wajs mailed to 200 of whom P£% responded. 
Adams found the followinf> characteristics:' (l) respondents tended to 
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be Protestant narried r;en,' -between k6 and 50 veers old» middle-class" 
liberal Democrats, fro?n rural I'idwestem Arcsrica; (2) he had earned 
his first professional degree in the social sciences between a^:es 20 
and 30 and his doctoraxe in adult education (Ed.L) between the af?:es 
36 and hO; (3) he had been working in adult education fron 16 to 20 
years largely in universities, and was at the tiiTie of his response an 
•administrator; (U) he was "mildly satisfied" with his national 
professional organization, satisfied with adult education as an 
occupational field, very satisfied with it as ah educational field, 
and he identified hiraself more closely with his field than with his 
employer; (5) he felt that his field should be under the influence 
of tile professors of adult education; and he preferred ftroup discussions 
and the seminar nethod for his own continuing education. 
■I . ■ 

Marilyn Miller' s^ ed. On Teaching Adults: An Ai\tholof.y . 
::otes and Essays on hlducation for Adults, //32 (aiicago: CSIJZA, 19L0), 
Hlno spea}:3 to the question of qualities of a rcood adult jcducator. 

9^* 1. not able to trac]-. this article dovm. ... 

?7' Coolie Yemer defines (Jensen, Liveright and h'allenbech, 
32) adult education as "a relationship between an educational 
arent in which the arent selects , arranges > and continuously directs^ 
a seouence of pr6f,ressive tasks that provide systematic experiences 
to achieve learning?; for those whose .participation in such activities 
I:' suor;MUi3"y f-nd" 3uopler?t:ntal to a prir:iary ;nroductive role in society. 

■Jhereas the resDondents interviewed by the author envision. 
•vJult education cs a process viiere^ both tho a^-ent and liis clients :^hare 
the responsibility ofl- select inj;^ course content, method of len-rninCf 
■'^Jid self-evaluation, Verner'j^ definition irr^plies that the ardent hp.s. 
:?onethinr to rive and the client has sornethirfr to tal;e. • , 

Cjn.the question of r^cthod Verher is clear ^(p. 36). 

Tuis question of method is Driniarily r r^^tter of institutional . 
concern where the institution as the anient establishes a relationship 
for learning with a prospective body of participants. Ihus the 
.?e3.ection of inethod is an administrative decision made by the adult 
educator respons'jible for the adjrlni strati on. of the institution on the 
basis of the. use of the institution's resources and the fiilfiUment of 
its educational ob^iective» 'Method therefore identifies the role of 
the institution with respect to the education of adults. 

98. 1^3 Decenber Qf 195^, President Eisenhower appointed 3^ 
r^nericans representing all interests in teerican life to a Con*inittee 
for.the vniite Housa Conference on Education. Its responsibility was to 
ina;?e as- thorough. a studcv'.as possible on the educational ''problens of 
A^riericons. The President asked the Governors of all the States and 
Territories to convene conferences on education in the areas of Jurisdiction 
of each vrhich would then culininate in a M^Jhite liouse Conference on Education. 
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.•Ml States and Territories took part in the prcrram \/ith mere 
tVian 3,500 preliminary conferences on education being held prior to 
trie '-.Tiite House Conference in V/ashington November 28 through . 
Deceniber 1, 1955. 'lore than 500,000 Ai!':ericans were directly involved 
v/ith this studC;''. 



• . CHAPTl^R III ■ 

CUPPu^vT A:JD FUTURS PROBLEI^S PERCr.I\^D BY RESPOr- DENIS 
AfiD SUGGESTED STRATEGIES FOP. SOLUTICII 

Chapter JI was concerned with the .underlying premises of education 
in general and adult education in particular of the respondents and their 
pcrception53 ^bf a:du]-t education f^oals congruent vrith those premiries, 
:-iecordin/js in this chapter are designed to discover their perceptionG* of 
nroblens widch inhioit or block desired ends toftether \7ith prese'nt and 
future strategies; sUfVf.ested to remove those blocks. Cftentirieo res- 
pondents :-;iruply identified problec^ and avoided offerin:-: solutions. For 
c^Aariple, one said that he believed his job as a teacher uan to point' to 
a door viiioh s^tudent could choose to no turourh cr not'. The author 
thcu;:i:t it \-:a'^> fair, however, to drav inferences fror: corinents mde by 
respondents vn'.th regard to particular problenis. The autlior chose to 
fo t Trough that doer to surrrest solutions he felt were con/.rruent with the 
thGu/cLt5i of respondent.^' vhcre they remained silent. If, for exarrple, 
a ccif^rert ";ero nad^ in resnonse to a question to the effect that the 
Adult :..ducation Asscciation-U.S.A. should have been inore oriented in the 
past to tVie political sources of power in the United Gtates in order to 
secure increasing material and moral su-i^nort for the nrorra^is of adult 
educations and nothing: ruore was said about this — then, it is fair .. 
for the author to infer- that present and future A:h'l action sriould seoh 
to cultivate, by whatever lef-^itiiuate and desirable rr.ethods, the political 
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sources of pover in /nerica for support for itr, programs. Tlie author 

har. inferred solutions on the basis of such lofiic. The testin'.ony follows. 



Ilovard Yale McClusky 

Q: Dr. M,, what haven't we learned, from, our adult education histor^^"? 

:;: .'?ell^ I might have said that I vished--lV. norvr back, there as , a 
-technical operator — that university adult educators had, paj^ticTilarl;/ 
ta(?-. practi tinners , been nore students on the . lob of what the'y*re 
doin^:. I wish they had set aside 5^ of their time for validation 
or innovation or prof^rara development and profTan validation, ratlier 
Viri'ti .]u3t to saticf:/ ad hoc needs. V/e*ve been too ad hoc* I wish" 
we liad been a little more visionary in the sense of . conceptualizing , 
vmy we're doing it* I vrish we had asked ourselves- lao re constantly 
t?ian we riave, what v;e hv^ve learned from this that is irood and which 
should be continued, '.niat have we^ learned from this that coul(3 be- 
..'oneralized and transferred? Vfaat have we learned and how is it 
addinr up to something that will ^^:ive us a solid basis of rationali- ' 
r.at'xon for ^:hat we are doin^;? /md cues as to what we ouftht to be 
doinr;. I thinl'. we failed to learn and to apply the— skeotical is 
■perhaps the v:ron-^ wcrd—scholarship and tiie productive scholarly 
fittitudes r.:^ to wliat we were dolnp:. ^ VJere you followinr' ne? 

J; r.ure. This iniolies inquirv; it ir<^plioT evaluation.; it .ir.pliei: 
s-ieptlcisr; it irplies analysis. At least these are, the'^thinf^s which 
come to rr.y mnd while you were speali.ing,: , ■ " ' . 

.;: Yj^s* In ef-fect we ought to professionalize the field. The 
- difference between a physician v;ho really kno^./s his stuff and who 
can^also take a blood count and a technician who cones in and takes 
your heart and blood pressure. Tliat's one reason why I think I see— 
I sew it at ■fisconsin and I think I see it here now as the staff 
bocor/ies betJter trained and more professional, in the cood sense 
and not in the bureaucratic sehse* We look at this in i^reater depth 
and ^^reater inplication. It's more than just bein/r a bell hop. for . 
folks. " . 

vi: Is vrhat you're saying that we really haven't known whisre we're 
roln^ and*v:e'rc only now beginninf^ to determine it 

II: 'Jhat's ri{-ht. And we're more thou^rhtful ntud^ints of it nov;. 

Q,: vraat do you consider are the najor problerrjs that university adult, 
e'ducators face today? 



:•: I think it is related to what I've just said. ^ In the first 

place need more resources. I think our function is better accepted. 



Ilk 

VJe are inuch further along to acceptance in function. May I just 
fjay for the sake of the record and share with you what I picked up 
when I said— I think I said that I had been on this Office- of 
Education project at the University of Utah for the last two years, 
I've "been to New 'lexico, Idaho, Washington, llissouri, Kansas, and 
so on, There is no question about acceptance. State and federal 
governments are reachins? out and so we're over that hill, V/e've 
r:ot to ir^plement that. Our bi^?; job is resource to implement this new 
interest and I certainly think we need about as much creativity at 
this point so that we just won't beat the old kettle. You see, we 
£.re in a creative period, in a sense, of new concepts of time 
patterns. You don't have to go from September to — and so on. All 
of that stuff is a loosening of the requirement, vftat we need now 
is innovation and creativity and new resources. 

N.: 'M'}ien you say new resources, what do you mean? 

I' I Here money — more staff, 

Q; Okay, then what should university adult education and adult 
educators be doinf nov? Have ?/ou perchance read Alvin Toffler's 
Future Shock ?^ I don't want .to lead you or put idoas into yoiir 
mind but I'm just wonderiniP; — should we as university adult 
educators no">/ be considering; the future? 

'I: '3y all means. ^ Part of vrjy answer cm be found in ny October, 1971* 
article in Adult Leadership * 3 Replication of some of the basic 
research. University adult education sho\ild be leading more than it 
iiar* in the par>t in the substantive field. I'm brag^ang i.ow, but 
this nex: committee that has been created on the Caanpus; it's been said 
that if I'd been ten years younger they would neve offered it to nc.^ 
If I had that job, I would pull in a larger section of the University 
than we ever have before, I would have £*otten more people in a 
partnership relation.' By the way. It is not unrelated to some of 
the things you bring up here. Tliis quote that you (^ive" of Bob Liike.^ 
It's :)art of the same problem. Let's be very syjecific. I would 
try to ^rst a nice bifc hunlt of money, not to set up a research division 
of iry ovm, but to farm out research to the relevant a^enci^^s* To 
be specific, if I had any money, I wou3d ask the Inr>titute of Social^ 
?.esearch to dupJlcate tho IIORC studies that vrere done ten years a^j^o.*^ " 
I \;OUld as): the, boyo in motivation to do ever/thin^^ we know about the 
rosintances in adult learning* T would ask the social workers ^ the 
social psychologists, the sociologists to help me understand a little 
bit more of the flow of communication in the inner city. I^ other 
words, I would ma-ke more use of our e>:istinf^ renources to g6t at the 
process in depth, 

1 

In sammary, I thinl. university adult education has ^^ot l^o po in 
greater depth as to tho basis of what it's doing nnd also lias frot to 
bo rore demonstrative in the sense of more demonstration, rore 
innovation, more trylDf^ out., more experimentation, and so on. Hovr 
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if there is anything: uni-aue nbout a university in the field of 
hno••rlod/^e it is that it is creatinrr knovledt^s > it's discovering. 
It's trying out, it's nushin,-^ the frontiers* University adult 
eo-ucnticn v^ill alvays have its lectures, its workshops and 
institutes, its correspondence divisions, its credit and non-credit 
course and all the rest of it. The typical main line tradition and 
vc ou/?ht to do these better, hut ve ought to move from that state 
nov, './e're really read;; for a breal^cthroupji, 

'o,: ;niat do you see for the future? Can you tell us about this 
brr^?^i;th*rour;h? 

\\: Yes. I 'it? really gung-ho. All ve need is a little seed noney 
to shov/ vhat can happen. We're back to what I implied, yesterday. 
It's related to your Toffler's Future Shock . The whole fact of 
chan^^e and the profoundness of this chanjF^e are nxf favorite ther:es. 
3ocaur:e of the chancre and because of the necessity of continuing: 
education for ever:^bod,y puts the v?xole problem of education at any 
stare of life in a different light. It chanf?:eE the vhole thing. 
Professional education has rot to r.ake much r.ore room for comparative 
i-istory and history in feneral. Tliat's one reason irhy I think this 
project you're in rirht now frrovs on Kie. P^nd today it seems nore 
si;riificant for alriost the sarae reason it \:ould have V»een five years 
aero. General education at the literary coller.c level has simply got 
to train reor>.le for the future, to learn to transfer for tlie future, 
to anticipate chanre< I see it wrapped up v;ith education as a v/iole 
in the effort to respond to chari^e. Tliat part of the total 
institutional response that v;e call university adult education, in 
a sense, vrould be the leader on the practical ru:i of the things. It 
is pretty £:oneral. Cab].e TV is around the corner. We've i^ot the 
technolor-;;^/ to ;:et the- answers back for sone central information or 
knov;led/.!;e center. Dome bir libraries have that now. Louisville 
Library has had that for years.*" The concept of skill and learning 
-centers placed all over zhe p]aco. 

Do you foresee, for exanple , ^rj diminution of the i^xiv between 
technology and the desire to use ^hat toc?molo^j;y by all elements of the 
power structure for the benefit of the niiss "properly"? 

'A: I think ve have not {:\rLin^1'\er^ exploited the nev technolo/^/ for 
educational purposes. It's been for entertainment purposes. Tiiey've 
done some reasonable work educationally. I'm thinking, of Sesame 
Street.^' I did sor*e consulting down at Appalachia in Adult Basic 
i-jducation v/here they pot records and ^^jot Johnny Cash to do a little 
pitch for .Adult .3asic ?^':'!ucation and ^ot up into the hills where they 
never pot before. And 1 think of the little mini-learning lab 
and medical unit that roes back over the hills. I've seen this and 
I've traJ.ked to the ladies, rood paraprofessionals , who go into the 
homes of ladies who can't f.et awp.y and take instrumental materials 
back there. •'Taen you sec what can happen when they really put. their 
money to it and effort to it mid provide for it, it's encoiiraKinr. 

O 
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I happen to be on tho advisor;/' board for the Public Broadcasting 
Ccrpc-ration ond thev^re ^oing right now for the drop-cut between, 
tho ei/3hth and eleventh ^^rade — the adult who dropped out of school 
at about that tine. They're preparing somethini^ rou^lily comparable 
to Gesarr.e Street for the Adult level • Since I've seen you this 
v.Tie}: I've gotten the report. Tliey are about ready for a recording. 
- All of vhich is Ju.st another way of sayin^i: that ve have not an:,n;here 
near developed the educational uses of these tilings. 

It is possible for us to do teclmologically almont anything we 
vant. Do you see ony evidence that ve will desire to use this 
technolo,— for "riood" chan^::e? VJill this ^;ap dimi^nish? 

■ v-iell, we're betting a lot. One of the things that alvayci shocked 
ine in the old ::OPC reports vas the 291' of the tar^ret population 
vnicri responded didn't want to know and learn anythimt riore. 71^"' 
v-erc pretty excited. VJe don't know how bif: this apathetj.c rroup is. 
T don't think we can ansv/er this until we have listed the iredia 
and thi.3 is the old Cl-Iw '-■■e don't 3;now the response capability 
i:ntil we do a better job with the input. A lot >:ill riooend upon 
resource. Mo can ::ave a lot of Cable TV but it cm be drivel. 
TresujT.ably it will five you a nuch wider ran/re of options and- a 
Iv-^t of local parti ciT)at ion in~^the thinr but you r.ay cor^e u]': 'rith 
not/.inr. 'T'li'? future of adult education depends uron w]:ct]ier v^e can 
r'?,t the rcr.ources to {ret the talent to take the task. The need is 
there* 

.: Sr.nt have been tV.e failures c'' /J.''A?-^'^ 'Ilie^re can be locked at in 
t;-';^:;.'^ of current probloms and current neodr^ and, of course, ir.plies 
stro.to,':.,' for future- action, 

k: 1 think it s:\ouici have '^otten more deliberately to the source? of 
oowe">" in ^rovernr.ient . It probably should have kept beating: the door 
of r.ozrie other foundation beside Pord.-^"^ It prcbab?.y and possibly 
tjhculd have rotten closer to the sources of power. I don't kno^^ 
whether it could have been more at^Giressive in retainint?: and 
cultivatin.3 rienbership . It night have recruited in and cultivated 
that kind that belonred to the old /iA/I" like the Ilewton Tiakers, the 
John Kinlays, the 'lielr^ens, .and the Dorothy Canfield rishers.lS 

'■; : V.liat should the /vCA be doinc now? 

•:: r:ee Adult Leadership , October, 1971»-^'^ s'^ut I did stress strengthenin^^ 
the sections in order to talce care of specialized interests. And '/hat 
I \:ould say is that fror^ now on adult educators nust be futurists. 
This is not to say the past was wron^r. TliC past may have been ri^;}it, 
for all we know. In fact, I believe the past, in sone places, was 
more riiV^"\t than we realize. But we've rot to re-relate it to the 
fi.iture. And this is all the more reason wliy we shculcl look at the 
past of the A-:*y\ because adult education, alTnost by its very nature, 
is an instrument whereby we adapt to change and therefore we should 
Qp-"3rstand and anticipate it. Afain, I rr.ention seeking sources of 
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pover and the establisiipient of new coalitions. I think AEA should 
be the leader of oooperationi i.e., that it should eilweys be seen 
and redouble, its efforts to f?et close to the sources of power* I 
can't understand why AEA had not gone to the foundation more than 
they have vith projects, I recomnended that they reproduce the NORC 
studies. Volunteers for Learning ■.-^^-" I-'m sure that could be done. 

Dr. !!. , can we deal now somewhat riore specifically with those 
probler.s that relate directly to the selection and training of 
professional adult educators? The process by which we choose people 
to become candidates for the Ph.D. has been under attack, for some 
tir.e. Bo ycu think we should accept anyone who wants to come into 
the field? 

II: general reaction .there is that we should be much nor'e free 
than we liave been in the past. In other words, if we see some 
fellow who seeris, by virtue of perfonnance« — let's for^i^et credentials 
.nov7 for 0. noment— who shows talent and interest, coinratPient and 
style that would fit in, I think we should mke it easier for ]\irc 
to 3tuc\y than we have in the past. Performonce should be the bif 
criterion. On the other liand, I would frankly say this, ond \re 
face this with the black student' todai'", that I would v;ant to be 
refill stic about the kind of environrient and the kind of circumstance 
he is r^oint- to find himself in* VHiile he may be the ^^reatest p,\i;; in 
trie world and be nay be nuite brifrht, if he doesn't have those 
liiiiiiTim academic conpetencies that wi].l .enable hin to do reasonably 
vjcll in this competitive race, it's not fair to him to saj,'", '*You're 
a iTcat niy and you're bright. Come in here. You're bound to rivicce 
/ind lie i:^t5 into a rip snorting: hot course over in Psycholof-::; and iie 
rct:*^ cut dov;n. That is ;;hat is happenings to a lot of our black 
r3tudents. 3rifht, able, ^ood guys vrho come up here. TJiey don't 
knov thn cal.ture. Hieir style doesn't fit them in to the style j;ere 
and they ret decimated. Tiiat would be the only reservation I would 
make. 

'>:- Should we select people with regard to their attitudes? Should 
personality test^ or wliatever be criteria for selection? 

I tnink the 7>ersonal dim.onsion is terribly inportnnt. I^ixcept, 
therri, T don't hn.ve onouo:h faith in the averare test to be too 
definitive about it i I think, you can r^t some f;ood clinical per- 
Gonnlity assessments to ^''^ive you a sense of r>robability but not a 
firm assuraince. I would do that, perhaps » to ncreen out the 
extreme cases, which I think you arm pick up sop?.etimes. But I also 
believe we r,houlcl counsel the person alon^r the line. 

c;: Dr. \. , if we could just chanr;e tack for a bit now. ''any adult 
educator?* rerard the lack of enthusiasm of the younr for learning as 
an adult education problem. Do you agree? Tf yes, what can we 
do to incul.cate or help to inculcate in the youn^ a desire to 
continue to loam? • ' . . 
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Vfell, you'd 'oe interested to Iziicw that at the Ignite House 
Conference- section on education there vac a lot of interest on the 
oart of the older people. They veren^t all old — past 60 or 65. 
'Ji'ierci were a lot there younger \fho were professiojnally interested in 
this very question ♦ Tne general feeling; was that if you vant to 
rnt rjeople to fiTOv; to learn in the later years, a lot vill depend 
on what ?iappened before. I'll p:ive you a little article I >rrote 
for the School of Education' in "Boston on the Retroactive 'Influence 
of Aiult I]ducation on I>12' ; nanely^ that it is truo and it is 
boccning more and more ■ true that education and learning mist be 
life-Ion,^. Tliis ve all admit today. Therefore, K-12'plus K-lU 
plus K-I6 should be conceived of as preparatory for lifn-lon^r 
ler5.rninc» T^-iis means, therefore, tliat an education should be in 
tencG not only of the imediate product but also the later product, 
!iot only V7hat it is KOing to do to hir. now but also to what extent 
it -./'ill equip him or stimulate hiir. or i^Tiite hin to vrant to keep 
on. 00 leaminr beco:nes opon-ended; never complete. You never 
co:nplete a coui'se, in a r^ense. Ever^/thinft is introductor:;''. T.o one 
of t:.:ie yjir, objectives is to conr.ider the person, to use the analcry 
of the airport to the inanway, as taking off. He's not landing, 
•^very coiii-se, ever;/ bit of instruction should be taking: off. Lie's 
not landing. 

prcclen of evaluation should be followed in those terras. '..*e 
ou£.:ht to be very carefuJ. not to evaluate hir. in such a \T3.y n.s to 
,-:ive A±Tt] the idea that lie is no f^ood as a learner, lie luay not he 
very r:ood as a learner in a fiven subject, but if lie rots the idea, 
in tlie liji^ht of our present nociety, that learning is not for r.c, 
this irzyxy is whipDeo before he's started, oc I say, if you thinl; 
of that and its inplications for teaching, it's terrific, l^ven 
thcur'jli the person :?.ay fluni-: the course, the teacher oiJifiht to do a 
sur-erb job of counselling and sej.iinar, rearraiif^^ing things to 
exidrdn to tiie person that this is not the end for hiir. If ycu 
ren-lly talie this seriousl.r , it revolutionizes learninr. 

!:ov let's take rradinr. 'At '-Wisconsin they vrere considcrinf: not 
even nutting, fror. now on a failure on a person's record. Just put 
on iiis record where he .succeeded. Tn our university r:raduate 
Gchcol here at llichiran you have peoT)le vho screen the initial 
ap-ir-li cations to the graduate scViool on two .^:rounds . "Trie first 
is rradc point average at the under^iraduate level and the other is 
the standing on the ^liller /-jaalotrics^l- I know of several cases/ 
on trie point I^^ rraJiin/:: just now, where a person ^rill cone up with 
an K or an F sprinkled in throuf-h his undorf raduate work and if you * 
add that in to the overall it brinns his rrade point down. f-^ut if y 
loch at the profile, the (vU.y*s outstandin.^ in some of these other 
tiiinrs. Tills nal:.es all ti^e difference in the world. In the 
attitude toi/ard {{:radin^T, toward i^romotions , towarri counsellinr. ^'ou 
know what '.[OP.C's findinr is — the more eclucation you havn th^ norc 
you are likely to want and r.-Gt. 
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11: The change ir. go nrofcuhcl and the learhinr^ iz so .i report ant . Our 
typi.cal attitude toward fscreenint" and tovard elimination. 

J: Do you think it has anythinr to do th our systen which 
enpi '.an izes competition rathor than cooperation? 

!i: Oh yes, No question about it« I'd like to be a little r.iouse and 
zander around the school systein and see vhat's happening. I I-uiov. 
this is not typical but "I heard that a fifth f^rado teacher or 
principal \/a:3 iDarkinfr the class accordin,^ to the nornaJ. curve of 
distrihution* VHien I heard that, I wr-.R horrified. r,ots of places 
don't rive /Trades until the seventh prado , but I don't hnov where 
we nre.. • 

J : Dr« !h , v.^ould you suTvr-arize for r::c, then, ^.^hat you see', p.s the 
problor.-s cf the fiel;! and v:hat you see as possible solutions to these 
problems? 

*:oll, some of this is in r:.y last October arti.clo. T'l.- not' 
a;-ninst the past but I think \ro cotild be a little r.ore on the 
innovative side. I think we could be nore frontier than we arc. v;e 
are beconin^': ouito frontier, methodologically, althourh I'm not sure 
tjiat the new yeasty stuff is conin.f^ up from within the adult 
education crowd. I don't \rant to bo unfair, but I'n willinc to c.o on the 
record for this* I have the fcelinf: and I may be wron^: about this. 
;ou hinted at this earlier. That the present crop of folks r.ovin^<"; 
into the field and those roving into it are so anxious to become 
accepted by the acr.dendc establishment, that they are probably not as 
Tri'jo to be as innovative ar:* T thinl; they should be — that frontier. 
Jow, I'm not sayinf*; our r-'^neratlon "ras any more frontier. I 
'think our hie ba.r; "v/as to help establish tlie discinline, you see, 
which ':as a pretty respectable sort . o*^ - thlnp:. I wish there were rore 
frontiers . 

* -Tao otVier thin~ I -vrish we would core oo prips with is the problem 
of conflict and controversy* I think you hinted at this, too. 
Shall vre ret into politics and so on? C'-liould we tai:p a stand? -Iiat 
is the role of adult education in conflict, in dissent, in a society 
where so much has lianpened by violence. I thin]; we can be more 
creative in response in. that field. Jo can r'ake a more constructive 
and nositive contribution to the process there and to reeting some 
of the problems that rive rise to violence. Our preoccupation 
V7ith methbdolor;y has made us a little more innocuous than we should 
be. Do you follow me?^^- 

J: Very, very well. 

I!: \lo can be m.ore inventive and more ag.rressive, and when I say 
more af^t'?;ressive, I'n not . saying ^^e should (-et better fla{^s. I'm 
not using the old terminolor:y . I tl-iink I would even recommend that 
we study how Chavez fund how Martin Luther Kinr: — not the Students for 
Democratic Society, not how dp you blow un the place, not the 
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typical let's ^et the communications networlc and plug in on that— • 
l3ut, hov can you, this side of violence, bring about constructive 
chanrre. Let's sa^'' the Ghandi approach, the coercion by non-violent 
mear»3 vhich is a little bit more than the educative approp.chj the 
.le^itinate use of non-violent techniques to get the society to 
confront the basic issues more. IJow this is kind of romantic, but 
I hind of felt that I would have liked to see more pronrams in the 
A"1A on vhat is to be the adult education role in dissent* 

-J: Yon, Tiiat's a question I've been vor;/ rauch concerned about. 

':: And the other thing inside of the institution of the university 
itr^elf. As a graduate field v;e oufdit now to bcpin to move about. 
'.;e ouglit to ^:et a larf<er section of the university in on the act 
than we are presently. Perhaps the primary emphasis i/ill always be 
on f-rad.uate prof:rans but we ouf^ht to have lin]iages stron/?er and 
stron^;er vrith the resources of the university as a whole. V/e are 
at tho ztdifc now to draw upon those substantive resources. 'Je have 
allies in the vhblo university that I don't think we are using. 
I '.rould not only beef up wliat wo already have in extenriion service 
out I vrould deliberately FO out all over the campus.' I. know there 
are allies there. All ycu need to do is to afcree that once a month 
vje're all roimj to /^et topether and talk t]iin,rs over. V/o've ^ot 
to be a Ixttle wove systematic than we have in the pa.st in rettinf* 
the university as a v/iiolo in on It. 



Valbiir Chapman Hallenbeek 
Dr , Mallonbt^ck . anfl I were discussing his role at 'leticner' s Ccllefe 
.','3r'eciti.lly vie:' 'I vie research, ilii- comments on this subject 3.end irr:-irht 
inVo 'J:e ■'■:robl/?'i.'-* of t\:a doctoral can'3id,at.c in profosiiional. nvlult 
•7JuG.'i.tion • Tt f;ives. further insirht into Pr, i!a] lenbeck' s conception 
of himself as a teacher. Unfortunately the recording; dealin?;: with 
cmostions- about tho un: vorni t^" and prcbicr^-: of the ficltl of adult edu- 
cation did not take. Tiie rachine and tape x/hioh recorrlec3 this r.f=csion 
vere jjft ovcrniz-^lit -xt Zi\ liallenbeck' s i '''he next day the qKestioninf 
vas con:rOeted an^^. tho autJior did not rliscovf^r . t^'ie accident until he 
was in "lashin^cton , D.C. , 
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11: ^'.rmy nroretisorG who have considerahle score to their plaiuj for 
ror.«arch ;rill enlir^t taeir doctoral otuclonts in cicinr their vorl'.. 
'Airit i'p.tz a :]d\: done. But it p.lwayc" GPcr;ed to; nc vrhen .'-'•ou're 
interostecl in thii?; doctoral bufsiner.s -in ten.-.:: o-^ t)\t r.tudent, and 
thi:' not nr. inythinr .Tuch TOre than a rrnns to an end, that the 
vholn proc'=if?5 of discoverinf: ^'^hat they can research, vV;at a rer^earch is, 
}\ov to plan re5ea:rcii is perhaps the roGt ii::portant pcart of the 
'./liole proLleir, V;itiiout the necessity of vorkinr out these questions 
t'lo irost reaJJy educative part of the process has been cut off. 
I'vo always operated the other \/ay, . f-o my worl; .in research didn't 

^ p\nl done, One of the hazards that students run i^to and I think one 
of the rreatest difficulties you have vbrkinf. with students, is 
to rot t'nein to realize what is feasible to do as a Ph;D. dissertation. 
'7noy all want to cover the world. 7ou can see that in tiie thinp^s 
l^vr- said to you about what you're tr:/in(: to do. 'i'J-ie' accessibility , 

■ of a professor to a doctoral student is the rost crucial thinr there 
is. ... I \7ould say that the oven/!ielninr need is to be tru.ly 
in tores tod and try to share the prob.lerns of the students. 

J: AIon»' tiiat line of discussion, Tr. Hallenbeck, do you think 
t!u'.L there i:*. a nev: brood of adult othacator today? 

i: /ou ^ean at Toach.er's Collcfne? 

J: Ac>. '^ot at Teacher's Collerc but in the whole fielcl. 

h: !.;,iM]- tl/iL r*.'iy be ri^lit and it could constitute a ]*.rosent 
yv-obleir. ■ ' . 

.1: 'T vfa's .Hist v/on ^1erin/: why. - . 

Well, I'-i'not at all sure that' it isn't explainable, in. part 
at least. I don't thinh that it's a trcn^i t]iat''s peculiar in the 
field of adult education. Tliere has boon a /Teat d^-eal of discussion, 
a /:reat deal of effort, as a matter of fact, and one book was 
written* in v/hicl* I had a hand considerinf; adult' education as a 
university discipline. And this I thi:.ik is part of the problem. As 
an area of study rro\/'s 4nto a siffnificant piece in a uriiversity then 
t.he primary concern is its perpetuation and developrr.ent in academic 
respectability. Training becomes the traininr of tliose i')eople who 
will perpetuate the discipline or the mahinr of university professors, 
■jakinr' university professors is a vastly different tliinp; than making:' 
adult, ouucators . ' . • 

'!y conception is that a school of education is not primarily in 
the business of raking professors of education, it is in the- business 
of equ.ippinr people to be more effective educators. That is the 
difference. To me, you can't in a pro'^fessional school spend all 
your efforts in tr:.''inf to train professors ' for professiona]. schools. . 
This reminds me of the bright boy v,r> in Connecticut v;}io I knew when 
I was mixed up in the >:PA days who cot the idea of inventorying the' 
^«ituation with regard to the number of secretaries there were in 
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Connecticut at that time.' Go he f;ot the statistics arrd also the ] 
nuribar of people in v/PA courses .studying to he" secretaries. He 
car.e to the conclusion that the V/PA vns traininr rirls to he 
secretaries so thev could c^t the. jobs that there vere, so that 
the ones vrho had the .johs could become unemployed. Tixnt silly 
•irithretic reveals the situation. l^Tiere did the good old professors 
of ediicatioii cone frori? \'Riere did the food old school boys come 
fron in the days vhen Teacher's Collcre was the E^^^t school? 
Vmere cid they come from? They cane out of the classroom.. Out of 
experience. Nov they don't com.e out of , there. Tlicy come out of 
tlie Teacher's College classes, you soe, VJell^ this is one thinf: 
educp.tion shoiLld learn from, medicine* Medicine har> the r.ajority of 
it:^ pro fesr.ors ■ those who" aref currontl,/ in practice » '7aey call V.\ev: 
■ clinical pr<^fGssoro", 

Z\ Kvo, yon tliirhinr about the internr»liip prori^n.r'; 

:i: 7en, '.'here it never uorko very v:ell in education, hut it jol].y 
in-rodicine. And, of counje , yon clon',t practice medicine 

without it. 

: ''aybe ^^tudents s::oul:^. he selected after they've had tiome adult 
^education experience. . . . 

h: l-ell, of course, ;;e by-passed that prch].e:; i^ecr.une I v;ould .eu^isn 
tii?,':, over t:;e .'-"earis that I \}^.% in Tencher'r, Colli? re 90:'- oT our 
stu h^ntv. -rer^-^ people v:ic ii'id experiences' 'i adult education, •■'aybe 
you!' r**^le'i tdon oror^lei*': -x ■.luestion of tir.inr o'' training:, i.e., 
^r.'iLr:in: ishculd follov; (^xuerience rat::er tl:a'.i j-rccede it. 

!-iany" profes:uon:.i] adult educators believe that iidequate fundinr 
- ic: unci ha:? been a rreat probloni.in attaining adult education objec- 
tiver. » litT.-: veil do you think present fiu:dinf.\'i:>atir>fics •adu.l.f 
.'duo'iJ: io!: nee^ls? - 

K: *..ell, I Oon't rLnov: that you c'.axi„ans'.rer tiiat '•luention because 
..■lOVo.-Iy hnov^^ , for exar:p].e, vrhere you vould di^av; the line, on the one - 
:ian':i, './iiere a particular institution ' r> responsibility for pa^'ing is, 
vViere public rop>r*onsibility for payin/^: i'>, or vhero the individual's 
renponsibi] ity for payinif^ is. I doubt v^nether you can ^^et any hard 
and fast lines. I tbini. you can £':et soi'^e vorkin^i; definitions that 
vdll a rind of rule of thurrb enable thinr.s to /;:e't on pretty velli 
I don't hnov that you vrant hard and fast lines. I'm a little vary 
of hard and fast liner because tJien they vitiate the responsibility 
for vorhinr out these problems when, you fret lines drawn, ^^hen you 
ret lavs niade, and so on. I. doubt th^it you live by iniles and 
rerulat'i ons. . I thinh you live by intellirence and responsibility. 
• 7ncy don't qiiit'3 vcrk together. • ' ■ ' ' 

Dr. 'lal3onbeck, v;hat do you consider are the rr.ajor problems- 'that 

uriiversity adult educators face today? 

. / 
O ■ . ■ 
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:1: VJ(vll, vlio do you r.can? People lil;e ne or extension people? 
J: People like you. Tlie trainin^^; peor)le« 

J:; Well, I*d like then to refocus their attention on the traininr; 
of adult educators. And devise ways and means where they could be 
nore effective, in trainin/? people who were actually Vorkinf: with 
people. The- training pror^rans really don't got down to that level. " 
Vou rsee, noGt of the people who have been trained r^et into adr.ira.=5- 
trative positions and ve need to do a better job for people — the 
adults that are looking for education. AiiC so fe^' people who teach 
• a;hilts have any proper concepts of what tlieir .job is/ T:iey either 
have teacliinp: experience which they transplant into thia Job rjid it 
ilocnn't work ver:,-' well, A ^reat nany of t::\er, are currently t'^.'^.-chinn 
oo they're tired vhen they ret to the adults; It takoj^ rr.ore enarry 
to teach adults tlian it takes to teach youngsters because adultr, 
are tired people and you' have to infuse enerf^^ fror. yourself into 
ther;; into the rroup. Or people are people v^-ho have been success'ful 
as operators with reference to sqne field of operation or sore 
craft or fo3.1ovinr some interest or sonethinr ?=ind if they've had no 
educational experience, no school experience, they arc apt to turn 
cut to be the best teachers. You've Qot a peculiar probler.:. On 
the one hand helpin^-r these people who say,'"VJell, pee , I haven't 
any teaching* experience. I never taudit;" to rive ther the cori-^'idence 
that what the2' do, have as beim: pretty close to the rirht thinr 
"an;r..'ay.. ■ On the other hand^ helr>inr tlie professional teachers to 
understandin- why and how it's a different Job. Until ve find out 
.- hov to do that', ycu iijec, I'll be pretty bothered about the effective- 
ness cf adult education, TiAs secns to r;.e to be the present Jol. 

Would ycu .>ay tlii^^ was the problem yo\i were faced vrith? 

'.i: Oh. yes. I. was ver;/ conscious of it and tried to stirnilate ry 
ir'T.^i.^rination. '3ut I was never able to ^et much encourafei^ent oxc^^nt 
for the situation that I described a while a^o — the '.\T?A. That v:orkcn 
because it was an extension course fror. the College back in the da^^s 
. Wnen they operated extension cniu^scs.*^'^ They don H any riore. 

Do you t'link that^ rasearch would he able to heir) in this area? 
Do you consider this_a research needV 

.41 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

• 1: "veil, thin is anotJier one of i-^r sore roints. And T don't krow^ 
what the answer is. .V/e 'rere talking about it t;.e' other day with 
refe7'ence to two approaches to researcli in the Ph.D. It was.^ the idea-- 
it's the saro T-^rohle^^ basical]^/. vr>iat proportion of research dor.e 
in the fie.ld of adult education has closo^encurh reference to the 
^:enuine prohlor.s of th*?? operation of adult education? And if it has, . 
her inuch of it- c^'^^ts into the strean of adult education rui'ictiouinp::? - 

• /ind what rood is it anrr^my if it doesn't do tho.t? ''orse Cartwri.rh.t 
•'.ndc one quite futil.-> .atter.pt to ;ret r-:.t that. It was a little rc<: 
panip]J.et' that he cot out as a product o;.' a conference of adult 

" educ'Ltors. ■ It- was a pretty rood' conference in ^/hich ho r.ade or the 
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^la,; coMi'iittee cf :,]ie conference tint, ret it t,a,vt,;K;j- r!.r:ii ii.* 
roiiorn-toJ .it 'ini! r^o, on; ^'I^k?!! the i'rc/ri:i;,:or;*^ r-^n.ir • • :^ i • ..1 l^n' ■ilt.rvir't 
'■•r, . t};o ^'run:;'.^r "[jook ".-aV^'^n (Effort -to invniito^v and vv±o ror.no 
out of overy ):i.nii of vor-.-.'-irci; tlvil virVX -rm:: : or-siLi i.i ty 'i*:- 

■U'l^liOvl to a^iult educ-^.-.: an S'- Priori the V\rr .:>r>r;orr: , nftr^r tii:^. , \u rl 
o:' orifloavorofi to y'rc.='^c t" th-i'.. boo!; of i'rurno r ' :x and t.liere *\/:ir: " 
•'ir-e(ii'r:ir;'iod thiny t:\:^t cr?.r:o out. 

^: : .iurt viiiw /j^J It hue] oi'p or t.yc ::u;^Tt] firc^nl i* y ■ V'.^l, . 

tiuTi/* );ar: ronli.y , ".'hoy nc^ve^' u'.n l;p rr>i [.c t\,u ^y .'iM* 

=^vor^ t\:<'i or three rn'o^o::norr: :>:it Lto'-n riai^!, ' :'i; uro thiri 

o:it and, oven if only a little? bit, try to .iri>:ie::ont It — yet it 
into chcraticn." I for Uvil avau .^ly far b!ic'i«. ar; th ti.r:<: 1 

'♦:'!.r. cri.'ii rp.aa 6^ thr i^ro rcsr^orr.'.''*' .■h?t notl^Lny har^r.oneu. co\;r.i( , 

i .ic^ti't knov v/ht^ti;ov t:ir yf^c ' o'U'cr;; have ever ^-otton over tin.:; 
llnyt^ria/" f't^'i^.linr that ^:^^i:■ito ni-ioiv* Ihei:: qT r^r?r-- vity — ti^at they 
io not 'Suit': foel Troo tc;; ronlly opoii up t^ocauoc of triei r ov;n 
livutationr; * And J^ono o," thoi' !i::,ve aor:'^; .pr^-tty ;;evcrc J i!.d ta t i c:n-^ 
v-!iioh they're .iUrito oonactou:: of. And they arr» lii 'Ter'^iit Kincir* t' 
1.1 tic n j , you :j{^o , aiid thi s .1 j wrc ro d ' a^ony t! ; ei-. . 

i- 

.:ae -ladcr tiiUtr thai I ' c* pror-.;:^:;cr:: di-u -'aa m ]itLJt: c:o[;.!i;urn t,v 
••a::'T^'--: : c^t Ihat v:e ;'o;. o\:t aa f'iavil ri ro.h'c I . ■ -'-^ 1. i;aa caa i nn?in ( f 
the co-irlLtoo th') t Ilihit . J did nart o" i t and tlioro w-rc i'cnjr 
• r -y vt:» ctiicra y:ivoj.>/tvi : it. fx^t to ^'oriJ rir toycthor orotiy 

*■■='..' - !- and i:ad. .-crL :i ; T.od iJ^./a ] of r.al.ia Tact i on '.'UL c.d' f:vroduclnf 
i.ioJ'ieLiarv; that roaaonai.Jy c?'ediiaMa. i liad 'ycvr t ho];o.^ a.t. Ih'-t: 

that thj^t vrould bo or::3iJfn of a brcaJ.downcr this fefjlinr ami 
ve^d rot on. i'^ut tlie pro.inct since tl^at t^vv^ lia:.' luier. hiaid Cd' o^''' 
In a corner v.i.t]-i .;u::^t ^j. Tcv f^oopJe involved .insfby ocrnui-v)nnci(;r.cc 
a.'fd -^o on » 

:Jhat do you Lhii;j. -cr-'iKy ;idi^lt Education ijiic^uld be doiny ncvy? 

d: .Jbv: ayain aio yea: !Nr?:i;d vlwiI tho univer:;jty :^hca] d be doin;' in • 
MauJ.t oducatiou cry/ha- :.y' hind ot' r:rv^un :.";h'''u]d he doinrV' 

J: r'r; tal'^iny ahcut. roar hind vrornit;* . ^ • 

,V;ell, I don't hnov Lhat T liave rji:; cor^notoncc in anravoriny ld:at 
■;;uor. fcion. ■ . 

C: ".rnrat do you am: I'cr univerrjity adult education Ibr th<: .l.'uturoV < 
I juyt. tiniahed roadiny ':'off,b!r'n I'utnre ^ihoch in vhicit hia bafii-c 
tlicme' ifi that the ■raivliiity of charlyc' ovi rv;hcj ir:lny. am! neoj'Je nrc? 
tibt pr'^^pared to d^ri.2 ./Iti: it and. to accent ohanyo av: a riorr. 

ii: b'Uro, becau;a> they^vc 'vad tho v;rony kind of education. 
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J: I'cn, and I'n vcn-lGrinr vhat adult nducation should be doin^r 
ah out that prohler;? 

:i; '.veil, I thinh they i^houlcl he . very rcalisti.-c, about v'.iat it involves, 
A.dujb e'.hication at tVio points at. which it nets done and the in fur? ion 
through all kinds of .adujt education. .."'•elpinr' people to .realize 
that they have fot tc- beccno fley.ihlc. Tnat they have to rccGr::ni7.e. 
' that tlie ncrr.al i:: a conr;tanMy chan^'iJir v^-rl^^ not a world that 
r^tay^ r.till and. thini7:r. 'r^tay put. I thinl-: that r.ur.t he emphasized. 
AtlultG^'at ever;,' pC3i>ible .juncture nu^t ho expociod to the under- 

■ otandinr cf thi3. I t'..ihi'. that-' s pretty touyh. . It in pretty ■ 
tour;h to ^-^et a'lultr: tc heocr.e c.arah]e of undcrntandinf' it therruse;;vo3 
let alcne te.:!.chi.nr other adults, --^ut it^.z tlie hind o*" a wor.1^: 

■ iiave, Tnero io no qt:o3tior. about tlaat rer.vton^^ibility. ' 

J: Cno of the r;a.ior cri ticisr.".?* of the- field h;.- sor.e people -i:; it 
i:3 that '.'O- donM. Knc'v wlviro. ve are rpinc:. and* vc .Gho\ild rAt do'-m and 
decide vhere ve -.-ire s:cint:' ro,-^ viien th.-r^ determination of i'cv 
-vc "ire yolny to th?r^:- v:i;il be *?.?izioT, :'\ 

Ve3. I ^'/ould =.:rtair: that pd:^:!. tion . And, J t'-inh tvo't' hotter* 
1:: ■ , .pcr-'iapr* , vlth r:cre :Ve^p;enc:y r^nu thinh over a/'ain vrhero ;t 
i'l vo .;.!re ;:c;i:\.', 

■ ' ! . - ■■ ■ 

• ■T. o!;o :.f -^'^n : "t-;?rt rrob.ior'n in adnlt c;:ucat *: en l^a:^ . 

' cvrntpr-pd '•.r'*'i;nd M:.-:/ vr-y':*:.!;' o!' 'V"r;?ionn] ndv:.],! ^'hicators- ir 
' t h:: ;r:;i vor:vl*,y . 'Pr:^;-.!;;, ■ -.■hj' I odiicatcr:; h^.s been your fort,e, 

Ca*:. 'you tell art viini: :'Our iv'onr: ^ry \:it:: rer'ard t:o' tke * rainlnf 
, .-tduji.' ;^viui:::;-V.rro V . . . ■ , ^ ■ y- ; • ■ 

;h: -Vor , h!:fbro:;h ii.hiv.'anp point where hcT-K-thiry:;, n^-y :i::-'no-t_ 
clear, '■'el]., I' ve h.:^e^^ ^r^r^^ity rue?, ccrj::ltte^] tc" the idca'ln the 
prepara tiovi ■ f :-{h:ea'ior::, -hat yoii ■>rovi.h: h}:cr yith an undorirtandiriK 

■ o-^ trie el.e'*;:r:i'.' >.:.it:h'/}ii-:":- they; vorh; the natj ;nf the -j6:^ ti^ey 
have- Lo Co, kud ^:Vien •■''m looric.y lou never ;ref;]:]y tell ther- 
hor to do it. Vou Q:;h' .'-^'^^ ^^br:^: ^ it 'r^ruy ■ b 
.h?en done "/i th hyvvr^onahly,: rncd :-.iicc(^r ■ YoVi let ther:. r^eeyn^iC": ' 
thi>;yn . ^/hen It ir: P;C:":sb:>lc. ibid -^o-i try tc ie^ve .tho:r v;it-h a 
Tnciiriure of -lucee.::; fec-Lin-v that .t>ie . thiir:yc:^n be done ir^-d they Vy 
tiie rebuff to ;:arh.v:t:h t;; dc It. It ' ' ^-^-^^^ 

• oi* neourity to JWM-'. ^^lit v; lth. b'lcy y/i ll.y i ^cover tha^ ^^ceurity ; - 
after they^ve oblrline^ > '-Coition , .a Job. • • " - .. •• . 

']bt'!^1"e arc, porhapr:, iso^io fe\vr eii:;en liai y>ttillr; that^..need sorie; , 
practiee". It':; the: t-i-oh cf _ the ■ uhi, ve rinty M/vi^t edycation profe:^f3or .y 
to v;rcvido the rii lu-:ti-::i: y;hich* rvt-^3entlvyvvn practices .^^ T^^^ 
diffeiTint. in. thi.^c',..b thii-h', frori bho ' pre vs^i li•n^^';•co"h.c:^ept 12^ 'cf- raoderp 'y .• 
educatibn. . Yoii /i^dve r^^n; a yoc^d dpse of p:^ychoior;y biO. that they ^ ■ 
.-^odl2i?:s.'tandvt rive a yood do::e .of sociclofy 30 that they " 

.understand the :Cor!inur;ii:p- anA 30ne' social psychclor:* no that; they^ .. 
. .understapd«*5ipv peep] o vorb bi thin the^'f^^ Vof pociety. p Then. you. y p 

br^ , ;Vith "that • kind :o"' eachf-roijnd, ^: to p5.ve v bhcjr; a permit i ve : coheept. of , '^r 
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.on* Ve hal dlt^cunnion course vhich I t:;irC^v:i3 very 
vorthv;hile an:i v<^r,r \r'::^ortant bocauso I t'linl- Ut?.cu3nion is ve^T. . 
i' ::;OX"tant; in "I'itilt ccucat.i.on, /•rul then vre hacl a ccurBO 'in adult 
.;?o\;n..'^olin;" fror' tire to tir.e. - • • 

J: Yon? VriiJrit dir. -ou think about that? 

i": I think it^s very e:>r;ential but' it's vc:t. Jifficult to-^et 
.•'.'■;:.?'^jo:i.y to teaca each -v-io has some sense of vorkin--; v.'ith adults., 
:\itoT I loT-j i aul and :;a].pi: ^TOt itster V:estr:rv6:It ■ tc .do it/*'^ ^Hie 
nad a vhole lot of r^enso aiul had" a venr f?ubDtantial feeling x"cr • 
a«lult3, ;;.ut ti;ere vac alvayr. . a problem ;:ith our adult ■ccruicselin^t 
course. It VQs never]' ■adeQuately handle t! but \:cr-"Wov'Q cqnncioun of 
rL:i deni -ability •2:. ' " . 



. Halph Beckett ope nee 

Dr. could we spend fiorre tine nov tallVin/: about the r;::;.:cr 

ircV/ior:: facing adult educatarG tod^ay and the;'.;-:: they il face in 
future » " "^"^ 



if-;;. /J'^^:le rd;^' ^''-^ talhed about the vhole rroblen o"^ -irruinn/ 
chn:^^'::', Lvi t'-^c i:cnr;uaity, . 'Ihe onlv vfvj vhere JalVor ;pt vruerc it i3 
;:a:: ir: terr:va o'*Lj:'e^''liy yoiri": out and -poonle aloinr for v'hat they 
coAirvvec in in that i wcolorioally I o.ccept. that hind of thiuy* :'u*. 
I ailva;':: .;>ull bach .a little ia ter:;i" of feellnr that there o\;/:;it 
in 'u:ot:\er Wny, ''C'lcnr ar> adult educ?i.tion is conccr:r:d, in lb? 
lc:\:- r',;n, v-Ht v^^Tve yol to develo::' are -.ho r:»;?t;;od:s ='of di-f;Ci.in3 ion a^d 
bj;e, p"^ the tblv.^^:r t ri !:. vorries ne" very r:uph about the present - 
rsituatioa i:n tim!; ve ' rrih novin'-: -uifiy fror^ the coriee;;t of dincu?^^^: on 
.:vo:'i -.hiat I call the Icy al OT?por:ition. to a period of confrontation, ; 
. ::cv? you mintain a d^ir'ocivxtlc Bociety in vhich eoople are operatiriv- 
ca the ba::io or confrontation trovihle:; :nc, . . . believe Lhaf ;. 
If v;ey really uent at it ve could do i^iore to hel;^^hoople .under:it;uid 
■the- i'sGues, , . . ;Jo that thn adult education probleni is to help. . 
:./ecple :.^ee tne c'^oiee:^ '.'hich tlicy have to inahe y^nd it'n at ::,\\iiA, • 
point -raere I. stil].. ar worhin^' in T.erj::;; of tryiny to Ket people .to 
uridern tan:; tiiK: '^::uen.^ If they have b. cl':;ar':r iii':der3ta2idinn^f i-he 
choiee::i they'li nave to n;ahe, hopefull;' they'll :iGj;e better ei:oice.r« ■ 
h h • ho that thi:: analynin of the po^/er :h:ruct;.ure in the ooirjnjudty . 
and the efforj.^ to dea]. vith it. are cnjoialy / . • I*ve coT;;e to feel' ■ 
that Dhe htrart of, the ';rhGle thin?." rraiGt rdbo include tiie political 
procoii^: i .e . , hb^: to imd 'par uic i oate i-n the decinion-i^^akiny , 
;)roc.-;F;n.. • .d:a:h t'^b hTL ir; try i hp to do', l.r a nter- in the direction,.' 
, y . Ti^e nuer^t.i can nnh v;hat can yr;y ;;.erlheiv thir: in- adult h ■ 

education , to bronden ::;ap * a uaderntan^i'in ~, ]!r:vh and to . vhat , 'Extent can . 
the pre::ontatyqn of T^orb ade'biate naterJn'h' riod,if\' hia position and h^c 
perhapn avoi » viclent conrron tatlon? -'lb?,*::* fv an a]^ea^-^herr3:'Ve need 
r^uch ■:^ore^ ren'va^ab. au ' /r-^dernt^n-^iin-r' invrha v:jnle ■ '3eei:'icn'-rna]-'.inr 
^brococri'. ' ' 
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J: It seemr, to ne that learning and growth and change have a very 
high and a very close relationship. 

3: V/ell, unfortunately they don't have as much as they should have. 
That's the interesting thing. Practice makes perfect but vhat it makes 
perfect is sometines the vrong thing. Tliis defines again this big- 
adult education problem; this whole feeling of impotence upon the 
part of the individual. We were talking about the democratic 
approach and the possibilities of plannin^^ and so on. I think the 
thing that's alvrays intrigued me is this difference that's happened 
in 200 years . 

I always enjoyed reading Drums Along the Mohawk which is the 
story of Revolutionary' War life on the frontier. 29 Here was a very 
unstable sitmtion with Indians and war and uncertainties of frontier 
life. . , . let, here were fanilies growing up^'with apparently a 
tvod deal of confidence in the future and therriselves . Today ve 
live in the rldst of all this affluence and comfort and yet ve have 
this terrible apprehension we can't control, i*e., those people, 
felt the coii^etencies to deal with the kind'of situations which 
confronted therr.. They would take their packs and go out. I've 
always been intrigued by the ability of these frontiersmen, both 
Indians and whites, in what they could read in a completely non-verbal 
environment. So and so rciany people walked through here, and so on* 
'I'iiey were carrj'ing packs or they weren't carrying packs* It's 
fascinating when you think of the potentials of communication. V/hen 
ve /-eii to c'orselves, -.-e've heavily lost ourselves in terms of the 
verbal; we've overdone the verbal side so that all of the ways of 
communicating that could enrich life are not there. And so almost 
all of us fee], that lack of ability to really participate and to have 
a share cf the responsibility to make decisions that are important 
to u-:i . 

J: Yes, I understand, I think, Jlut could you focus the problem 

for me a littJe more and perhaps it miay be easier to sugp.est solutions. 

S: V/ell, it*s the problem of vhat I would call a participative 
society, which is wliat I think we're hoping to move toward in the 
educative comm.unity, and the concept of shared responsibility- 
One of the things that':: intri^oied me is this; we're all concerned 
about crime and how you deal with people who commit acts which aie 
clearly establislied as not within the framework, vie know that 
punishment is not the answer and I think we've gone too far in terms 
of excusing people. So that in some way or otVier we're going to have 
to find ways in which we look at the situation, not in termiS of 
retribution, not in terms of punishment, but in term.s of shared 
responsibility. You didn't mean to run the ^man do'.m with your car, 
but you did and so, therefore, there is no way in excusing you from 
a share in trying to lielp the people who are dependent upon the 
individual you ran down* Tnere's no use putting you behind bars 
because that does nothing; for the other persons. V.^at are the ways 
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by which individuals can* somehow or other maintain maximum 
self-respect and a feeling of some chance to grow, and yet at the 
same time fully accept the kinds of responsibilitier that ought to 
be theirs because they were involved in that partljcrular situation. 

So there 'ri ojiothar of those areas that ve'i*e ccr^oiivaxll;;' trying 
to identifjr ; 'some kind of systematic educative" exploration of 
those issues in our effort to identify alternatives and decide 
on the relative values; and to bui]:d the social action patterns 
that are necessary to support those choices. Tliat's my concept of 
adult ediication or education. 

Part of the solution is to involve 20-year-olds in a search 
for responsibility. If you're ^oinE to have much chance with 

20-year-olds you ought to be doing .this with 3-year-olds 

I think. the testing of the hypothesis- that if you started with- 

kidr, that are around age three and really tried to plan a r.^rie^T^ 

of educational activities, not just their schooling but tried 

to look at their overall education— family and school and community 

combined — and were able to do it as fully as you could from three 

to twelve — I mink. the' results at age twelve would really be exciting. 

V/o lost ah opportunity here at the Research .and Development Center 

to do that but because of administrative complications the Office of 

Education cut off our funds. 30 Tiiis was really a major disappointment. 



ized adult 

d. lliis should 
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'^o, to summarize. Tiie systematic concern of organ: 
education for the citizenr.hip problem is still limitec 
be a nnjor area of concern for adult educators, i.e^, they should 
make i^tron/:^ efforts to coordinate activities of all groups concerned 
with.Mdult learning to tackle particular problems. I think we're 
very strong on the vocational side and I think we've done better on 
*oiie recreational side than we,Vve done on the straight citizenship 
side. We've never really tackled the citizenship^.problem. Take 
tiie 5h decision. I. think some rof the best work'has. been done by 
In agency like B'nai Brith in terns of v^orking with pre judice . 32 
Your social psychclogists ordinarily never appear at adult education ; 
ccnfei-x^nces or belong to' adult education associations'.. \'Jhy not? 
People like that or people who have been working,. more systematically in 
terms of trying" to do something with these at titudinai^ problems are 
missing from our ranks." So that here we are , you see, back at the, - 
fact that under , the label of adult education .is only a small segment 
of what the rea;i adult education resources of the country are, liow 
do you relate the organized labeled section to these larger resources? 
ilow do we organize TV, for example , v;hich 'has tremendous potential? 
V/hat.do we know about the im.pact of TV on behavior? We've got 
this report on the study of violence. 33 This indicates that there's 
probably m.ore impact of TV on violence than we thought that there 
might be. /Phis whole problem of looking- at the total educational 
job and looking at our resources ; trying to de-fine the kinds of 
things which the different groups can do so that they're all, as' 
much as possible, working together; this is the big thing. This is* 
why th-o failure of the ' 50 ef fort to bring these people together is^ 
^so. disappointing. 3^ Here's, a great need; ^change coming fast with a . 
.t of problems on which we realoV need education, and yet , somehow 
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or other, we •re ntill piddling alonft with these little separate 

1 think there are signs of movement. At the University of 
Gecrfi'ia here the Adult Education Departm.ent is developing working 
relations with other units in the University such as Journalism 
and Pharmacy. Out of such efforts will come research proposals 
which can enlist the help of sociology, anthropology, psychology, 
etc. It vould he a useful service for AEA-USA to conduct a survey 
to find out what in going on in Universities across the country'*. 

J: Very clear. But talking about 20-year-olds and 3-year-olds ^ 
are these people of major concern to adult educators? 

^: V/cll, that's what I was getting at. The point I'm trying to 
mai'ie is that in America we*ve convinced ourselves that in the 
technological area3, for exam.ple, transportation, electronic devices, 
raTiios, TV's, and things like that — we assume almost automatically 
that this year's m.odel is going to be better than last year's model. 
And if you possibly can ^you should trade it in and get this year's 
model. Well, okay. 'I}iere's a certain value in that. But how do we 
/;et the same concept, i.e., that a city government, the federal 
constitution, the presidency, any of these things are human inventions? 
Hgv: can we get kids to realize that man developed these patterns 
of living together which we right call inventions? Jerome Eruner 
in v/orkinr along related lines. ^5 Soniehow or other we need to get 
tiip concept across that all of man's arrangements are som.ehow or 
ether things he's worked out. I remember when daylight saving time 
v'ii: first introduced. Some of the people objected because we 
were taxipering with "God's time/' I guess a great many rjeople 
took it for granted that these are things that God did, Tliey weren't 
things that man's ingenuity r^odified and tarr.pered with. Go that if 
you could begin to get people to say — ''v;ell, look, this constitution 
that we^ve got vrc did 100 years ago and look how things have changed." 
I:.ut vjo've "built in bureaucratic staffs arid ottier people have got 
a coirimi tm,ont to keep it the way it was and they tend to be more power- 
ful than the few people who think it ought to ^be changed. Hot enough 
of us are really concerned about it and identify specifically enough 
'.;ith it because to work v;ith it would mean to ^change it. Tliose are the 
kinds of tViin^s that adult education needs to deal with. Ihe difficulty 
is that you don't have a handle really to hold them. Tiie vocational 
thing has a handle, i.e,, a man's got to get qualifications to get a 
Job. lie known it'io identifiable and he goes to it. But there are 
almost no handles yet for citizenship. 

^T: Well, how. do you organize to get handles for citizenship? Iiow 
do you get and organize such an educational program so that kids can 
be ir.bued with the idea that living is continuous learning and 
changing? 

r*: That*s where the comjnunity input come:.; in. '-/hat's all this 

O ,.ng for? Pres\iriil)l': it's to help -/ou do certain kinds of things. 

ERIC 
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VThen and if the elementary school could be run in such a way that 
it was constantly helping the pupil to do better what he wanted to 
do, then he\d begin to have this concept of life-long learning. Now 
we have the situation where the 20-year-olds and older have been 
brainwashed so long by the system that tells them how to learn 
the things that are passed out to therr.. I told you earlier that 
■£^oing abroad you see some things about your own culture that you 
iiaven't seen before. Remember? Well, when we were first in 
Afganistan in '56^ less than 10^ of, the boys or girls ever entered 
an elementary school* But there was a larger percentage who went 
to the religious schools taught by the mullahs. And you see them 
generally outdoors because the school rooms were bare and quite 
cold. It vras often more pleasant out ^under the trees and during 
the summer tm^re is no rain. So there would be a group of an^'vhere 
from ten to Lhirty kids under the tree with the mullah reciting 
the Koran in Arabic. Arabic is not their language. Their language 
is a variation of Persian. The pronunciation was similar between 
the two langxiages so they could learn to pronounce it very easily but 
they didn't knov vrhat it meant.. But the mullah would recite it and 
recite it and recite it until the group could recite it back. And 
I said, "I'ty Godj there is our education system and we're still doing 
it." And so we still haven't learned to use books. So here was the 
bench and vrrxtten language and the bench and books and the mullah 
was still out there reciting. And ve recite it and assum,e that if 
students caii recite it back it can have some potency for what they're 
doinrf. And instead of doing that we should say, "Well, what is it 
that youngsters can do in the community? 'There can they find 
meaningful activity for comjnunity chores instead of personal chores 
and later they find that certain kinds of skills enable them to do 
it faster?'* Horefally in ways like that they will find that 
education paid cri\ I would hope that that way we'd begin to get 
a group of people working at things that excited them. Once in a 
;;hile you fin:: these rare individuals who are pretty much self- 
educated vrho have this kind of enthusiasm, i.e., they've learned the 
things they felt -./ere necessary; they could see the relationships 
and at TO or 80 some of those people were still excited. 

One of the tilings that really hit me back there in the Albany 
days vheii J wa:; wc>'king with the delinquency problem v/as what I 
called the "inoraj equivalent of chores. "36 Somebody ought to do 
an essay like VMiliam James' Moral Equivalent of War . 37 Farm kids 
«ripe plenty about chores. But the interesting thing about chores 
was that here var. a built-in comm.unity process in which the kid 
could prove to hir:self that he was growing up. Because if he could 
handle the axe v;ithout cutting his toe off, then his family weren't 
out there shouting at him, "Don't do that." They were out trying 
to help him. As soon as he could chop wood somebody else was free 
to do some other task. So they were all on his side. And when he 
could harness the team and get more weed out than corn out of the 
ground, he ran the cultivator* This is the kind of picture I see 
for education. 'Hie doing of things that have to be done with people 
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so that they can learn hov to discover alternative actions, expose 
them, and assay their possible consequences. 

J:" Of course, but your illustration, .was- vocational* Tnere ^was an 
overabundance of work, '/^lat about today when there may be an 
underabundance of work? Do people tr\^ to help you? 

S: Yes, it was work. But the important thing about it was that it 
was something that the whole group wanted done so ever^/'body was. on 
your side. ^VJhat happens now is that you've got these boorjdoggling 
activities which you try- to dream up to keep the kid busy. If he 
doesn't do it nobody much cares. But if you didn't milk the cows 
somebody else had to milk them. That was just built in. So I've 
wondered where to find an equivalent. I've felt,, living in T\'rw 
York City, that Central Park is a shambles. Instead of being a 
beautiful park it's full of broken glass, tin cans, unkempt and 
dirty. If somehow or other we coiild have the kids on 110th to 
120th streets responsible for a section of the Park and kids down 
in the 70 's for a section of the Park near there, and if they had a. 
little money and a little help and it was their responsibility to 
see that it was a beautiful and attractive place with things to 
do and ways of using it. and so on, some significant learnings would 
taike place. IVhat if- you could organise a series of community 
activities like that which really mattered whether they got done or 
not? And then, what if you had some ingenious people, in there who 
gave kids insights into doing things, you'd begin to start this 
process ^of what schooling could be for. 

Nobod^'' has ever really made a careful study of the pluses and 
losses of the different educational interventions in the traditional 
school.. Some of these interventions presumably make some of the 
students' skills higher but at the same* time some of the other 
skills are probably going to go down. Many lose self-confidence 
while others lose some of_the excitement that should come with 
■ learning. Others lose some of the feelings of their oto worth. 
Illich is hitting at- this thing .but he's doing it with a broad 
sword and not in terms of a careful analysis. 38 j^^t that's the 
problem. V/liat do we gain by the kind of intervention that's 
presently done by the public schools? V/hat could we gain? Kow can 
we make this ini;,o a kind of maxifcum contribution? We certainly ought 
to be able to do abetter job. ./ . .So that actually I think that • 
Illich is doing a real service in pointing out that we're not using 
the kind of resources that are at hand to do the job in 4ihe coimnunity. 

So you see, the community can be used as an educative force* 
And this ha^ important implications for :life-long learning. You've 
aisked me this question and I really can't give you a definite 
ajiswer# Paul Essert and I saw the implications of this concept when 
we pointed to the questions— what is the functional definition of 
maturity? V/liat^is it that a person of fifty could have that a person 
^•^-^ortY couldn't have by the fact that he's live ten vears longer? 

ERIC"-. • ■ •■■ ■ - ■ 
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vrnat are the functional characteristic c of that difference ?39 
These are critical questions for adult education. How does .any 
adult decide In terms of various activities he's involved in the 
quality cf his educational efforts? We live too much on an ad hoc 
basis. Our adult education program is organized so— like the 
Denver "opportvinity school"--if you know vhat you want» we'll help 
you get it.- 3ut vhat should a person want? What are the combinations 
of activities that make for effective living in the 19T0's and 
1980* s? I hate to admit it but I don't have a good answer to that. 
The whole subject needs further study and further activity aimed at 
the improvement of the educational process. One of the analyses is 
likely to discover a new wa:,^ out that wasn't seen before. 

J: Activity implies concern and questioning and so on» 

3: Hopefully I yes, it should. V/e were talking about the concept 
of continuous learning and the fact that you begin in these very, 
early years to develop certain attitudes and certain approaches 
which are very fundamental to continued growth. . • . I think the 
time is coming when adult education will be the heart of the whole 
educational process in one way* Because it's the longer period 
and it's the period of crucial decisions. It'll be the focus. 
■ And the test always cor.ies^ as Dewey says, not completely because 
you're doing these activities for satisfactions that you get out 
of the::; but at the same time there is always the extent to which 
these activities are contributing to what happens over a long 
stretch. ' . 

Q: "Speaking of research, Dr# Spence, what research needs do you see 
for -the field? , 

LJ: Gomehow or, other, if we could begin to do some research which 
wo\ild enable us to identify the nature of knowledge relating to 
actions individual:: have to take so that it becomes something that's 
positive. Tliis is one of the continuin(>; educaxion problems which 
is basic to all education. In other, vrords, v;e must learn how to use 
our kno\^rl-:^age or inforration wisely, i.e», for good things. 

J: Are you saying here, also, that adult education needs to ally 
itself v;ith other disciplines; to be core interdisciplinary? 

o: Yes. It would bo helpful, llov: it occur^^^, if it occurs, on a too. 
casual basis. We depend upon the trickle theory rather than the 
systematic channeling of irrigation streams. 

^/,: One of the consequences of the search for knowledge since W II 
jias been the technological revolution, vrnat impJications does this 
; revolution have for adult education? Does it constitute a current 
concern of yours? " * 

S: Yes. V/eil, the problem is to learn how to get these things into 
O e process* One of the ireautiful educational stories to illustrate " 
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this, I think, is one Max Corey told. He said that if we operated , 
the way we do in much of our educational practice we would go into 
one of these middle African countries and identify the best witch 
doctors. We would »7;et the ten outstanding witch doctors and then 
analyze their behavior. Then we^ would develop procedures for 
teaching the" skills of the ten best witch doctors to several hundred 
others so as to increase their skills. 

'njtc point is, at which point do you move from trying to make 
some adaptation to an existing process to the fact that you've got 
a whole new concept about health? You've got a germ concept and 
it revolutionizes practice because lintil. 100 years af^o and Pasteur's ^ 
tine our medical practice wasn't too different from the African 
.witch doctors'. But Pasteur came along and he completely chanced the 
whole approach. Tlie question is — do \re quit trying to make sore 
little changes or do we get a motor and replace the horse? ,^3o here 
are these technological developments.- If you work on the .approach of 
modifying your old buggy so that you've got electric headlights on ' 
it, that's one thing. If you give up the buggy and develop a 
completely new vehicle, it's a completely new approach. In part 
what Illich is trying to say is, "Is this old vehicle (schooling) 
Just 1 buggy or is it a basic vehicle' and how do you tell?" I don't 
know. But the question is, are these things which we can work into 
the system or are we really going ,to have to modify the system? 

C^.: Are you saying. that the new technolog:^'' is importri.nt only insofar 
as it i^; a meanij to satisfy some end,- that the end is the important 
thing? t • 

.5: ■ I'm hopeful that we begin to. utilize our physical and 

social sciences to increase our ■understandings and then operate in 
terms of more freedom for people to have a variety of choices* Tnere 
again, I think we can^^^somehow or other, begin to recognize the 
posiiibility of a variety of choices so that we really utilize the 
resources that we have instead of expecting everybody." to be in one 
mold. 

Qt Can we change tack a bit now. Dr. Hpence, and talk somewhat about 
the- training of professional adult educators? vfnat specialized 
training and preparation . should be acquired? 

S: don't' feel that we've yet done the kind of careful looking, at 
the curriculum for adult educators. We haven't provided the freedom 
that's desirable for the wide range of peopld who come in^ and for the 
wide range of activities that h?.ve to be prepared for. But I think 
it is clear from our conversation to date that I would be on the 
side of what would be called the liberal adult education rather than 
the narrow vocational kind. So the problem of really finding out 
how you work with the people who come into the field should hot- be 
confined only to that little group that's labelled .officially adult . " 
^j-^ucation but even much more—the working with other jnroups. . How . 
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should we be working \rith the Gchool of Journalisn:, for ex.aniple? 
There' ought to be a chance for an^ interchange triere \- • * and 
interchanges with otiier schools, other disciplines. . • ♦ 

V/e^ve got the same kind of problen as exists in the preparation 
of elerientar:/ and secondary school teacliers. T}iis wliole stru^i^gle 
between .the liberal arts faculties and the pedaf'on;!./ faculties, seers . 
to me ridiculous. Bot?: have a corranon concern. I think this is 
clearly recognized but when it conies to doing somethinf; concrete 
about it we do nothing. Co this is clearly an adult education 
problem, i.e., how to find ways of increasing communication amonc 
like-minded people all over the university. Hopefully this will 
lead to total involvement leadinfr to action rather than nice 
platitudes. . . . But v/hen you ask ir.e what should we be doine: 
specifically then I wc^uld say that we've rpt to brin^r together 
teams of people vmo seem to be concerned with adults and who have the 
ability to consider prOf:^rams» V/e have got to enable them to stay 
tofi;ether long enoup^h to comie up v;ith some theories and then fund 
some exploration which irives assurance that experiments cari contir.ue 
over a sufficient period of time so that you aren't in the" usual 
situation where you're rdways worrying whether your thinr is roir.p; 
to be continued for another year. 

One other need in training is the intei^nship. Il^is is a stop 
in that direction where zhe individual has a chance tc ret certain 
kinds of experiencer> ; where he can bring the thin^rs he learnec: in 
the ivory tower into some connection with practice. Finding th:-? 
correct balance between theory and practice is where administrative 
Insif^.t and skill coirc in, you see. To put this all together in'tc 
a v;orkable "proc;ram. 

: D r . f p e n c e , Mil at is zhe p 1 ac e of n o do r n t e c li n o 1 c ^ -y i n a 1 1 l h i ^: V 

10: M'ell, in the last :crty years that I have been in this business 
theory di-dn't make ver^' much difference in practice, 'lev I think 
we're beginning tc get some tools and, hopefully, we v;ill begin 
tc develop ways of really doing something about the things v;e learn 
theoretically. I've always felt that the notion of accuriulated 
recordf.-i was c learly , logical and ahead of its time, but now with the 
computer and with devices for recording and recalling, information 
very quickly the use of accur.ulated records is much m.ore possible. 
The ability now to use video-tape so that actions can be recorded 
permjinently and then played back in slow motion so that you can 
"analyze them lias tremendous possibilities. .ve've iiad the tapes in- 
which you could record the verbal things, but what a teacher did 
and all of the vai'ious non-verbal aspects get lost* TIov/ we can 
combine them so that you've got a tool txiere that will enable us to ■ 
set up little units for students to vrcrk at. For exam.ple, if you get 
a person who has difficulty in talking easily to a newcomer, you can 
set UTJ a sim.ulated situation on a tape., 'nils student can work at tliat 
problem as long as he v:ants tc(_until he gets to the place where it 
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seems pretty good^ '!?}ien he and his supervisors can analyze the tape 
together. Go that I think such technological advances have enorinous 
possibilities • - . • 

r <^ 

Tlie big danger is that the new tools, are so intriguing that 
you may give insufficient weight to the whole question of what 
they're for, I always remember the experiment with the chimpanzee 
who was observed to see to v;hat extent it could reason. Ke had 
two sticks neither of which was long enougli to reach the food object 
outside the cage. And he discovered that by putting the two 
.sticks together he could make one longer stick with which he was 
able to pull in the bananaV But he became so excited about this new 
tool that he \rent around pulling objects in and never bothered to 
eat the banana. So let's hope that as we get these new tools ve do 
not become so intrigued with them, that vrc forget what it's all^about, 

Q: . Are there any other problems in the field of adult education you 
see? 

3: Well, I don't know. I think I've already said enough on that 
subject. 

Q: What should university adult education be doing now in 1972? 

G: Yes. Tliat's a maj'or question. I think we must identify places 
■ that really need nystematic intervention and they cahnge as society 
- changes-* . . . And I'"Ve already identified those areas that I 

believe need systematic intervention* so there's not much more to say. 

llie. whole notion of systematic intervention in the public schools 
was that, if you could teach people to read and to teach tlien a few 
basic facts — the three P's;>,then they could learn ai-y thing they\; . 
needed toi ; It wasi thought that if that Job could be done properly' 
in, this littie compact area from 6 to iC or 20, then the individual 
could preity much handle the situation bj'" himself . Of course,- ais 

. the vjorld' gets more complicated that i5 less and less likely to happen* 

■ ■ ' ■ i.'). ' ■ • * 

. -■ - ' 

Q:' Vftiat do you see, ..Dr. Spence, for adult education in the future? 

■ ' ' ■ . ^ ' I. 

S: v/ell, I don't think there's much that I can add to what I've alreadj'i 
said. I don't know. It depends on a niimber of things. V/hat I'm 
committed to is to help to clarify this whole concept of instruction. 
If ye can begin to analyze the kinds of instruction needs which are 
required, then we can see/ to what extent they can be built into 
programs so that relatively painlessly and, without effort the 
e individual/^Just grows' up in the situation. \ One of the good things that 

characterizes a good teacher is his perception of when you intervene 
. and when you leave the kid alone. A lot of times the thing to do is 
to keep out- of the ki&' s way. ' The same is also true for adults'. 

Q; Are you saying, then, Di-,/ Spence, that you see^our role in the 
^) "Liture more oriented toward^citizienship type education or liberal 
'ER^iult education^ , ■ > - : 
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S: Yer>, I would say I'm sure ve'i-e goin^.; to^ have to do iriore in 
the citizenship area, lliis doesn't mean ve*re going to do less in 
other areas but sonehov or other ve're going to have to help people 
identify their kinds of responsibilities. And we're goinf^ to have to 
be nore systematic about it. Again I'm only pointing to the door. 
It will be your job to go throuf^h it, 

Andrew Hendrickson 

Dr* Hendrickson vras responding to a question I put to him about 

the influence of IITL and the whole group dynamics sciiocl. He mentioned 

oomethinc: which my have present and future curriculum implications for 

the training: of all adult educators* 

III 1 think the tendency to go through an experience in Bethel or in 
California or in, Michigan or wherever it mif^ht be does something for 
you at the time but I think the attenuation when you get back home 
and try to put this in practice along with people who have not had 
this experience is very frustrating and discouraging. Now I think 
if can fret enough people — and I'm not tryinp; to supr^est that we 
should all e'et an experience of what is called i=;cnsitivity traininr — "■" 
but I tiiink if this business: of trying to understand peoples' feelinp.s 
and e:r.otions as they fret into different kinds of -.meetings and 
different kinds of experiences ir. important. If we could all have 
rrore traininr: in that so that vre would understand the psychclorlcal 
factors involved in dealing: with people, and with proups we'd be. 
better off for it. But there are many ways- of doinf^ this, . , , 

'■i: Dr. U, » pursuing this topic of curriculum, if we ir.ay# One cf 
recurring, conceiT.s since 1927 in university adult education has 
been the concern for a desirable curriculuiri, for satisfactory and 
adequate training of professional adult educators, Tiie Corimissipn 
of Professors hafs been and still is concerned with this problemi,^^ 
Have we comie any v;ay toward the establishment of a m,ore standardised 
curriculum?^^^ 
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U: I don't know. I suspect that v:e have. 1 think that a survey today 
would shew much :r.cre comjnonality and I think ve need such a atud^^ 
recurrently* I would say that another problem that we all faced 
individually. Although we didn't sense it as a group, Cy Jioule began 
to worr^j- about it only he tended to i7orry about it from, the other end^ 
.\i;d tfiat is recruitment, VHio do we :fncruit? How do we recruit? 
V,'hat kinds of assurances can we hold out to a recruit who goes through 
our prop;ram that he can be placed in an appropriate position? We 
did spend quite a bit of time on this in the Comjtiission of Professors 
to the point where Cy Houle was afraid that we'd overpopulate the 
field and he didn't want too many people fottin^r into the doctoral 
proe:rari for fear we'd tu^^n out dozens or m.aybe scores of people for 
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whoin thoro'd be no place. I think there's a touch of elitisiTi 
in Cy's philosophy. However, maybe there was a ^.enuine fear that 
the field would not absorb those people once they went through all 
the travail and expense of being trained at the doctoral level. ^yAs 
it has turned out so far, we've been able to place all the Ph.D. 
/graduates in ver:^^ important posts. 
^ 

V/hat changes, if any, would you like to see in the training of 
adult education acLninistrators, or teachers, or counselors? 

ii: llie kind of chan^^e which is Cioing on here at FGU would be 
beneficial if it could be carried on all over. In the five years 
that I've been here I have seen more openness on the part of the 
professors; . Tl^ere's a f^reat deal more student input and a {;reat 
deal more trying to keep assessing where the student is and where 
he wants to r:o. .1 think we still have some iPTOund to ^:o in keepin^r 
up with student development because the student nay be in one 
sta^re of development now. and then three months later lie nay be 
on another plateau and you may not be aware of it. But there's a 
distinct attempt . on the part of our professors here to keep the " 
■program open and flexible'; to keep in contact 'v/ith the student, so 
as to tuve him fresh directions at this point in tim.e bo that he 
can best direct his efforts to help ac^iieve his f^oals. . . iliis 
openne^;s that I see is the thing, I- think, that's' needed the most 
because as long as you're open and flexible*, then, however society 
clian^^es, you^re ready for change. 

Q: Do you think, tjiere Is any place in a dootoraX prot^ra.m for ■ sbrr.e. 
type of .Internship? - ' . : 

il: I don't think we ouf:ht to have a doctoral program wi tlL out that . ' 
• I think as time i^oes on and life becomes more and more complex we 
have the problem of G^^^^ing our theoretical and ideolo^jical training; 
to the practical needs of the. field. . To do this, I think you have to 
send people out for some time in different proGrams so that they - 
have" a . feelin/'^ that tiiey are in touch > with :the. fie Id where tliey 
can test, the validity of the theories and ideas they get in the 
classroom. ^ . I'm a stronr» believer in the internship program. 
A proper balance betv;een^the thebretical concepts which are cer- 
tainly hi{5hly necessary' in the field and a sense of reality which 
talcen to(^ether with the ideologies can form a proper basis for 
practice.^ Incidentally, I had an internship program approved Just 
a year be fore T left Ohio State. ' 

Q: Dr. H,,; in your publication, A Reviev/ of. Post V/ar Literature 
' on Public School Adiilt Education > • you mention that the /greatest , 
bottleneck in the field of adult education ' has been the production 
of competent and capable^ teachers. How far have we come since you 
wrote this article in the realization that Ccapable well-trained 
-teachers are very important? • ' M 

o 
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it: I' don't knov hov far we We come* Probably not too far. But the 
problem^ I think » has had a lot of recognition in the last twenty- 
three years* There is sone evidence of this^ For example, I think 
the fact that in a (rxeat mny states now there are criteria set 
" up for certifying teachers of adult education supports this, Wore 
of this is going on all the time. !Lany teachers are villing to take 
short courses, workshops, and other university training in the 
surjner time. 3o we're ir:aking profpress but I wouldn't know how to 
measure it. But .the problem is recof:;nised and opportunities are open 
for teachers for training. 

One of the problems that rany university adult educators feel 
is especially important to the field is the question of financial 
support. 

H: Well, of courr^e, bud^etin^^ is always a problem. You have 
perennial problems of budgeting. 

Have you ever been adequately funded? 

il : I suppose whatever amount of money you had you could always "use 
;aore. I had the satisfaction when I lo.Tt Ohio Ctate University, 
though, of convincing the college officials to approve the hiring 
cf two persons tc take m^r place so that the two people coining in 
v;onld on'ly have half as much a load as I hac* Anc I understand 
they're aboiit to hire a thiT'd person to go along wit}) Bill Dcvling 
and Joim Ohliger there. i think tlvis indicates a cliange in attitude 
or a growth in attitude toward acceptirjg nduJ.t education on the 
L-ame !;in'.; cf basiri that you wcul*.i accept counselling or school 
adninis tration or higher education or p-ny other anoect of education, 
Co, in this .?erse, :rv/ experience would suggest that we^:"o coming to 
be accepted as a fu.l I ifierber of the family • 

4: well dc; you tr ink present funding :ian.ile:- ;:dvjlt 'education 

. needs in ?loriaa? 

ii: I.'J s vezy irregular, 1 "nave it cr, ver^- good authorit^'' that a 
few years age, I tliink three or four years rigo, that the Gtate 
Department turned back large sums cf unspent money which had been 
appropriated for mi ('rant education ana incliided botli :idults aiid 
chillren. T think the problem, com.es from the fact that the thing 
Is i'.o dispersed. 1 think if you talk about tne tcta.1 federal 
government subsidy,'' in literacy and elementary education, secondary 
education, medical programs, dental programs, nursing education, the 
subsidy through Title I of the Higher Zduco-tion ;'.ct, Adrdnistration 
on Aging, it is substantial."*^ In fact, I almost get scared that 
so m.uch federal m.oney is poured in because every time it happens it 
tal;es the pressure off the state or local community for doing its 
share* /u:iG then at the same time we kick about the strong bureaucracy 
in V/ashington. Yet we create it because we look to V/ashington more and 
^*^'ore and awav from cur 0^^. local and .^Jtate resources for more 
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subsidies. So this tecomes a paradox,- V/e criticize the very thing 
that is tzivinz all the irioney. 

Q: In order to conserve resources and eliminate the wastes of 
overlapping should the coordination of formal institutions of adult 
education be mandatory? 

li; No. I don*t think so. Mandating is inin^ical to our de^.bcratic 
syster. of t-^overnirient but I think inducements ought to be offered. 
Tliere ought to be pressure created. Pxid I think in some sense 
it is beinp: .created. J just came fror, a meeting in Tairipa which 
was concerned about the education of adults and older people in\. 
public schools, junior colleges, and state universities. The 
coinirdttee came out with strong recommendations that there be a 
county council in each of our counties to settle matters of Juris- 
diction among- these three levels of educational institutions. I 
think this may be the way to do it. \Vlien this is a voluntary 
thinf", there can be agreement which clearly delineates what the 
role of each agency is and the types of a.ctivities which should be 
carried on so as to elin;inate overlarjping and trespassing on the ■ 
others' rights* 

C;: Dr. 11., has the post-war technological revolution poned any 
problems for Toniversity adult education and ad\ilt educators? 

11: The problem io that v;e Ivive been resistant to the total and 
ef'lVjctive use of this new technology for adult education purpo^^c^s. 
I think one of the difficulties is tliat we don't have the time and 
tine energy since a great deal of our classwork sn-j teaching is 
dene on a part-time basis and done by people who are in a sense 
moonligiiting. Ttiere isn't much energy left to deal with this, 
i.e., if you're talking about utilizing it in our programs, llcv, I 
think the areas wiiere the m.ost progress has been made in trying to 
make technological inventions the servants of the educational 
process have been in the armed forces and industry, I think if you 
make a stud^y of what's been done here in both of these areas of our 
nation, you'd be amazed at what they've done. But how do you get a 
schoolteacher who has worked all day and has got to work two or 
three hours at night to get time to know how to experiment so he 
feels comfortable in ui^ing this kind of thing, A great deal of our 
training and education, at least thie routinized aspects, could be 
easily program.med to take the load off the teacher* Tnis could 
enable the teacher to be a catalytic force or a facilitator for 
learning. This would put the teacher in a role which is very much 
more useful and which would give him much more ego satisfaction, 
'rnis is the direction in which we ouf:ht to work. 

Technology has had a great impact on the evolution of a new 
emxphasis in adult education. It's always been there and inferred 
in the things we difi bot^: in adult and vocational education and that 
is the emphasis on career education* It probably embraces all 
those things which reinforce and encourage the retraining and helping 
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people if they lose their Jobs to; get another Job cr helping to 
become inore efficient on the jobs they have so" they can hold on to 
then. Helping them to be ready for change so that they won't be 
overwhelmed when they have to drop one occupation and pick up 
another, which happens to people many times. This is a new developing 
emphasis. So we keep shifting our em.phasis all the time to get with 
the times and 1 think- this ^is understandable. 

I think in terms of techniques wc are more and mors embracing 
the idea of these tv^'in principles of participation and involvement. 
We are experimenting — not enough — but we are experimenting with ways 
tiiat you can use audio-vismls with adults to make teaching niore 
vivid. I don't think v/'e've come far enough. I think we are shying 
av/ay from teaching machines and more adequate use of television 
and I suspect that this is not because vre are not interested in it, 
but because so mucli of adult education is carried on on a part-time 
basii:;. So many of the teachers v/ho teach adults -teach as an over- 
load and they don't really have energy and time to get in and spend 
the time they oufrht to to know how to handle effectively these other 
media. 

Q: Dr» , vmat a.re the Professors on the Commission now concerned 
with? . 

li: Oil, I think a. variety of things. I thinly tliey're still concerned 
with research, 'they're concerned with promoting the fields They're 
concc^rned with such very definite things like tr^,''inp; to ^et publishers 
of books on educational methodolo£^ and educational hrstory to 
include chapters en adult education. And they're concerned with 
setting up mechanics for interchange of professors among the 
universities. Tliey^re concerned now afrain with publication, e,^z*, there 
is debate about v.^hether there should be a reissue of the black book 
with some new chapters or whether tiiere should be a v/holly new 
volume. So they're proceeding on vrhat we may call a very broad 
professional front concerned with teaching, research, service, 
the irnape of university adult education, and of tryinr to unify 
the field as much as possible . ^'^^ 

Q: Dr* i!., in ry travels and from the literature I've f];otten the 
impression that many people think that v/e adult educators d.on't know 
where Me* re fToinf:., we dcn't know why we're f:oinr there, vre don't know 
where vre are, and so on. I think this is one of the functions of a 
historian, i.e., to kind of keep a record of the directions taken and 
the reasons for takinr those directions. Itiis md^ht have been a 
way for the field as a whole throuf'h an IZA historian to assess 
itself. V/liat do you think of this reeliiif? 



H: 1 think the attitude is somevdiat Juctlf'i.ed. I can illustrate 
this very well by what they vrere doinf at Ohio Gtate vrhen I left there. 
The Ohio Gtate library has an archivi-st section in which it keeps 
a record of any m^eeting lield on the campus that has anything to do 
i^Pj^^.th the development of the university. 7ney have started bringing 



out a series of volunes in vhich they .incorporate this naterial 
on a tiiTie basis with interpretative coninents and chapters. And 
□o every few years now they hring out a new volume in which they 
have a continuous series of articles coming out hased on this 
archivists' niaterial. And I think ve should have done tlie sairie 
thin^ in AEA. and it may not be too late to do it yet, rJov, it 
takes soine funding and I don't know where we'll get the funds from. 
Maybe Kellogg or ma;/be Carnegie or somebody will be interested in 
doing this because I think the inaterial which is being. accumulated 
at the Arents Research Library at Syracuse University will p;et 
av;ay from then after awhile. It's goinf; to be too bi^ for them, 
1 don't think they can liandle it unless they get a r^taff or maybe 
a dozen or fifteen people working on it continuously » i.e., if 
they try to collect the whole thin^^. 

v<.; Dr.*' ]{,, aside from the problems you've already described wi;at 
do you consider in summary are the major problemis that adult 
educators face today? 

i:: Well J I think tryinfr to keep up with all the changes that are 
(■:0Lng on in education today is certainly a problem for adult 
educntors as well as other educators. Hie educational profession 
as a totality. is certainly aware of a lo^ of its weaknesFJef; and 
" there are many efforts and experiments goin^ on to try new forrats 
■ji teaching children both in the elementarj^ arid the secondary 
fichoolr?;. And at the university level ve have a lot of experimpntlng 
■ f^oinp on like tne open degree pro^rram. and "he open univorr^ity, '-^ 
f think out of this turmoil and mix that rc^r^ on our problem is lo 
try to pick those things \ihich are likel:; turn out to be 
permanent and have some lasting value to us. V/o. should put our 
ci'fort in that direction, -^ov that's not ear-y. I ^-lave a hope 
tnat this kind of thing is going to break the stranglehold that tlie 
four-year college and f^-vT^duate work sequence has on the educational 
-v.- -.nr.ocerjr.* If newer findin^^s that children seem to be learning more 

outside of schooj. than they ever learn in school I'ollows through 
■-;r:;y'>. 'into the adult year:s,, I think we might find evidence that our 
•::{;■: ■ graduate otudent^: and other people in ether areas of graduate work 
. " may also be learning miOre outside of the forr.al classroom than 
they're iearn^' ng inside. Somehow T think cur problem here is to 
learn how to incorporate this learning into our programs. Or, at 
least give credit for i^. Of course, this is vrhat happens in the 
open degree prograrr.s, T-irdlarly^ adults ought to be given credit 
for areas of competenc;^ from continuing experience in the professional 
world, the business world, travels , -reading, the media, and so on. 
Any learning one acquires anyv;here becomes an integral pai-t of his 
personal and professional growth. Go, 1 thir^k the whole problem is 
to keep the whole field of education including adult education to 
evolve so that it becom.es more viable, m,ore appropriate to the 
rapidly changing world we are living. in» Education must become 
more flexible, more inclusive, more'" a unifying fare ratlier than a 
separate fare off by itself in some other channel from the other 
Q rts of our living. 
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Q: Dr. H. » you mention children. I-'any adult educators regard the 
lack of enthusiasiD of the young for learning as an adult education 
problen. Do you agree? If yec , what can we do to inculcate or 
help to inculcate in the youn.g a desire to continue to learn? 

H: Yes, I do. The answer lies — and it's very simple, I think, 
but hard to execute — in doin^ everi''thin£: we can to inake education 
for children a challenge. To nake it exciting* You've got to 
bring the outside world into the classroom. 

rl: What do you see for the future. Dr. H.: V/here are we poing? 
Vfiiat responsibilities do professional ^university adult educators 
have? 

H: Well, this isn't a very professional expression but I think 
that as far as our view of the field is concerned, our preparation 
of people who go into the field in responsible positions, we have 
to "hang loose" as Satchell Paifre says, 50 We've got to be in a 
position where we can be ready for change ourselves so as to keep 
our students in a position of redirecting their programs as they 
evolve through two or three years of training. And we've got 
to accept new data, new information, and new concepts about the 
kind of world we're living? in. We must build in the feeling that 
change, i.e,, having things tomorrow different than- they are today, 
is a necessary and acceptable way of living. We've ^ot to train 
people somehow and encourage then to fret to feelin^; comfortable 
ir. Uie midst of change; cf things moving. It is probably one of 
the hardest things to do because, especially as people ^et cider, 
they seek the security of habitual ways of thinking* and doing things. 
We have to get into our minds and get into the mdnds of our 
students that there are alternate ways of doing things; that there 
are a lot of options. And we need to thinl^. of more options as to 
hov; v;e go about our training, our programming, and oiir meeting of 
the rapidly evolving needs of the world today. V/e must build 
this tolerance for ambivalence into the training of our student.^. 



Q: Wliat administrative structures and organization^^ have you found 
to be most conducive to the development and maintenariCJ of adult 
education programs 

B; 'iTiose arrangements in which education ca.lled by one name or 
another, or not called by any name, is most integral with activity, 
with the attainment of goals. And this is why 1 was annoyed that xdy 
little booklet, Knowledge Is the Power to Control Power , was ignored, 
liccause I grappled, I won't say successfully, but I grappled with 
1 the fact that we're trying to control power in all sorts of ways. 
I j;:Id\icational institutions have become more concerned with action, 
.^'^^tion institutions are becoming more concerned with education as 
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an instrument to accomplish the goals, /uidil tried to trace these 
flows and it wasn^t read much. Ana when it j was read people said, 
"What the hell has this got to do withiadult education?" Adirlnis- 
trative structures and organizations ttiat are the most conducive 
to the development and maintenance of Effective adult education 
are the ones in which adult education i^s as integ^ral as, let's say, 
research and development are considere| within the military or 
within industry. 

Q: In your lifetime of adult education experience what do you think 
is its greatest failure? I 

3: The greatest failure is to inculcate the concept and the practice 
of life-long self education as essential to being fullj' humo.n« /uid 
is integral to all aspects of life — all aspects of life and all roles 
as a husband, a wife, a lover, a friend, a parent, a citizen, a 
worker* All the other roles of a person as integral to all aspects 
of life, particularly life in a world im which the only constant is 
change* A failure related to this has to do with power again. Bacon 
naid, "Knowledge is power. "5j- i said, "Knowledge is the power to 
control power." And the core problem right now, .ind as far ahead 
as mankind is going to be around is the control of power. The 
failTore of adult education is that insofar as it succeeds ii may 
promote power but it-s not controlling the power. It's not 
promoting the power to control- power and it'n not promoting i the 
central concept of values, purposes, and goals. \\Tiat has beep 
called shared power, toward shared goals, with shared respej:t. 

VJhat r^hould the training of adult educators see>: to accomplish? 

B: = I have only this to say. Tliat if it is becoming a profession, 
iz is becoming the wrong kind of a profession in my judgr.ent. 
Professional adult education and professional adult educators are 
being passed by in every important area of continuing education in 
the country. Being passed by public broadcasting, lieing passed 
by the professions. Being passed by business and industry. Being 
passed by the military. They're Just on the wrong track, lliey've 
got the wrong conception of what a profession ought to be. 

P aul Leslie Essert 

Q: V^'ould you care to describe what you feel to be the most effective 
administrative structure in disseminating adult edi^cation in a 
community? 

E: In the first place ^ I think of adult education in the community 
as a total community job. And iiy chief concern in the structure is 
a well-knit adult education council that is more than simply a 
O up that meets together for a group exchange. Ralph Spence and 
ERJCrote a paper, published in Adult Education .on "The Educative 
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Community, ' VJe have "been working since then on expanding that 
concept* >/hile the paper deals with other aspects than structure, 
this is what I would see as being the structure of the educative 
corxiunity. There are three systems of education that we see. 
One ve'll call the sequential-unit system. That's the schools 
and colleges with their parades and units all the way to the top* 
The second is the family system. V7e believe the family' has 
potential that hasn't been used. It has ^reat potential for adult 
education; for continuinpr education. And the third i.'s the comple- 
rnentary- functional syster. It includes all of those .agencies ; 
industries, schools, colleges, and so on carrying on continuing 
education programs, Tliose that are keeping people up witli needed 
knowledge as they becor;.e adults, VJhen all three of these systems 
are operating- in a community with knowledge .^d understanding and 
respect for each other, tlien you have what we call the educative 
corununit^/. 

To effect this interrelated knowledge and understanding of 
three systems, I vrould foresee the emerp;ence of a sort of 
"educational planning commission" or "community educational 
planninf? council," such as novr exists in a few cormunities like 
Flint, i'ichigan. It would be a recognized part of government 
structure and thece would be such commissions at local, state, 
regional and national frovernment levels. Ic's prototypes in 
society today are the various types of city, state and national 
nlanninr- co:rjTds3ion?5 concerned with the physical and environmental 
Pi.'uininr for a ^Tiven area, except thot the educational planning 
commissionrs would be concerned with iong-terrr; educational planning:, 
it would carry on research and propo^ic recomnendations to both 
public and private educational agencies for meetinp, chan^;:ing 
conditionr: and unmet needs in all three systems. It would have 
littler, if any, admlnir^trati ve authority except in recommendations, 
net control, for allocations of £overnm.ent funds for new and 
experimental developments in education, 'fhus, adult education 
would become an inte^^ral part of the concern of er/er^^ community 
a5 is now the case wiih the sequential-unit system. So I see the 
comriiunity cr^ariizod in such a way as to brin^^ about an interplay- 
cr' nil the educational systems in the comr.unity, 

J: Urn. A kind of conservative Gaul Alinsky council, 

K; .Scrt of a missionary', I think wiiat l^rn talking: about is an 
adult education council v:ith a food deal more of the total commiunity 
education planning function which includes all education not just 
adult education— tlie education of youth, the ed\ication of children and 
so on# A council that looks ahead, Hot only trying to influence 
policy today but is also the agency for forei^eeing change. And 
you^re planning ;mst like a city planning corjnission works. We 
look R.head fifty years in city planning.;. Mow I can see a comim^unity 
planning: educational council of , the same kind. 
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Within each institution or agency carrying on adult education 
I see the oest structure for adult education as one in which the 
person or persons responsi'ble for adult education are in the line 
of communication and decision-mkinf;. This is seldom the case 
right now. In the university the Director of Extension and his 
staff should be square in the ndddle of decision-making processes » 
but they're usually not. In the public schools the Director of 
Adult Education is too often a little specialist even more renote 
from the decision naking process than the principal of a high school 
is* He aoesn't often come^.into the decision-making process except • 
as *an operating agent. This is true of libraries. It is true of 
industry. It's true in universities and community colleges. The 
structure has to include the adult education staff as a part of the 
d.ecision-making process. 

J: iiow far have we come? 

B; VJe really haven't come very far, VJe've come a little way. For 
exan^ple, I think Paul Sheats is a Vice President in the Universit:," 
of California, 53 Howard KcClusky is in the decision-making 

process at the University of Michi.^an, not because of any structural 
formula, but because lie' s Iioward*5H pj^^ I think occasionally^ 
Cy Houle gets in somewhere now and then»55 

J: This is because they're outstanding individuals — not necessarily 
because the concept has been accepted? Is that what you're saving? 

Ill : Yes . 



One other thing I*d add about 5truct\;re, /uid that iv^ the whole 
problem of counseling adults, I vrauld see ideally, and I could 
point out instances where this is true, that there would be 
facilities throughout all neighborhoods for counseling adults about 
education* Because with all of this ramification of resources 
v.-ithin any community for educating adults, it's ainiost impossible 
for the little guy, who's thinking of studying and learning something, 
to know where and how to find what he needs. So that I would see 
a ver>' importatnt part of the structwe in a community of neighborhood 
adult education counselors or-' consulting officers, , , , Now you have 
a welfare council. Anybody can go to the welfare offiqe and get 
information and ideas. You have Job counseling* Go to the Gtate 
Employm:ent Office and get all that, , , . We could use our resources 
twice as well as we're using them if ve had good adult educational 
counnelling service* 

The nature of the adult education counselling services should 
not be limited to that of advising clients who seek out the office 
of the counsellor, -The neighborhood counsellors would not be 
sages who sit in their offices waiting for people to come to them* 
The counsellor ;'7oul,d get out to them, the people, where they are, 
who got out in the neighborhood; who got out in the meetings; who 
even get into the homes and help people learn about the resources 




ediocating themselves. 



Dr. E,, in the past one of the problems which beset adiUt 

education, and your previous response seens to suggest this, was 

that it was consicered niarginal. Do you think this is ntill a 
problcr;!? > 

E: Ye3, I think this is true, I think it is still quite inarpinal. 

/md I think. that the fault is as much with the adult educator an it 
i'j v:itli anybody else, 

J: V.liy do you think that? Kow? 
«« 

E: *./ell» siiTiply because he sees his Job too srnall; he doesnH see 
it as part of the total educational process , Take a public scliccl 
Director of Adult Education. V/nat's he? Too often peripheral, 
V/hat interest does he show in the rest of the educational systen? 
All He's fighting for is his ovrn little niche. Until he becomes 
concerned with the whole, hin work wil] remain peripheral, The 
first step toward integration of ideas is alvnyc cr*pathy--puttinj^' 
yourself in the other fellow's place, Nov; I'j.l ^rive you a very 
rinecific illustration. An elementary school buildinr^ is roinp to be 
built. It could become with very little additional expense a ^rrent 
corrjrunity school; a laboratory for a conmunity school, '.'here's 
tile adult education director ^ettinf hio pokes in about this? He 
says, "Oh well, that's elementary education," On the other han-5> he 
vr.iprht f*c, to the arcl;itect an^d.j superintendent and so on, and* witi^ a 
7?:*Mant*in ills eyes say-|'-^/.'!iat can ycu do with these p3ans to nal:*e this 
cler^rnt^iry rjchool into' ::i cor.iTiunity school?"^'^ 

Donn he, the Director of Adult Ed^ication, ever r.o and sit dov::. 
with the director of the elenentary curriculun and say, "l«^ov; look, 
I want to learn from you certain things, "I think you have soire 
thin.«-,s that we can learn in adult education. .Talie me arowid and 
show :r.e what yo\i^ vo aoin/;; with kids," an (5 vice versa.. 

Ye.s, what I'n sayin*: is that the adult educator has often been 
rr.oro provincial than the academicians, you r.i{*ht say. And part of 
the reason .fpr that is that he shrinks back into his little shell 
and he doesn't become a member of the team concerned with the total 
program and goals of his institution or agency. He therefore, fets ■ ' 
what lie asks for— marrinality . 

J: Are you saj'inr his isolation or partial isolation is his own 
faul.t? 

E: ..Yes, aX least in part. And I thirik anot}ior thing that can be 
usefu.1 in the coordination of various fields . • 'is the use and 
exchanf-e of other disciplines. Now we've (toz the . sociolo{Tists , the 
psircholo^ists, and the anthropologists, and even the economists coming 
into our councils and we're coming into theirs. This is Lyman 
Bryson's great contribution, in estimation, at Teacher's Collefe-. 
l^'man .held seminars — university-wide seminars. They were not always 
about adult education but on philosophy, science, theology, public 



issues. What made his work respected, university wide^ was not that ■ 
he va5 always fighting for adult education — his department — but 
usin;^ adult education effectively in his colleagues' disciplines, 

Q: Dr. S, , what do you see in the future for adult education and 
adult educators? 

IC:l -In answering that I will preface m;^' remarks by saying; that I 
a.;^ee with Alvin Toffler in his theory that we've already- left the 
industrial society and we are now moving rapidly into the supra 
industri'u society, V/hen we reco^^nize that, I believe v;e will of 
necnssity, for survival, have to corie to realistic terms with 
life-lonfv continued study as a way of life. In other words, I think 
the future i^ goinp, to see, if we recognize the critical nature of 
l]ie change that is coning about, in this transition that there is 
no other smswer than to rake the transition from what I now call a 
tlieorctical acceptance of adult, education to a realistic acceptance 
cf contlnuinfr. education* Tliere is no way that we're going to keep 
up at all's survive, with the rapidity/" of chanf^e without 

constantly stud^ying and preparing* ourselves for it. Ho that in terms 
of the future I see adult education, continuing '^^ducation, as beinf 
even more essential for survival than it is today. 

*'iociety is even now faced with certain alternatives about adult 
education* I don't ,^ust iTiean the adult educator* 1 rr^ean the whole 
society. There are three alternatives that I see. First, shall 
we continue to see adult education as reiMedial? Just bindin^A the 
vfoundr? that we n;et in our conflict vnth chan'!;e? ^[hat ' s about how 
we locked at it in most of the past. :!akin;.'; up for deficiencies. Or 
second, shall we delude our selves ■ into rerely preparin(.' ourselves to 
meet present probleius cf an era that has already passed? In other 
words, even if you say you brinn it up to date and are dealing; with 
the probier.s v/c are facings today. Is that encuf^h? Too often many 
"current" problems no longer exist by the time we r.et to tiiem. Or 
third, shall wc try to dc what needs to be done in these fields, 
remedial and practical, continuing to do that, but, in addition, 
orrani^e and inplerrient adult education to i.Ta^rinatlvely anticipate and 
plan for future chanpc ? 

Nov this is. sor.eihin/^ education h.as done very little about. Can 
we do what we're trylaf^ to do but cai^ we 'iidd to it'; Adul.t education 
tliat helps people =5nticipate chan^;^,es for the future and plan for 
the:u, not only as we talked about in tcri^.s v^v!" the apln^r, but also 
in tcrr:S of ,5obG, in. tcrrjs of work we do, in terrTiS of racial conflict, 
in terms of conflicts. Kor example, I've been lately carrying; on a 
couple of seminars on Africa*5S t don't know hov I get dragged into 
it because I don't know much about Africa. But I've done a lot of 
stud^'in^ about it. And I'r. Just amazed at the future potential of 
both r;ood and evil in that new continent now. In its future are 
wrapped up great promise to the old vrorld en the one hand. And the 
threat to everythin^^ that we now cheris):, on the other hand. Make 
plans now to study Africa, understand her and her future potentials 
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and proolerns — not so nuch for Africa's sake as for our own. 
Matiirally, in the course of ^cnutual xanderstanding there vould be 
mutual benefits. 

, All right. iTov that's vhat I'm seeing: in the future. More 
necessity for adult ediuiation to get into — to continue to be 
remedial, it's got to be that — and continue to face present problems, 
like unemployment and all of that kind of thing — but it's got to 
become a mediuTP. by which people can look ahead of their immediate 
life problems. ^Jov if We -do tliis, I think the role of the pro- 
fessional adult educator will change. I've liad a great experience 
here in Leisure Village discovering hov niany teachers we have who 
never lived by that nair^e. Good; able people. And I think the role 
of the volunteer is going to become much more prorlnent* There 
aren't enougii professionals to do the Job. The role of the volunteer. 
Millions of vplunteern who are going to be in this educational 
'process will become increasingly important. So that changes the 
role of the professional, in a sense | to what he becomes, perhaps, 
a ref^earcher of the future; becomes a student of the manifold 
resourcefi in the coirjnunity; becomes a student on counselling these 
wluntcers on processes and ways of doing things, lie moves out 
Into the coiTimunity and spends less time behind his desk or books. 
Tnis is rn^'' feeling about it* If we do move in the direction of 
anticipatorj' change, then the role of the professional is going to 
chanf;:e and the role of the volunteer is goin^ to become incre 
inrportant. 

Years ago Professor Geor^5e Counts startled the nation by 
pub.liGhing a nioncgraph entitle.' d '*Dare the .Schools i'.uild a New 
Social jrder/'-^9 Jt stirred a great national debate on the issue 
of whether the schools should be a irirror of society or creator of 
iicciety, V;e in adult education are not bound by the sai.ie traditions 
and r;ociaI sanctions ar. ^he schools-— yet I am afraid vre tend to act 
a3 thoui:h ve. were . 

Could it be that' the future of adult education will be that we 
- will ;:>Gve out of our growing up pains to a maturity of being the 
Learning x^rocesf, ^o li^l p society to anticipate chanr7e? 

I'm old enough, now not to predict that this vrill be the future 
of adult educationV liut I'm young enough to iiope that it m.ight be. 

Problem^G 

Oil the ba;:;is of tiie- record tal:en it is clear that the six 
professors of adult education interviev;ed agreed that the. field was 
suffering from some ver;;;' old problem;S still .^ooking for solution and some 
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listed below reflected unanimous or near unanimous af^reement. Response 
to number five shoved a divergence of opinion and responses to the last 
four which only some interviewees mentioned. The following summarizes 
those responses: . 

(1) The absence of an explicit enunciation by the field as a whole 
of a clear-cut set of goals and means by and with which adult education 
r:ay be /?n^ided; a philosophy which all can share in common. Among the 
consequences of this malaise were noted the failure of the field to 
beconie fully professionalized; the absence of a systematic method to 
enable the field to facilitate change; and the fear to confront the 
citizenship and value, issues in Araerican society; 

(2) The failure to muster the research an.d*scientific skills of 
the total university in solving the problems of the individual as well 
as Ihe society v;hich emerge from the forces of change, and to {?;et the 
resujts of that research into the stream of adult education functioning; . 

(3) Tl-ie lack, of creativity and experimentation- In the development 
of institutional fciir-s importantly concerned vith adult educ^tiori; 

. {U) The lack of enthusiasm of the young" for learning, which is 
construed as an adult education problem; 

(5) The still peripheral and marginal value placed on adult education 
by' rrjost educational ihstitutions ; . ■ 

(6) Tlie failure tc fully exploit the new technology" for adult education 
purposes ; 

• (7) The lack, of sufficient resources for experimentation, training, 
and education of professionals ; 
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(8) That emphasis is placed in the professional schools on the 
training of administrators while the training of -teachers, counselors, and 
other practitioners is wanting; and 

(9) Tlie lack of a more creative, and responsible leadership. 

Recommended Action 
I^ny solutions to the problems identified l^y the respondents were,, 
proposed. In order to make them more ' comprehensible to the reader the 
author has ordered them into the following categories: 

(1) Efforts to establish a common philosophy for the field of 
adult education, and goals for \%rhich to strive in implementing that 
philosophy. This category includes problems one through four; 

(2) Efforts to ensure that the field become an integral and accepted 
part of the total educational process* This category lncludef» problem 

r. aT.be r five; and . 

(3) Efforts to acquire more resources and to make more efficient 
and effective ase of available resources for. adult education purposes. 
Tnis category includes problems six through nine. - .. . 

: A inore detailed synthesis of strategies to the solutions of 
problems with supporting comments from respondents for each problem 
may be referred to in Chapter IV. 
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1. I'IcClusky is not alone in his lament that adult education has 
lacked a rationale in a free society. ^ 

c 

Webster E. Cotton notes in On Behalf of Adult Education: A 
Historical Examination of the Supporting Literature (1968) that his, 
critique, of the literature of adult .education (I919-61) shows the 
failure of rationale^" to make clear and undisguised their value 
orientation; to contain thoughtful and stimulating intellectual content; 
and to be developed in a well-organized and forceful manner. He urges 
adult educators to formulate a. philosophy of adult education on the basis 
of which programs and actions for a free society may be deduced. 

Alexander Liverifjit was a constant critic of the field v}iich 
he characterized as lacking direction, In an article published in 
Adult Leadership , Vol, 17, Huinber 6, of December, I968, just before his 
deatli called "Adiat EdjLication — For V/hat? The Crucial Need for a 
Philosophy and a Sense of Direction," Dr. Li^'eright strongly attacked 
the field for its lack of philosophy' and .irrelevance of r.any of its 
^oals. Ho complains that the, field as a whole has avoided involveinent 
in areas which are vitally concerned with conterriporary value conflicts. 
In c'Ui attempt to redress the grievances he sx^eaks of, he proposes, that 
tile, field attempt .to attract a nev.breed of adult educators who will . 
confront r<odem society vrith the serious questions v/hich divide it* 

Johiv Olson in an address delivered at the Syracuse University 
CQlle'^^e.-Cominencenient. dinner on Hay 22, .ipC^i 'S'^id that, a university rr.ust 
be^xiTiore;^"than a storehouse and purveyor of knowledj^e, \x must be more 
thar^ the."-creator of new knowledge as valuable asjtho.t might be. It 
j5\iGt'^ ^ to cultivate -.hurr.an values which make life worth living. . 

■ • ■ 

A liberal university is not neutral in the^se matters for it is 
concerned with producing re3ponsiy^Jre^de^s.^in-^all vrorthwhile activities 
in its society and tine^,,.jin^--TdrtH^ preserving its] capacity, to provide 
these and other le.ad^'s Vfith the bases in knov/ledge, values / and. 
wisdom to acjya-nce' our way of life and enhance the moral, intellectual^ and 
spiritUiUjl qualities of our 'people. ■ ^ . • . , 

2^ See Alvin Toffler/ Future/Shock (Hew York: Bantam Books 19T0). 

To ffler examines the effect of rapid chancres on individuals 
and on society; the things we, buy, the coininun.it ies we live in, our total 
life style. He pictures for us tomorrow's super industrial economic . 
system, the future of family life, and. the breaking of our social * 
system into many competin.^ sub-culture?. \ - . ... 
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3, 'See Howard McClusky, '^The ASA-UGA: Vmy and Vftiat It Must Be," 
Adull Leadership > XX, k (October, 197l)> p. 126. 

ilcClusky sac/s: • 

The i:)oint is that the ir.ere fact of change, however massive and 
svift is only half the argument TP.ost relevant for the adult educator,. 
The other half is that in order to keep up with change,- even better 
in order to master it, we can no longer trust to chance or depend on 
an unqualified takeover from the past hoyover teirpting that may 
be. It has become necessary to learn, to learn how to leara and to 
keep on learning as the price -of survival as well as advancement 
in a society where the only alternative to learning is a decline 
intc a state of recressive obsolescence, ... 

Qur thesis then is sirrply that education becomes the generic 
terrr. for the teaching learning process which in all its variety and 
n;ani. fold settings constitutes the ir.ajcr instrument which our society 
lias devised for reducing the nuiriber and da;uap;e of dysfionctional 
responses and for increasing our capability in copinf creatively 
with cliange. ' 1 

Tn addressing hi.Tself to the question of what the /J-^A-USA nust 
do iff it i:3 to maintain its position McClusky states: 

Tho perforrnance of tasks which should contribute substantially 
to role deTinition Tor the? Ai]A as well as the achievement and maintenance 
of it:i identity as the spokesmn for the adult education rnoveirent (are): 

"(1) the care and feeding, of the troops, 
{2) acting as a ^gate for information, 
(3) :^'jrovidin(A subject matter for the field, 
V -'0 evalua-cion of activist approaches to social change, and 
V ?) toward the developn:ent of leadersiiip. *' 

Wi i o arc the troops? The adult educator; 1 1 1 e e due a t o r s who v c rii 
with adults; the non-educato-r who rrakes ad hoc use of educational 
rrocesses to attain his Roals. How can this be done? By stren^;theninf''. 
the Jections and Cor.r^issicns of AEA and by continuinf^r traininf of those 
in leadership positions. 

ihe can act as a f-";ate for in fcrnation by keepi nr: an inventory 

of the essential infornation for keepinr. up ^.vith the bare bones of the 
field. 

It should produce literature about adult education :^or the academician 
and tite practitioner; and it should compile bibliographies and arrange 
and edit readings covering urgent topics in the field. It should farm 
out jobs to allied fields, 

It should evaluate all activist anproaches to social chanpie. 
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And its leadership should serve as a convener and reinforcer . 
of collaborative efforts on behalf of adult education at the national 
level. It should encourage 'innovation in adult education theory and 
practice and greater attempts should be made to anticipate the future 
of the field* ^ ■ 

V/e have arrived at a period when adult educators are compelled 
to become "futurists" • . . Accent on innovation and orientation 
to the future may in the minds of some involve risks but in the 
light of the Zeitgeist of , our times these ^risks should be taken 
if the adult education .movement is to live up to its historic 
rdssion and ultimately fulfill its franchise in, the kind of a • 
society in vhich we now- live. * . 

^4, McClusky is talking about a comanittee appointed by .the top 
administration of the University of I-:ichigan vith responsibility to 
reor^^anize various' elements of the University, For a more thorough 
discussion of this episode see the intsrvievs conducted by the author 
with licClusky. Tapes are available at the Library of Continuing l:]ducation 
at Syracuse University and .the Oral History Research Prorxan, History 
Department, Florida State University, 

5* In- special' Schedule which was specifically fiven to McClusky 
"to answer because of his presidency of the AiilA-USA at its founding, I 
asked Dr, McClusky if he would care to comment on the following statement 
:rade by Robert Lulie as it appears in Grattan^s^ In Quest of I'Cnowledj'^e (1955) 

Adult ..education as a field will never, be able to exert itself 
until it is led — not by program technicians as at present— but by ■ ■ 
physical scientists^ political leaders, theologians, writers, 
economic philosophers, artists and others who are responsible for 
directing, (or giving" expression to) ca:rrent influences in public • 
opinion, moral values, and artistic standards in American life today, 

6, McGlusky is talking here of the Nat ional , Opinion Research 
-Center studies done at the University of Chicago by John W, C. Johnstone., 
called Vo lunteers for Learning *'- It was the first substantial study of the 
participants in. adult education in the United States. John W... C,. Johnstone 
and Ramon Hivera undertook the study during lo62 and 19^3 financed by 
a rrant from the Carnecie Corporation. Tlio 'study estimated that 
.2l+,8l0,000 adults participated in adult education programs during*. Ip62. 
The more sifrnificant findings which emerf^ed from the study are': . • ' - 

(l) /ibout 1 of eyer^f 5 adults is involved in som.e kind of adult 
education activity~and the proportion will probably, increase. . 

(;?) Despite generally Kigh participation in adult education, . low 
socio-^economic groups are underrepresented. 

• (3) Adult education is no longer primarily related to rehabilitation . 
.and rem.edial goals. It is used.. m.ore in a kind of continuing, role. 
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(U) Education for social ex\A civic . competence is sadly neglected, 

(5) Adult education related to "ideas and values" is also neglected4 

(6) There is considerably less emphasis on "credit" in adult education 
than vas anticipated, 

(T) *tany more adults than anticipated are involved in independent 
study. 

(H) :luch of adult education is provided "by inr>titutions and or£:ani- 
zations outside the traditional educational fields* 

(9) Although nany adults enroll in vocational courses, recreation 
and hobby nrograias arc expanding. 

(10) Motivation frorr; parLicipants in adult education varies, parti- 
cularly '«r:ithin different socio-economic croups and between men and vomen. 

(11) llarly expo^vo'e to adult education activites is a major factor 
in continued participation. 

(12; Much adult education particip.ants bef^in in ,1ob-connected contexts 
^ or throUfC:; per.^onal influence. 

(13) '"/hile thej^e is no dearth of facilities for certain kinds of adult 
education activities, they are little knovn in larre citler. and sr.all 
tovr'hs, and in lover socio-economic f^rounSo 

(lU) Data ;r?.t:hercd provide valuable inforrnation rorardinp motivations, 
needs, interests, and obstacles characterizinf lover sfiC!io~eccnor.ic r^oups. 

See * A . Li vc r i r,ht , A '^^tudy of Adult r^dueation in the U. C.' . , 
•;esaarcri Report Ilo. 315 (i:o5ton: Center for the r:tucy of Liberal 
•Education for Adult is , 19'.^?-), pp. 26-30. 

7* Cable TV or ccrt.-munity antennal television developed 
spontaneously and uns^'-stenatically in small Arnerican toms vhich were out 
of the ranre of the sipnals of the larp^e broadcar^terr. . Local business-' 
men set up tall antennae of nearby- hills to catch distant si^mals viiich. 
were then carried into tne home by coaxial cable, 'ihc habit caught on 
and the pos.^ibility of opening many television channels into each hon.e 
emerixod, r-rogramrrdng horizons became lirltless. For a no re extensive 
account of Cable TV see Timothy Green Vs The Univerr^al -h^ye; The World 
of Television {191:'). 

3. For a thorough stud^v*" of tlie libraries at the University of 

Louisville see Joyce Lstelle Hruner, "The illotcry of the University of jj 

Louisville Libraries" ('unpublished Master's thr^sis, University of 

Rochester, 'lev York , 19?C), ; 
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■9- Sarly in I968, NET, the Carnegie Corporation, the ?crd 
Foundation ^ the Office of Economic Opportunity, and the United States 
.Office of Education created the Children's Television v'orhshop to 
develop a series of pro^^rams . for children three to five years old vhich 
would not only entertain then but teach them something constructive as 
well. Its first task vz-as to capture the ninds and the hearts of these ■ 
young and at the same time teach then such thinf^s as the alphabet, 
nuinbers, tir.e and space concepts, and problem-solving skills* The 
result was Seseune Street, a Monday through Friday hour show in color 
.broadcast each morning over I60 public television stations throughout 
the. United States. The show became an instant entertainment and 
educational success. For more details see "Sesame Street Orpens," 
■ Saturday Review , Movember I5, 19^9 , p* 91. 

If^'': ..For a detailed account of the establishment of the Children's 

- Tele vis ion Workshop see Stuart V/. Little, "Children*G Television 

•'./crksiiop," Saturday Review , February/ 8, I969, pp. 60-62. 

• ■ 10. "Johnny Cash," 'agio's ^^lio in /^.erica (37th ed. , IPT^'-TB, Vol. 1, 

Chicaf'io: Marquis l-Tno's V/ho, Inc., 1972), p. 521. 

f. 

A popular entertainer, composer arid recording artist; TV 
per ffirmer on the Jormny Cash Show, 1969-72. His specialty is country 
Hiusic vhich appeals to a wide variety of people especia.lly those living 
• in the Appalachian mountain areas. 

11., Tl'ie Adult /Education Association of the USA was established 
ir; Ccliambus, Cluo., on Hay 13-15 j 1951* Howard McClusky was elected 
its first president. T}ie events which led up to the estR.blir>hment 
of . .the Al:]A-nSA arc verj v/ell documented in Malcolm Knowles ' , The 
Adult Education l-lovement in the U«o . (l9fe)* 

Briefly, however, with the termination of Carnef-ie support, the . 

' Av/lAL bef.:<'3-i^* to flounder. It had looked upon itself as a special 

orf;anisation w}iose function was to act as a catalyst in stinulatin^v 
other adult education organizations and to lend the presti^^e of its 
nerrocrship in popularizing the adult education movement. Consequently, 
tiie ::ierber3hip "during fifteen years of Carnegie support was rather 
Limall and composed, for the most part, of people whose interest though 
allied with adult education, was peripheral rather than practical. Few 
■practitioners of the education of adults were members.' Such people as 
Charles Beard, IlichojLas Murray Butler, Harold Laski, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, F. L»^^Thorndike , John Cotton Dana, H. A- and Bonaro Overstreet, 
IJewton D. Baker, Hans Kohn, Alexander Meihlejohn, and others lent their 
presti^^ious names, thourh really not much el5^e, to the movement. To 
be sure, prac titionerr, like Flleanor Coit, I:ilda Smith, VJilbur C. 
Hallenbeck, i^oward McClusky, and a few others were m.embers. But for 

. -..the most part, the name was the ^'^ame. It was not until Carne{.ue support 
■ "ended the AAAi^: began to drive for membership.. 5y iphl membership had 
reached 1500. Its peak nem:bership was 3000 in 19'*6. 
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A concurrent novemcnt in the United States was the National 
Education jVssociation' s Departraent of .'dult Kducation* It perceived 

its -.Fo-l-e--as--an--a-genev"- for-t-he- coo-rdinatAon-o-f~meori-s- and-th*e' ■■stu"d;:r''"oT — 

probleins in the field of adult education, a role sirr.ilar to that of ^ 
the AAAS. As a matter of fact, the sane people, for the most part,, 
were meinbers of both organizations, though the MEA ^roup included mny 
more practitioners, especially those in the public schools ^ Tension 
between the two organizations be^an to fester in the ^40s and overtures 
for cooperation and .corr.bination were openly manifested. Real., efforts 
at cooperation began when in Detroit on April 23-25, 19^6, the AAAK 
participated in a joint conference with the IIEA, the National University 
•Extension Association, the Educational Film Libra:ty Association and_ihe 
Board on the Library and Adult Education section of the AiTierican Librar;/ 
Association, n-ie result of this neetinf: vas the formation of a coirir.ittee 
to study the policies, principles and practices of adult education* 
Pressure for closer collaboration generated a nurber of conferences 
from 19^9 on throughout the United States to discuss the forF.ation of a 
new national organization* Finally on !iay 13-15, 1951, in Colurbus, 
Ohio, 200 persons active in adult education net and establis'ned the Acralt 
Education Association of the 'J^C:.f\, .The- new association absorbed the 
rr.embership of the i\AAE and the Department of Adult Education of the 
ilational Education Association and these orf;ani2ations were fornally 
dissolved, Howard McClusky became the nev; cr/-:anization's first president. 

For interestin^^: anecdotes consequent -with the founding; of the. 
AEA-uIjA taped interviews by the author of Howard J'cClushy, Wilbiir C. 
Hallenbeck, Leland Bradford, Ralph Gpence , and Andrew . Hendrickson , 
all of vrhoni were very active in the prc-Al^^A conferences, are available 
at the Library of Continuinrs; Educat.ion^at Cyracusc University and tl:e 
Oral h'istory Research Pro/;:rar:, History Department, Florida Htr tt- 
University, Tallalxassee , Florida, 

Presently AL'A has a inembership of approximately lit, 000 people. 
According to the D irectory of Adult Education Organizations — 19TQ * its 
purpose is "to further the acceptance of education as a process 
continuing throughout life; to afford opportunities to professional and 
non-professional adult educators to increase their competence; to 
receive and disseriinate information about adult education; to promote 
a balanced development of educational services for adults, and to 
cooperate with adult education apencies internationally/^ It publishes 
two journals. Adult Education which is a quarterly, anc Adult Leadership 
which is issued monthly except in July and August. The aforementioned 
taped interviews address themselves to many problems and processes of 
the history of AEA since its founding; in 1951. 

12. Almost all of the financial support 'vhicl- the A-.-Z.-Ui^A 
received came from the Ford Foundation. 

13» Franci.-^ 3, Meppel's appointment in October, 1923, to the 

presidency of the Carnef^ie Corporation was an event of profound yifXiifi- 

cance for the adult education movem.ent in the United Otatec. Prior to 
O 
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that appointment he 'had been Dean of Teacher's College, Columbia 

yni ve.rsitx..rrQm,1910. thxQugh^lSlI, 9Jid^-v:a5 ..ii..m.ej::be.r:_ o..f...the. .Adrini.atratiye. 

Board of Extension Teaching, Having some knowledge of adult education, 
he began to consider it as a field where Carnegie money could do i^ome 
good* A stroke of good fortune for the field of adult education occurred 
when PCeppel saw a memorandurn in the Corporation's files written by 
a predecessor and also former president of Yale University, James 
Rowland Angell, that adult education _be a field of Corporation support. 

And so PCeppel established an advisory comirj.ttee to look into the 
needs of aduJ,t education. The committee, chaired by Dean James Earl 
Russell, heretofore mentioned, recommended .among other thinjf^s, that 
"some form of independent organization, composed of competent and 
responsible men and women, shall be set up, who shall thereafter make 
ti"^m3elve5 responsible for recorronendations to the Corporation, ref;arding 
{-rants in the field of Adult Education, and under whose direction and 
control such grants as may be voted by the Corporation shall be 
administered." (See Carnegie Corporation, Office Memorandum, Ceries II: 
Adult Education, No, 10: Tentative Program., December 8, 192^1 ). A series 
of conferences ensued: Wev York City, December 15, 1?25 ; San Francisco, 
February 8-9, 1926; Nashville, Februar:/ 19, 1926; and Chicat^o, March 2^, 
"1926, out of v;hich came the unanimous vote establishing the constitution 
cf the American Association of Adult Education* 

Tr.e his.torv" of the Association from 1926 through 1951 ^^^.s not 
been adequately done, but its life falls into tv/c phases, the first from 
192^j to 19^+1 when it received support^ completely from the funds of the 
Corporation, and the second from 19^U to 1951 when the Association 
depended LiOlely upon its membership fees for the support of its activities. 

In the span of its existence the P^T.erican Association for Adult 
Lducation f'ireatl:/ increased the literature of adult education tuid did 
much to irublicize the need for adult education through the press and 
radio. It established quarterly Journal callc'' the Journal of Adult 

d ^jc at i on wh i ch was published from January, 1929, tc the end of 19^1* 
Its early literature was designed to define the field. Between 1926 and 
19^1 the Carncrtie Corporation made pnants to the Association to t\md 
its project:; and prorrruns to the total of almost five iiillion dollars, 
considerable sum; in those days* 

Finally, at a joint meetinp*. of the Co^'poration and the Association 
on ;-Iay 6, 19^1, a sufrgestion, which was uitir.ately carried out, was 
3:iade that furtiier Corporation support be discontinued. The Corporation 
established at Teacher's College, Columbia University, an Institute 
of Adult Education, v;hich it pledged to suppcrf f cr ten years to carry 
out research and study as the successor to the Association. $350,000 • 
was granted for this purpose and Korse Cartwri^xt , who had been the 
Executive Director of the Association, was appointed Professor of 
Education at Teacher's Collepe at $10,000 per year salary. 

For a more complete history'' of .AAA2 see ilalcclm S< Knowles, 
'^^Q- Adult Education Movement in the U,C > (1962), pp, 190-210; C. Hartley 
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Grattan, In Quest of Knowledge (1955) > -PP* 276-286; and taped interviews 
by the author of II. Y. McClusky, Wilbur C. ilallenbeck, Ralph B. Spence, 
- 'MSrew Tlendri clcsttn' arid" ' Lelan'd'"B7" Bradford* vM'c:n" are" aWilabieV at " "the 
Library of Continuing f]ducation of Syracuse University and the Oral 
History Research Program, History Department, Florida State University* 

II4. See note #2. 

15. See note #5. 

16 » The full report of the VJhite House Conference on Education is 
available fron the Superintendent of DocUJnents, U,S, Government 
Printing Office, V;ashington, D.C., at a cost of Uo cents per. copy. . 

17. Tne author has not been able to track dovm this york. 

r 

18. The i'iiller Analof^iss Test is a power test designed for the 
selection of f^raduate students. It consists of complex analogies whose 
subject matter is taken from many academic fields, ; 

19. Much has been written on the subject of university involven;ent 
\rith social change and its consequent risks politically. See the 
VolloMinti: ' » 

. J - 

Thoinas Cuinrrin^rs , Jr. ed* , Political Backigrounds of Adult Education 
(1967), Tne monograph includes papers of five panelists who participated 
in ix conference at L'^yracuse University in October, 19^6. I'iach V7as asked' 
to be conCRrned with tvc questions concerning the universitj'' in 
urban society: Viliat is the extent and kind of university involvement 
In education for urban life? and, Wtrnt are the inplications of xbis' 
invcive:r:ont V 

The papers reflect conference ajp;reernent on four points. P'irst, 
the university will be unable, to withstand the pressures for involvenent 
in urbaj-i society even if il wanted to avoid taht involver.ent . Trie 
result will be a .?rov;in(- tension between the university and the community 
in which it is loc.ated. 

Second, the univprsity is responsible for training:; to prepare 
individuaDs for mere effect urban public service. 

Third, all a^^reed that the application of knowledf';e, v;hich the . 
university generates. , to the irjnediate conflicts of urban lif? is not 
inconr,ruGnt with the scholar 'r^ obligation to search for the truth, Tlie- 
issue of acadeirdc freedor: is very relevant hero, 

And, finally, there should be a practical relationship between 
lon^';^-range research ^cjIs of social scientists and ad hoc urban probleins4 

In short , all agreed that the university r.:i^t take the lead 
education.ally if we are to be successful in affecting' urban environment. 
O ithou^;^! this means novinf: in where the action is, the autliors see that 
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this is not in contradiction with the university's tra^dit-^'onal' search for 
truth; _ _ ^ 1. , , „ 

Dr, Benjamin Fine in an article in the Syracuse Herald«>JournaI , 
March lo, 1972, p* IT, entitled "Universities Tbve IntoUhe Inner Cities" 
shovs hov some universities — Wayne State University » -lichif^an State 
University p The State University of IJew York at .Buffalo J The University 
of Wiaconcin — Milwaukee, and Rutgers University — have turned their 
attention to inner city problems much as they did in eariier years to 
improve the lot of farmers with their rural extension programs. 

In Frank Riessnan's Essays on lle\r Careers; Social Ijyipli cat ions for 
Adult educators (19T0) ve are apprised of the challenge which the field 
of adult education faces in assisting; the urhan disadvantaged develop 
■ useful paraprofessionai careers in service type occupations. \ 

aarold Taylor in Today and Tomorrov; l^ree Essays on Adult 
Education in the Future (I961) suggests that the r.odern /oner i can university*: 
role is to enhance the lives of all citizens vrithin its valls and vithcut 
by confrontin£s then with issues, questions, value judgments, kncwledf:ie, 
experience in all the fine arts, political controversy, historical fact, 
and an understanding- of the necessities and possibilities of a new 
society. He notes that education in the future will "entail searching: 
for new meanings in a realistic setting of conteraporary thought and this 
wil] force a new modus operandi between the community and the university. 

Ja:^.es V/hipple vs\d Doris . Qiertov (eds. ) in Tl:ie University and 
Community Service; Perspectives for the Seventies (19TQ) exa^.ine the 
cluestiontn: vr^at is education for public responsiMlity? \'shat is' the 
relationsiiip of libera], education to education foa^ public responsibility? 
and, Ivliat hinds of institutional arrangements are needed to provide 
effective educ)rtion for public responsibility? In anskerinr these 
questions it becomes evident that one response rr\a^r involve the university ^ 
in conflict pjid it n-£.y air;o require faculty to work in non-acadeijiic , 
a::tion oriented situations. Tiie acceptance of this alternative demands 
clarification of the concept of academic freedom, 

\ 

i 

/iriother interesting exposition of this questioij is The University 
at the Service of Society which is a sumjnary.cf a discussion by the 
trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
/tnnual 'ieetin^-:, New York, November I6, I966. i-^any of ' the possible 
consequences of university involvement in public service are faced: 
administration, academic freedom, le^^al and moral responsibility for 
r narticipatinf-; faculty members, am.ong others* ) 

■ F 

See also The College and Its Commitnity — A Conference on Purpose 
and Direction in the i'lducation of Adults . Occasional Papers, 16. Boston : 
Center for the Stud^^ of Liberal ilducation for Adults, 19<^G. 

Boyd, Robert D/'^ed. iieyond the Four Walls; Adult/'Sducators as 
Urban Chanre Agents . Jladison: University I^xtension, Un-iversity of Wis- 
O sin, 19o9. i 
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V/hipple, Jair.es B. ; ilaygoodj Kenneth; Goldman, Freda K. ; and , 
Giegie , Peter £. Liberal Sducation Reconsidered, Reflections on 
Cont in'ui'iu; ' SHuc'ation^T'or ^Con'teraporary "lTaHV ""'li6t'e's"^ an ff "Es say s "on Hducat fori'" 
for Adults V ^>0, Syracuse : Publications Program in Continuing Education,* 
1969.. ^ ' 

20, The first plans for extension course work were niade by the- 
Board of Columbia College in I83O in response to the popularity of 

the local lyceum movement. The course, called the Literar?/'' and 
Scientific Course, stressing the modern laacua^;es aiid science, was 
offered to all students as.well as to **young men employed in r.ercantile 
and industrial^ establishjTients . " T};ough this course attracted few 
students and had to be abandoned '.n I8U3, the idea that the College 
needed to broaden its educational influence in IJew York City persisted. 
Mr, '/illian Betts, a trustee of Columbia College from 18^42 to 188^1, 
said that it was the obligation of the Coller;e to "extend the benefits of 
education to as large a number as possible." Go, in spite of a poor 
start, the program grew until it became very comprehensive embracing 
sail branches of what was to become Columbia University. For further 
historical data see John Angus Burrell, A History of Adult Education 
at Columbia University (New York: Columbia, University Press, 195^0. 

21, I believe Hallenbeck is referring here to a pamphlet that 
:'crse Cartvrrif'iit and Glen Burch put out tof:ether called Adult Adjustment 
(New Yox'k: Institute of Adult Education, 19h3) • 

22, Tlie Commis-sion of the Professors of Adult Education ms 
established in 195<^ by the Adult ?]ducation Association of the USA to: 

\1) cryr^ tailise a definition of adxilt education as a field of "^^^ork, 

(2) develop a systematic theory of graduate education for professional 
adult educators, 

(3) identify the eleironts renuired'for a f,ra,duate curriculum in 
ad\ilt education, 

(^0 systematize existing knowledge and identify needed new knowledge 
rOGuirod for adequate .graduate education for adult education, and 
(5) evaluate results of graduate study in adult education. 

Tlie i/. K. Kello.2;g Toundation granted Tr^C,500 ^or a fi'^re-year period 
to enable the Commission to work toward these ends. 

The first formal meeting of the ComnisGion was held at Ann A.rbor, 
Michigan, in April, 1957. Twenty professors representing fifteen 
institutions wei-*e in attendance." Subsequent meetings were held at 
Fxirdue University, Trie University of V;isconsin, Michigan State University 
and in 1961 at the University of Indiana. After the comiplction of its 
mission in 19'ol, the Commission was not disbanded, though it received 
no further foundation support for the continuance of its deliberations. 
As far^ as the author knovrs there has been no formal motion accepted by 
the AEA-U^-A which continues the life of the Commission, yet its present 
membership is well over one hundred persons. 
0 
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For a more detailed history of the first five years of the 
• ecnnrrri^j-^iDn* vd-th' :an^-evaiuat;ion: • af-i-1^s~ work-see* :A:dtilt' Educd^ion ; ■ ' Dutlinbs" ' 
of an Emerging Field of University Study (196^), pp. 327-3^^^ 

At the I95O 'Commission meeting* held at Purdue University ProfesGor 
Edmund de Schveinitz Brunner, of the Bureau of Applied Social Research 
at Columbia University, reported on the status of research in adult 
education. Bruhner's study was conducted at the request of the Adult 
iJducation Association—USA and may 'be seen in its entirety under the 
title .An Overview of Adult Education Research (].959). 

23. See~?Ireitlow, Burton VJ, Educatink^he~~Adult Educator ^ 
Part I — Concepts for the Curriculum (Washington, D.C". ; U.S. Department- 
of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 5T3>'1965)t This report vas; sanctioned by 
the Commission of Professors of Ad\ilt Education. It was ^prepared at the 
University of V/isconf; in emd summarizes and shows how the research 
contributions of other fields and disciplines lead to a better under- 
standing of the concept of continuous learning. 

See. also " ^ Educating the Adult Educator^ Part II — 

The Taxonomy rO^'' Research ( V/ashin^rton, D.Ci : U.S. Office of Education, 
I9C5). 'TJie second part of the U.S.' Office of Education Research Project 
[\Ot E-012 provides a framework, for research in adult education and 
identifies the areas, needinf^ research. Kreitlow indicates, also,:, 
those areas he feels have priority inportance* 

2H. iiallenbeck wa3 Chairman of the Commission of Professors 
for the third annuaJ moetinr, held at the Uriivornity of >/i;^consih*s 
Wisconsin Center in Madison, Wisconsin from J'arch 18-21, 1959« Some^ 
of the member's and visitors in attendance" were: 

. * 

W/ilbur C. liallenbcch! — Ciiairman 
Burton ICreitlov • Pxsbort Smith 

Irving-; Lorce Jack London \ 

Howard licClusKy John Carr Duff 

Gale Jensen^ ■ Paul- Essert 

Harold Dillon Rose Colo^t^e 

Wilson Thiede , A. :A. Liveright 

Paul Bergevin Alan T}ior:as 

Coolie Vemer 7 Hoy ]iinnis 

Cyril liouls Roger De Crow 

Ajidrew Hendrickr.on ^ 

25. One of the first projects of the Professors of Adult . ■ 
Education was presented at the Tlarch, 1953 1 meeting at P\ir due University, 
It was published in J\me, 1962 , in the series. Adult Education; Theory 
and- Met hod under the title "Community- and Adult Ilducation" by V/ilbur C. 
Hallenbeck, Coolie Verne r,, Jack London, Paul Bergevin, and Robert M, 
Smith. The series vras printed by the Adult Education Association of 
U.G;a; in June, 1962. ' , . •'^ 
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26. In my travels througtiput the eastern part of the United 
Gtates' while conducting interviews this vas a.major criticism heard. 

It hears out V/ehster E. Cotton's assertion that the "malaise vhich 

currently afflicts our profession is •duej....in..Jarge'-part v't'o'' oiir^ 

to confrout-\th«&e <i^estiottS* ef^^ * . . the questions: '' Where 

'^are ve going? Whjr? How best can we get there? On Behalf of Adult 
Education; A Historical Examination of the Supporting Literature . 
I'Jotes and Essays on Education for Adults, -50. Brookline^ 'viassachusetts 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, I968, p» 79. 

27. Ester V/esterwelt is a Ph.D. -in Student Personnel. At that 
time she was a clinical professor in the guidance department. She had 
been in one or two of Hallenbeck's classes and he describes her 

'^^as an extremely able, ener{;etic and effective professional. She has 
had wide experience, e.'G-i she was one of the girls who flew the big 
bombers from the factories to the field for departure to Europe during 
V/orld V/ar- II, She was, at the time of the Hallenbeck interview, April, 
1952, with an organization helping to extend the opportunities of 
vromen and is now .a Distinguished Professor, at Simmons Collef;e. Her 
husband and she are close friends of the Hallenbecks. 

28. Kreitlow identifies educational guidance and counsellinn as 
an area of research- that is developing rapidly • 

29. See VJalt^r D. Edmonds, Driams Alonr: the Jfohawk (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1936). 

30. Tlie Research and Development Center at Georgia was one of a 
group funded by the Office of Educal^ion in the zniddle '6O3. It aimed 
to see' whether with a carefully planned sequential prop^ram from, throe, 
years to twelve it would be possible to increase the scores of childi^en. 
on verbal ability tests. One of. the problems it experienced was to 

get first and second grade curricula adapted to children who came 
"vrith a'lot." \Teachers tended to teach the special children just 
like- any other entering, pupil. The Center was slow getting into 
effective operation and vm.s closed out by the Office of Education when 
the total funds foi* the Research and Development centers was reduced. 

31. For a complete account of^ the circumstances surroundini^ 
the 1951* Suprem'e Court of the United States decision prohibiting • 
segregatiou of Negro children in -public schools see; 

Keesing's Contemporary Archives , Vol. IX, 1952-15'4 (London: 
^Keesing's Publications Limited, 195^) » PP. 13593-95. 

32. ; 'ihe.B'nai Brith (Sons of the Covenant) has shown great inte 
in the use of discussion groups to combat ^the problem of prejudice. It 
was founded i^n New York City in l81l3 and is the largest Jewish service 
organization in the world* it carries on a broad progran of corcmxinlty 
service including adult ediication acti'^drtt 
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33. On June 10, 1968| by Executive Order ^'11^412 President Johnson 
. established a National Cpirm is Y-iolen-se. 

3U. I believe Spence is referring here to the esiablishnent in 
: 1952 of the National Association of Public School Adult Educators 

(now the TJational Association for Public Continuing and Adult Education). 

Z^ie original plan establishing the x\dult Education Association, 
of the U.S.A. provided that' public school adult educators would be 
absorbed into the general membership, Ilovever, provision was made for^ 
them to r^eet separately and propose solutions for problems afflicting 
the public schools through an autonomous organ of the AEA called the 
■ Council of Public Gchool Adult Education Adrniniotrators . Gradually . . 

IiAPS/vE became i>eer of the f^EA. ' It became free to establish, affiliations 
vitJi other organizations, it assessed membership dues, it became a 
department of .the National Education Association! ^'^ sought and received 
frra:\t<^ for ^aid independent of the Ai]A, and so on. 

Tliis special relationr.hip of IIAPSAE or NAFCAE' made it difficult 
to place this public school group of aduJ.t educators in an appropriate 
and realistic position in the organization of the field. It has served 
to veaken the total impact of the field rather than strengthen it. 

For a more detailed account of NAPSAZ see MalcoHm S. Knovles , 
The Adult Education Movement in the United States . New Yorkt Uolt, 
Pinehart and Winston, Inc. , 1962, pp. 230-232. 

35. Jerome Bruner is at Harvard University studyinr the vay 
elementary school children learn, vrnat he is doing is basic to 
"continuous learning," Among his books dealing with this subject are: 

Tac Process of Education (Cambridge: ilarvard University Press, I96O). 

Toward a Theoiy Instruction (Cambridge: Harvard Univers.ity 
Press, 1966) , 

and a book he published .jointly vrith Jacqueline J. Gootlnov and George A. 
Rustin called A Study of /Diinking (Nev York: '^'iley, 1956). 

36, Dr. Spence was education consultant to the Ilev; Yor'. State 
Department of Education from 19^^3 to 19^i9 Jind v/as education consultant 
to the 'IJev York State Youth Coirjidssion from 19^*9 to 1952. These duties 
kept him in Albany* Hew York, a gao^ deal of his time. This is vhat he 
refers to when he talks about h±s Albany days, ['ost of this time was 
spent as Acting Chief of the Bureau of Adult Education and it was his 
job to establish and carry out a program; of adult educatic. in the State 
of New Yorlz. Later he vas /^iven the responsibility of developing a 
more extenp.ive program of research in adult education, ^.ihia^ new thrust 
pushed him. into a continuing investigation of the needs for adult 
education and also into evaluating; local pro^-i-ram^s in Mew York State that 

^ '^eemed nx-omising. One of the sioin off results of these years in Albany 
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was to give Dr. Spence an intimate knovledf;e of the educational 

problems besettin^^ New York ptate one_ .oX_y^^ich.7»fas^,the^ ^Juvenile 

delinquency* 

37. See V/illiam James, The Moral Eciuivalent of V7ar (Nev York: 
American Association for International Conciliation, 1910)» 

38. See note #75, Chapter II. 

39. See Paul L. Essert and Ralph B. Spence, "Continuous Learning 
Through the Educative CoiTtmunity: An Explanation of the Family-Educational 
the frequent ial Unit, and the Complementary -Functional Systems," Adult 
Education Journal , XVIII, h (1968) , 26B-269. They state t 

We need to extend the productive beginnings of developmental 
studies of growth of children and youth to sir^ilar research in" the 
. adult era. Can ve evolve some useful m.easures of maturity? . . • 
V/e need research that will' construct new theories of continuity 
for adult learning based on more reliable measures of adult 
development and .anticipated maturity stages rather than grade level 
achievement. 

UO. Marf^aret I-Iead in Toda^"- and Tomorrow ; T]:iree Essays on Adult 
Education in the Future (I961) is also concerned with these questions. 
She calls for a new definition of education with distinctions betvreen 
that part which is related to phases of maturation and the kind that 
is related to knoviledge and skill.. She calls for a reexamination of our 
attitude toward education throughout the life f^pan of the individual 
with all of its compartrr.entalization and segmentation in terns of 
subject matter and chronolo^^iaal a^e* Like Blakely she is a^^ainst 
adjectives, 

Ul, One can ^ee the same theme in Malcolm PCnovles chapter 
"r:trate^;y for the Future*' in Ze -Crov;, ed. Growing Time (1061+) , Knovles 
suggests that ■ cultural revolutions will occur very often during;: an 
individual' lifetime vitiating, therefore, the purpose of conternporar:/ 
education. It is no longer enough for the schools to transmit culture 
for the individual in the 'future must know how to discover knowledge 
and conduct inquiry. The learner in the future riust be exposed at each 
3ta£;e of his growth to all of the tensions in his society, Priirary 
esnonE the concerns of formal schooling must be the devolopment of a 
continuous desire to learn. Thiis, in turn, requires a mastery of the 
tools of inquiry* Adult educators should lend in this process; in 
reorfcani zing knowledge and developing a curriculuir. to provide for 
lifelon^: learnin;^. The adult educator he sees as the professional leader 
in the total field of education. 

I42. See Robert C* Cook and Mary A. Smith, eds. , VHio' s V/ho in 
American Education (Vol. XIV, Nashville, Tennessee: Wlio^s Vaio in 
Anieric an Education , InCr^ 19^^9-50), p. 26l. 
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Steven Maxwell Corey was Professor of Education and Executive 
Q??icer . for .the., Horace i'i^nn-y.ncj)ln In^ School; Experinentat . 

at Teacher's College, Coiuiribia University,- His field of expertise was 
educational psycholog\''. _ 

h3*. The Commission of Professors of Adult Education — AEA has 
been concerned with c\:irriculum' ..for master and doctoral candidates 
since its inception, 

UU. Elvin V. Svenson, "A Stddy of Professional . Preparation 
Proi3rajns Offered by . Schools, of Education" • (Unpublished D.Ed, dissertation, 
University of California at Los Angeles i June, 195^). 

Svenson reports' that Teacher's College, Columbia University, was 
the first school of education in the United States to begin offering 
training of professional adult educators, A single course was intro- 
duced in the sujnmer session curriculum in 19?9 supported by Carnegie 
.Corporation funds .and the Anierican Association of Adult Education. 

Since then the question of curriculum for the training of pro- 
fessional adult educators has been uppermost in the minds of professional 
adult educators. Tliis has been a concern in the United States at least 
since 1926 when the old AAAE discussed it. 

1*5 < Andrew rlendrickson, A Review of Post-War Literature on Public 
School Adult Education (Columbus, Ohio: The Bureau of Special and Adult 
r:duoation, Ohio State University, 19ii9)» p. 12, 

u6. Iien<irickson is referring here, to F-^ablic Law 39-329 1 Title 1 — 
lii^rher Education Act of I965. . ^ . 

Uj\ The Commission of Professors of Adult Education — /iEA net 
last at Minneapolis on Ilcvember lb, 1972. Approximately 75 professors 
attended. Graduate program;^ are still a concern of the Commission, 
Present concerns are professor exchanfje, criteria for comrp.ission 
membership, history of the commission, the writing?; of a snail book on 
Graduate Research in Adult Education ^ efforts. to increase publications 
output of the commission, to develop closer relations with EPIC-AZ, to 
develop closer relations with part-time professors of adult education, 
to develop new prof^rams , to protest the phasing out of the Adult 
Lvducation (rraduate prof^ram at Boston University, and to protest the 
phasing out of Ji^PIC-Adult eilucation, • 

Gee the Comnis^'sion of Professors of Adult Education — A]uA^ 
Report of the 19T2 Mnual Meeting held in 'linncapolis , Ilovcnber I6, 1972 
. (Typewritten), 

U8, Tlie Geor^^e Arentn Research Library of the Syracuse University 
Libraries .system has been active for many years in obtaining historical 
and archival materials particularly in the field of continuing education. 
It serves as a repository'' for correspondence files, manuscripts of 
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articles, speeches, and books ; reports; photographs and public relations 
fil_e5_i. minutes, p.f .prQlfesaiDn9.1,.iTieeting:s.;, proce.ediugs of. conferences aoad 
annual meetings; subject files; financial reports and statements; 
printed publications including newspapers and reports; and the Continuing 
Education Oral History Project. ' . 

The Library is keen to axiquire research collections relating to 
adult education, 

U9* See Peter J. Smith,, "Britain's Open University: Everyman's 
Classroom," Saturday Reviev (April 29. 1972), pp. U0-i;2, ^7-50, for 
an excellent description and emluation of the open university system 
in Great Britain. 

50, Paige-, Leroy Robert (Satchel)," Encyclopedia britannica , 1972, 



One of the great black baseball players in the U.S. lie pitched 
for P.2 years in minor leagues before he vent on to the mjor leagues, he 
began his 'career pitching for the Black Lookouts of Chattanoogaj> 
Tennessee in 1926. Because of his race Pai^e did not get into the major 
leagues until I9U8 vhen Bill Veeck signed him to a contract to, pitch 
for the Cleveland Indians. Paige then was past his prime years but the 
team vent on to win the American League pennant with his support as 
a relief pitcher* He was universally popular and drew an attendance 
of 200,000 people in three games. One reason for his success was that 
he was able to remain calm, "hang loose" as he called it, under periods 
or stress during f-am.es. 

51. See John Speddin^:, Robert Ijeslie Ellis, and Dou^flas D. il^ath , 
The works of Francis Bacon , new edition, IO72, vli (New York: Garrett 
Press, Inc., 1968), p. 253. 

1 believe this comes from Bacon's Of Heresies — "The third degree 
is of those who limit and restrain the power of opinion to hmnan actions 
only, which partai;e of sin . » and who give a wider ranpre to the know- 
ledjP^e of God than to his power; or rather to that part of God's power 
(for knowledge itself is power) . . . 

52. Op. cit ., pp. 260-271. 

53. See "Paul Uenry Sheats," \>/ho's V/lio in /ar.erica (37th ed. 
1972-73, Vol. 2, Chicago; Marquis V^Tio's wlio. Inc., 1972), p. 2875* 

Dr. Sheats has had very broad and strong imnact on the adult 
education movement in the United States. His program in adult education 
at UCLA is very well known in the field. Aside from his professorial 
role at UCLA he has been an administration assistant for the Federal 
Forum Demonstration, U.S. Office of Education, 193-7- 39> research assistant 
to the Federal Radio Education Commission, 1939; assistant profe:>sor 
of education at the University of Wisconsin, 1939-^2; head of the adult 
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education section of the Office of War Information, 19^2-i+3; director 
of New Tools for Learning, New York City, 19li3-'l|U; educational director 

o.f -•ToTO'Hall'i'-Inc-.-,- iiev--Y-ork -Gity -19H-'^-J4-6 j-'-c-oiisialtan't'- fo^ Ford'*^ " 

Foundation's Fund for Adult Education; has been on the Board of Directors 
of NTL, 1961-61+ i president of the AEA-USA from 1953-5^+. 

.^h. At the moment, Hovard IlcClusky is at the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, as Visiting Professor. 

55* "Ci^ril Iloule," Who^B Vho in America (BTth-.-ed., Vol 1, Cnicago: 
Marquis V/ho's i^o, Inc., 1972) ,' p/ 1501. 

Dr. Houle has been at the University of Chicago since 1939 where 
he became full professor in 1952* He vas Dean of the University College 
from 191*5 to 1952; State Director of V/PA Adult Education, Coordinator 
of wartime training for the CAA, director of the UT'IESCO seminar in 
5.ivreden, and president of the Illinois Association for Adult Education* 
In 1950-51 Dr. Houle was a Fulbright- Fellow in England* He is the author 
of many books and articles in professional journals on adult education. 
His impact on the adult education movement has been substantial* 

56. JioycG G. Pitkin addressed himself to this situation in his 
Tlie Residential Gchool in American Adult Education (1956), His essay 
discussed the potential educational and psychological advantages of 
small residential adult schools to the American public. Included as a 
service to the adult he dis.cusses counselling, .The accomplisliments of the 
Danish folk schools and the achievements of similar profrrams in iiorth 
feerica are cited. 

57i ouch aa episode did in fact occur when ^ ci^^mr'.anity school 
was constructed in Elizabeth^ New Jersey. The author was a longtime 
resident of Elizabeth and is very familiar with the area in which the 
Geor{-e V/ashinf?:ton School TJc. 1 is located, It is truly a community 
school being operated as an elem.entary school and as a school for adults 
of the comm.unity. Axi interview with the school principal, 'Ir. Richardson, 
and the School Community Coordinator, Mr. Howard J. lIcKenzie ^ was held 
on V^ednesday, September 13, 1972, at the cichool. The facilities are 
excellent and provide the best opportunities that money can buy for a 
clientele which spans all those people from the pre-schooler to the 
senior citizen. Among the programs available for adults who are residents 
of Elizabeth are: Beginning Sewing, Party Foods, Cake Decorating, 
Crocheting, Beginning Knitting, Photography for Students, Advanced 
Photography, Arts and Crafts, Ceramics, First Aid — Basic, Drama for 
Adults, ^.voodworking, Instrumental Music, Fclk Guitar, Senior Citizens 
Swim, Family Swim, Learn to Swim for Ad\alts, Open Splash Adults, Junior 
and Senior Lifesaving, Slimnastics for VJonen, and Tennis for Beginners. 

One popular program has been the adult community concert band 
which had given two concerts for its community audience. Total 
registration for the community program was about ITTO and Ilr* McKenzie 
expected that this figure would be surpassed during the school* s second 
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year of operation. For anyone wishing inforriation relative to the 
•school program^ philosophy, and related material, the School Community 
- .-Coordinator, f^'j^tr-u- Howard Mclvenzie--.may--he-.-contact-ed.-at-Ileorge-'4s^aahir^^^ - 

School No. 1, 250 Broadway, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 07208. 

For further information on this interesting experiment see 
"Gchool for All Seasons," The Daily Journal (Elizabeth, ilew Jersey), 
September B, 197^> P* 17» Reference to article in a daily paper, 
paged consecutively throughout. 



58. Dr. Essert and his wife reside in a community of senior 
citizens in Lakewood, Uew Jersey, called "ijeisure Village." Prior 
to my interviewing Dr. Essert I wondered liov an adult ■ educator even 
beyond retirement age could sit it out in a retirement community. I^ot 
so Dr. Essert. Ke doesn't sit it out by any stretch of the imagination. 
In addition to organising the citizens of "Leisure Village" into a 
respected political force he had taXen on runninfr seminars on Africa. 

59 • George Counts, Dare the Schools Build a Hew Social Order ? 
(New York: Amo Press, 1969Ti ~ 
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CHAPTER IV 

RSCAPITULATIOn, .RECOMI-IENDATIOMS FOR FURTHER 
STUDY, AITD CONCLUSION 



Purposes 

Tnis project collected through taped interviews the recollections 
and reminiscences of several of the ear].y twentieth centxzry university 
adult educators. The two r.ajor purposes vere: 

(1) to capture the experience of selected early leaders of graduate 
prCf-raris in adult education and 

(2) to analyze a portion of that experience relevant to a philosophy 
of adult education. 

This dissertation was conceived to acconplish in frxeat part the- 
seconci purpose mentioned above. 

It vras hoped that payoff in tvo mjor areas naght -accrue fror: 
this study i nar.ely, 

(1) to identify/ whether or not the field as viewed by these r.en is 
rrirrorin^^ one or rrore philosophical schools; and, 

(2) to f^ive impetu.^ zo an attempt to identify the ends and mean — 
a nodus operandi — for the field of adult education, 

Tl'iis study„nay have further particular sigdficance because the 
process through which it has been conducted rr^ay serve as a model for the 
Oral Histor^^ Project at the Library of Continuing niducation of Syracuse 
University, 
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The discipline through which these recollections and reminiscences 
were collocte,d-vas that of oral history''. Oral history is the technique 
of capturing the reneirfo ranees and interpretations of those participating 
in contempprary life who are judged to be knowledgeable about the 
•subject under study, whether it be an individual, individuals, or a 
topic area. ' i • 

Tiie purpose of the oral historian is to a,cciiriulate and 
{generate data for the historical record that other institutions can use 
in the future usually through the' use of taped interviews. Tae 
intention is not to replace traditional historical source material but 
to increase the quantity and quality of that mate ri 3.1; the interviews 
produced beinn a suppleyrient to and not a substitute for them. Ttie 
evidence collected is valuable because it provides information which 
one cannot, easily f^et elsewhere for it irakes. availfi.ble to tlie historian 
a source of natural livin^r expression. 

Careful preparation is very important in the ' production of 
useful oral histor:,'' interviews. The author construe ted a typology cf 
seven steps to which he confornied which hopefully have led to valuable 
taped interviews for the historical record. Tliose stcpis were; 

(l) doing advance_^preparation , i.e., studyin^i the field cf adult 
education history between 1919 and 1972 which yielded valid historical 
questions and problens; 

{2) selecting: respondents in accordance with criteria established 
^d found in Chapter I; 

(3) obtaining the agreement of the respondents to be interviewed 
-.-^^^.to penrlt the products to be placed in the archives of sor:e 
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research -liorary for the use of q^ualified scholars;. 

(h) doing preliminary research on each respondent*--the interviews 
of four respondents were arranged only after the author had conducted 
as exhaustive' a study as possible- on their work. and lives. IVo of the ■ 
respondents interviewed v^'ere added later during the process and only 
a cursory research was done on them; 

(.5) preparing for recording sessions; 

(6) recording sessions which were made usually in surroundings v;here 
the respondent vras at ease and at times when he felt hest ; and 

(7) typing transcripts of the tapes — the interviews were edited 
by the author and the respondent ♦ In order to make each interview 
complete the transcripts include prepared notes, appendices exposing, 
all correspondence relevant to the oral history project, vitae on each 
respondent, ciblioerraphies of material written by each interviewee and 
other literature in /general. 

The tapes produced are on file at the archives of the Oeorgc 
Arents Research Library of the Library of Continuing Education at 
Syracuse University and the Oral History Research Profrram of Florida 
State University. 

Synthesis of Belief 'I'hemes 

Geven basic themes seem to undergird the "nhilospphy of 

the respondents* Each will be listed belov; together with several 

comments by the respondents supporting the idea in each them.e* lliey. are: 

(l) that change is a constant, i.e,, change is continuous. 

It is better from try point of view to talk about direction rather 
than purpose or puin^ose in the sense of direction rather than purpose 
in the sense of clear cut goal. Five years from now it'll be this; 
ten years from now it'll be that; 
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Education is a right /because of the rapid change in our society, Tlie 
only vay a person can keep up is through education; 

Change is expected. Change is a part of life; 

Adults at every possible juncture must be exposed to the understanding 
that the normal is a- constantly changing world. 

(2) that values are relative. 

V/e must develop a span of tolerance and increase it to acceptance 
of conflict and difference to the point that if there vere not 
conflict this might signal that something was wrong. 

V/hat we in /merica had was a very rich country with too few people 
to really uiiilize the resources. So if anybody came along and said, 
"I can help you with that job|" -you didn't ask vrho his father was 
or what college he'd been to. You just said,, "Come on aboard and 
give us a hand." The opportunities were "freraendous. Over in 
India you've got a raft' that's got more, people on it than it really 
can hold and if somebody comea- swimming along and says , "I- can 
help you," you kick him in the teeth and say, "Getaway I" And we're 
beginning to have that kind of approach. Instead of this helping 
hand ve*re turning people away and we're asking questions about 
their antecedents* How do we move back to this concept of 
cooperation? 

As far as I can read the picture Labor had to move to confrontation 
in order to get anything. If the other side controls the power 
structure, there comes a time when you have to decide that you're 
fretting nowhere with attempts at rational persuasion.- Then you 
have to decide how^ important it is. And if it's critical, you have 
no alternative. . 

One of the things^ that has intrigued ne is the fact that in our 
culture we have two strands in relation to the concept of work. 
V/e have the Puritan strand in which work is conceived as a good . . , 
and on the other hand we have the Cr reek tradition that the citizen doesn 
work-- that's what slaves do. 

There is talk about liberalizing education, !" like liberalizing. 
Liberalising ir.akes a person freer fron as veil as to* It's different 
for different people, for di'fferent aitu^itionc , for different times* 

One of the curious things that happenoii in the last twenty years 
was .the movement toward centralization, JIow we're moving toward- 
decentralization but it's a different kind of decentralization. It's 
a decentralization within national patterns ... 



(3) that man is a social as well as a biological creature. 
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The goal is the individual and the coininunity is the jneans or 
tlie instrumentation or the school for the development of the 
individual* • • » I*ir. strong on the social approach because 
I don't think one can "become a human "being unless he is a social 
'being first, 

I would say that the democratic society is an instrument in the 
iin.foldin^T process and the community helps to bring this about* 

I:^ concept of the individual is that he cannot be a. good individual 
unless he is -in very, effective reciprocal relationships, 

I'd say .the ^;oal is to create a good hiiinan being and he ^ets his 
humanity by his ability to relate to and cooperate vith- and contri- 
bute to the welfare of others, " 

Education is a cooperative learning process. 

Fundamental to my concept of education is the notion that the 
needs of the tw parties— the individual and his society— -are often 
not identical, , , , The purpose of systematic intervention at 
any a^e, v/hich is "the way I use the tenn "education" is to help 
each person achieve the bent, possible combination of activities 
v/hich will contribute to his ^roup and will enrich his own personal 
development. 

vFncn you educate individuals and mkc theia better indi.viduals? , . 
you're mking better t!prounR.""' 

{h.) that living" is concerned with beint-. onerielf and becon^ing onescl 

*ly purpose is to help; to create as' favorable' a clirr.atG as possible 
for everybody to bo the kind of person he wants to be. Maybe 
I reflect the American xeitgeist of the Individual Tulfillnent , 
not in tli^ competitive af:gre£5sive dofr-eat-dcf; sense, but in the 
senne of fulfillment and hecor.inr. . . , purpose is to help the 
Individual to becone in his way; to achieve his potential. 

If you ha.ve a society that is properly oporat inf^or— tVTfT'j^^ 
purposes, there's never any conflict ^becaur^e the society operates 
to provide the environricnt in which tne individual can become — 
can ^eet his fTeatost potential. 

Education is the process by which you assist a person to develop 
himself in ways nature designed hir to be rleveloped. 

(5) that each individual is important. 

The ability to en'pathiae with what you'rnifht call the hunan 
condition. I think I have q^uite a bit of that, * , * I ihink ' 
that's terribly i:q*»ortant for adult education because if we believe 
that adult education should be built upon the needs of people you 

Q"'i.ve to be very patient snd very accepting, , . * I discovered I 

JP\ve a hur.anitarian sest. 
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There has never been in the history of the vorld a time when the 
welfare of the whole machinery of people depended upon "individuals 
as it does today* 

There must be no blocks imposed by society between the desire of 

an individual to learn and the resources available for him to do so. ' 

I have an unideological belief in. people* Call it my belief in 
democracy and freedom. 

Education is education or it's not education. I think it^s education 
in terms of organisms . Coping, Not adjusting. -Adjusting is a 
passive word. Coping with life. Human life. This is my concept 
of e.ducation. 

I vas talking to.' adult educators* And I said, "The real question 
is when you look at these students—these deprived, call them 
what you want— are you .seeing ^things or people?" 

(6) that democracy and learning are inextricably related. 

Adult education- is a means of equalizing opportxinity . . . we live 
in a knowledge society where you We got to have a maxim.um of 
information and you ouf^ht to have access to this just like you have 
access to water,' light, and a r-i^ht to live* 

If a condition of unfolding is to have ci democratic society,' then ' 
by all means, therefore, a very large part of adult education shouj,d 
be devoted to helping a person to develop a free state. And, of 
course, the democratic society is the' means. 

V/ithout democracy in education you don't have any education. 

The public school is the basis almost of our whole social system, 
a democratic society. 

All levels of education are becomin^^ more like /^ood adult education 
in regard to learning as an internal, personal aspiration rather than- 
a socially imposed di^^cipline. 

Increasingly I come to the conclusion that the learning institution, 
the learning comir.unity, the learning; society is the only kind of. 
social organization that can irature, It is tne core of a free society 

A free society has got to put learning, continued learninf:, ri^ht 
at the center of the picture if its g^inf- to be free. 

Only people learn and if they don't learn there isn't education. 

And if they learn they participate and that m.eans helping it 

set the goals. It means the motivations, the objectives, the means, 

the assessment of what they've done, and whether they want to continue 
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(7) that humn affairs should be conducted with critical intelligence. 

The- field of professional education left its mark on me. . ♦ . I've 
been interested in coimnunity chan£e through the, educational process . 
This is' defined as the liberal outlook of bringing about guided change 
r^ptther than just holding on to the status q.uo. 

There is something in the 'human tradition where people begin to move 
on an ideai i.e., the idea carries some weight. The idea of more 
equality for individuals is a rational idea and you can see its 
influence in history. ^^^^ 

I'm more interested in using more rational types of persuasion 
•to bring about change. 

I think it is important in the democratic tradition to be open 
to all ideas without losing objecti^d-ty. ; If we have a tradition 
that does not allow us to look at other ideas, then we are in bad 
shape. . . ■ i . ' 

I believe in freedom but I think it has to be earned, it has to be 
justified,- it has to be retained, and I believe" in paying, the price 
for it, . . ' 



Extrapolation of Goals for Adult Education 
On the basis of the aforernentioned prernises the author extra- 
' polated nine p:oal5 for the field of adult education. They are: 

(1) Encourage and abet the ability of each individual to adjust, 
adapt, or cope with change, and promote the idea that the adult personality 
can change; 

(2) Stress, however it can, that values are not a product of the 
nature of things but rather that they. arise out of social needs, and 
thus change as social conditions change; 

(3) Permit each adult to plan, conduct, and evaluate each learning 

V experience with his fellow students and all others involved- in the program; 
{Uy Encourage the adult educator to consider himself not as a 
^teacher imparting knowledge but as a participant in the learning transaction 
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(5) Provide c.oinirAmity situations vhere adults can learn hov to be 
and become more responsible and productive citizens; ■ . 

(6) Emphasize in as' inany ways as possible that continuing: learnincv "• 
is necessary for the maintenance of a free democratic society and, 
thus, continuing education nmst be encouraged by brpad support fron: 
all elements of society and be made available ever:,'vhere to any n.dult, 
free if necessary; 

(7) -iake manifest the irportance of critical^ intelligence in all 
huiTian affairs and illustrate the ethic that freedom tof^ether with itn 

, requisite need for discipline and responsibility will help all 

■individuals to di scover. their talents and enable their, to put their 

# 

talents to productive use; • ^ 

(3) Recognize that the individual personality withLit5-^la,^''f-ctive and 

onotional aniDect? is "'er;'/ iir.portant ;and ,very potent and, thus, rust. 

find ways to i^e-iT^it its students to express; themselves eir;otional]y 

and creatively ^tnd to have opportunities for indi^T^^dual ac^iievemon^t ; and 
iO) li^xperln^ent vith a ir.ultitude of teaching nethods tor.et:ier wit.h 

individuals tc assuaj^e the "in-jividuai needs adult r,, 

Synthesis of Probler.s 
KnuiTjerated b^l '^w are nine general probler.atic conditions or 
areas of concern perceived by the respondent::^. In confor.^iity -vrith tae 
■pattern established previously com-ments of respondents regarding these 
problematic areas are included, There was nearly unanir.ous agreement 
vrith respect to the first four probler.s listed. 

(l) The absence of an explicit en^onciation by the. field of a clear- 
cut set of ^oals and n-eans by which adult education niay be fTuided* 
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Among the consequences of this malaise were noted the railure of the 



field to become fully professionalized; the absence of a systematic 

method to. enable the field to facilitate change ; .and tlieVfear to confront 

the issues of citizenship and values^ 

I would . maintain that the field has no conception of its ^;;oa,ls, 

I think the attitude - is somevhat Justified that adult educators 
lack a guiding set' of ^^oals and raeans. 

The other thin/;_we should ccire to grips vith is the protlen of conflict 
and controversy. 

The greatest failure of aault education has been and is its inability 
to inculcate the concept and the practice of life-lonp- self- 
education as essential to being fully hi:iirian. And, is integral to 
all aspects of life and all roles, particularly life in a vorlc 
in ^/nich the only constant is chancre. 

A -failure related to this jias to do with power again. Ihe cere 
problem right hovj and as far aheiid as mankind is going to be 
iround, is. the control of pouer. The failure of adult education is ... 
that insofar as it succeeds it iray promote power but it is not 
;::ont rolling the povrer. It*s not promoting the power to control 
i;over and it's not prcn*iOting the central concept' of . valuf.*3, 
' " oru'poses, and f;pal5, What has been calle^l sljareci power, toward 

shared goals, uitli shared respect. _ 
-■ - 

'ITic field has been too ad hoc • It. has n6 systeinatic plan for 
concoptualisinc- prc-rx^'S, developing' proprans, innovating progra'-s, 
and validating: pro/rramst Little time was spent .in- asking, why 
proirraiiis were activated, in evalii^itin;^ 'proVjTan.*! ■ wi th a view tcvrard 
continuin.T taat vhlch W(?.s -'-ood and tc^^rinat in^r that which ".vas 
un de 3 i r ab 1 e » in do t e rr.i n in w?ia t vn s ? e am e d which c o ul (J h a v e 
been f;;eneralir-ed and transferred, in accur\LLatin^3 a record of 
achieverient vhich could have provided a solid basis, as a rational.!- ■ , 
zation for activity in the field, in accurrAilatinf-: a record of 
activities which could have provided cues and clues as to desired, 
future activity • 

The field iriust look at itr:olf in greater der.uh so that it can 
identify all of the possible ir^-lications and consequences of its 
actions. \\e ir.ust be more thoughtful students of this now* 

Your social psychologists ordinarily never appear at adult education 
conferences or belong to adult education associations. V/hy not? ■ 
;-^eop3.e like that or people who have been working rore systematically 
in tei'rns of tr/'infr to do soniethinr with these attitudinal problems 
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are missing from our rankb. So that you see, back at the fact that 
under the label of adult education is only a sr.all segment of what 
the real adult education resources of the' count^^ are? How do you 
^relate the organized labeled section to those larger resources? . r- 
•• This whole problem of looking; at the total educational job and 
loo^int at our resources; trying to dv?fine the kinds of- things which 
the different f^roups can do so that they're all, as nuch as possible 
working together; this is the big thing. 

(2) llie failure to muster the rer^jearch and scientific skills of 

the total university in solving the problems of the individual as well 

as society which emerf^e froirj^the forces of chanrre, aiid to get it into 

tiie strear. of adult education functioning, . _ > 

;;oll, this is another one df 'm^' sore points. And I don't know 
what the. answer is. VHiat proportion of research done in the fielri 
of adiolt education has close enough reference to the genuine 
problems of th*e operation of adult education? And if it has, how 
much of it gets into pthe stream of adult education functioning? 
'And what i^pol is- it anj^i^ray if it doesn't do that? 

r'-' 

T 

•jlow and to 'what extent can t?ie presentation of rnore adequate 
laaterials modify man's position and so perhaps avoid violent 
confrontation? 'I'hat's an area where we need much' more research 
and understandinf in the whole deci sion-n^akin/; process. 

Hew do v/e organise 1'V, for example, which ha:: tremendous potential 
(on the" solution to the citizenship problem)? wliat do we knov; about 
the impact of-^-V on behavior? 

(3) 'i'he lack of creativity and experimentation in the development 

of institutional fo-rras iriportantly concernec: with adult edxication, 

' ■ ■ 

y:y chief concerri in the structure-- is 'i woll'^Ttnit adult education 
council that is more than si^^ply a £:tout; that meets topiethei* for. 
a ^:roup exchan^i/e. , _ , 

V/e need skill and learning centers ail over the place. 

(I4) The ]ack cf enthusiasm for learning amon^r the young. The stress 

on competition is partially responsible for this lack of enthusiasm. 

I rct'ard the lack of enthusiasm, for learninf. as an adult, education 
problem. 

iiow can we get kid^ to realise that m.an developed patterns of livinp; 
O together which we mifht call inventions • fJomehov or other we need t 
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get the concept across that all of nan's arrangements are somehow 
other things he's worked put. 

How can ve niake education for children a challenge; make it more 
exciting? ■ ^ ■ . 

I'd like to "be a little mouse and wander around the school system 
and- see what's happenings ' I know that "this is not typical but 
I lieard that a fifth grade teacher of-' principal was marking the 
class according to the normal curve of distribution. VTlien I heard 
this, I was. horrified. 

In school we recite learning to the kids and assume that if kids 
can recite it back it can have some potency for what they're doing. . 
• And instead of doing that we should say, "Well, vrhat is it that 
youngsters can do in the community? V/here can they find meaningful 
activity for, community chores instead of personal chores and later 
they find that certain kinds of skills enable 'them to do it faster? 

I didnH have enough sense to be intelligently bored-as students 
havd ■ now. . ' ^ . '"'^ 

or cemrse,' there was no question even throufrh my college days but 
that iducation consisted in the accumulation of^-infomaticn • But 
I cs.J^t conceive cf anyone who has intellif^ently looked at education 
that would accept this, today. Aiid'yet there are an amazing nuTibor 
cf people, a good many of whom are a good deal younger than I an, 
.waose education of schooling, which I prefer to call it, consisted 
- lar.';;eiy in the information approach, whicli I'm afraid schooling 
Litill does* Many have their criteria of education in that pattern. 
And- it seems to me that that is one of the great difficulties in / 
the reconstruction of education in this day and age* And that 
is important because if the adults think that with reference to the 
education of children and young people how much, more do they think 
of it in relation to their education which is adult education, 
you see* 

(5) T}io_ still peripheral and expendable value placed on adult 
education by most educational institutions xs considered a problematic 
area by half of the respondents, 

I think a problem is that adult education i^ still quite marginal. 

In the public schools the Director of Adult Education Is- too often, 
a little specialist even more rem.ote from, the decision-making 
process than the principal of ti high school. lie doesn^t often come 
in to the decision-making process except a's an operating agent. 
This is true of libraries. It is true of industry It is true 
of uni^(ersities. and community colle^'zes. 'llie structure has to include 
^"le adult education staff as a part of the decision-making process... 
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The responses which follow are problems identified by some cf . 

the interviewees. Others didnH mention the::, at aJ.l or felt they were 

not problematic, 

. (6) The failure to fully exploit the ne^r technology for adult 

education purposes. 

I think we have not anywhere exploited the new ' technolot^:/ for 
educational purposes, 

(7) The lack of sufficient resources for experimentation! training, 
and education of professionals, 

* ... 

The field needs r.ore resources; "Our bip; job is resource to 

irfiplement this new interest and I certainly think we need about as 
n:uch creativity at this point so we Just.won't beat the old kettle. 
We are in a creative period°, of new concepts in tine patterns. 
VJhat we need is creativity, innovation and new resources, We need 
more money and more staff « ^ ■ 

I don't know that you can answer that question because nobody 
knows, for example, where you would dravr the line, on the one hand, 
where a particular institutions* responsibility for payinf- is, 
where public responsibility f or* payint?^ is , or where the individ^aals 
responsibility for paying is, 

I think trying to keep up with all the changes that are 
f:oing on in education today is certainly a problem for adult 
educators* A lot of experimentation is talking place but the 
problem ic'to learn iaow to incorporate this leaniinr into our 
pro^sTams* 

One problerh is tliat there aren't enou^^h professionals to handle the 
Job for the future, 

(3) iraphasis is placed in tlie jjrofessional schools on the traininjr; 

of administrators' while the training of teachers,, counselors, and other 

practitioners is wanting, 

I'd like the universities to refocus their attention on the 
training of adult educators* Imd devise ways an"d means v/here they 
could be more effective in training people who were actually working: 
with people. The training pro^^rams really don't (ret down to that 
level. Most of the people who have been trained get into adirJ.nistra.tive 
positions and we need, to do a better job for people— the adults that 
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are looking for education. Md so fev people vho teach adults 
have any proper concepts of vH^^* their Job is* I don't know what 
the solutio;! is. . ' ' 

- I think the business of trj^ing to understand people's feelings 
and emotions as they get' into different kinds of meetings and 
riifferent kinds of experiences is important. If we could all have ■ 
.*nore training in that {ITTL type) so that we would understand the 
psycholo^dcal factors involved in- cealinn with people' and with 
croups, weU; be better off for it, . ' ■ . 

VJe pro\)ably have not come too far in the training of competent 
and capable teachers. ' • 

(9) TIio lack of a more responsible and creative leadership, 

I think the AEPi should have ^cotten more deliberately to the 
source of power in {^overniTient . It probably shoulc] have kept 
beating; the door of sone other foundation besi'des Ford or Carnegie, 
It probably and possibly should have gotten closer. to the sources 
of poorer. I don't know ^:.'rether it could, have been more a£*(:;ressive in 
retaining: and c^■^: Tieinbership. It nifiht have recruited 

in and cultiM-^.-'^.d tiiat k'ad that belonged to the old PM\E like the 
llewton BaV'',rs, the John i^inlays, the ilielsens, and the Dorothy 



. Synthesis of Rocorranended Action 

- ■ / 

The re^.ipondonts , ir: the greatnrnajority of caries, recpmniend that 
'.action be tciken by the field of. adult education or by adult educators* 
In such liiStanci3 the author has assumed that the respondents would 
•'errriit hi:n to ur^^e action by the Conr;.ittee of Adult i^Iducation Orf:;aniza- 
tion3 :vince thi'o is the only frroup which the liu th or knows about that 
has the c^reatest national focus. In the ether instances where the 
Adult Lducat,icn Association of the U.^.A, is the subject of discussion find 
it specifically has not been urged to act, then the author has inferred 
that tiie respondeuLS believe it ought to act to solve particular 
problei:.s v/ithin its focus, .\ctions are recorrir:ended in the order in 
which probleirii were pcsed previously, naniely, nurbers one- through nine.. 
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(la) The Adult Education Association ■ is urged to sponsor programs 

on what is to be the role of adi It education in society. 

•J 

• Nov this is kind of ronantic but I kind of fe.lt that I would' 
have liked to' have seen more programs in the ^JLk on vhat is to 
be the adult education role on dissent. 

Shall we ket into politics and so on to help us achi.eve-pur 
£-oals? Sliall we taite a stand? V/hat is the role of adult educatibn 
in conflict, in dissent, in a society where so much has happened 
by violence? • I think we can' be r.ore creative in response in that 
field. VJc can make a more constructive Gnd positive contribution 
to the, process there and to nieeting some of the probleins tha.t 
fjive rise to violence. 

(lb) I'lie Commission of Professors cf Adult Education of the Adult 

Education Association of the U.S,A# .should recorrmond inclusion in the 

curriculum of professional schools of adult education courses in history 

particularly comparative history,, so. that the field can examine where 

it has been and thereby helpit. to decide where it should t:o. 

Profe3sional education has f-'ot to make roori for comparative history 
tUid hi story, in {X^neral, .That's one reason why I think the project 
you're in ri{:ht nov; {t^ows on me<. And today it seer.s more si£.-nlfi- 
.cant for almost the same reason it would have been five years a^ro, 

(ic) The Adult jjlducation Association — UCA nhould establish the 

position, of an official historian whose role would be to ]:eep a record 

of the development of the field- 

1 .think the /J^A should establish an archivist section in which it 
keeps records of any meetin^^ held tliat has anything to do witli 
the development of the field, A series of .volumes should be broucht 
out in v/hich this material is incorporated with interpretative 
comments and chapters. Go every few years new volumes can be brou^i'h 
out in which they have a. continuous series of articles based^ on this^ 
archivists* material* It may not. be toO;;late to do it yet. It 
tal;es funding and maybe Kellogg or Carneftie or somebody else will 
■ be interested in doing this because the n^aterial \/hich is bein£: 
accuiTiUlated in Arents Research Library at Oyrac\a^e University will 
p;et awa;/ from the& after awhile. • 

(Id) Tlae Comirittee of Adult Education Organizations, hereinafter 



':nown as CAl-'O, should make strong efforts to coordinate the activities o 
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all croups concerned with adult learning to solve particular problems 
regarding citizenship education, Cornriunity education planning councils 
might be one structure throuf^ vhich this may oe accoirplisheo , Youth 

must be involved in this task, 

I • - ., • . • 

Part of the solution to the problem is to involve tventy-year-olds 
in a search for responsibility. If you're goin/3-to have ir.uch chance 
with twenty-year-olds, you ought ■ to= be dping this with three-year- 
olds . . • Adult educators should, vr.ake strong; efforts to coordinate 
activities of all groups concerned with adult leaminf; to tackle 
particular problems regarding the straight citiz-enship side, 

(le) The CAEO should establish task forces to or^^mize important 

co-TiKiunity activities in which the very young can be involved. 

The citizensiiip stress in education comes in throuffih the corimunity, 
V/liat's all tliis learning for? Presumably it's to help you t6 do 
certain kinds of things, ^ VHien and if the elementary school could . 
be run ilT'such a. way that it was constantly helping the pupil to. do 
better what lie wanted to do,. then he'c] begin to have this concept of 
life-lorif.^ learning, V/liere can they find meaninip;ful activity for 
■ corrjnunity chores instead of personal chores' and later they find that 
certain kinds of skills enable then to do it faster? V^liat if you 
could organize a series of community activities like that which 
reully mattered whether they got done or not? /^s\d then, what if 
you had some in^crenious people in there' who gave kids insights 
into doing things, you'd begin this process of what schooling cou.1d 
■ be for? 

(If) The CAPJO^Whbuld seek ways to encourage education at the 

under ffraduate level to train people to learn to transfer for the future 

and to anticipate change. 

General education at the literary college level has simply got to 
'train people for the future, to. learn to transfer for the future, 
to anticipate change, 

(2a) It is recommended that the Com.mittee of Adult Education Organiza- 
tion establish a task force to secure fuacs aiid allocate the following 
research: * - 

(1) Duplicate ■ the National Opinion Research Center studies done 
Q 1962-63 by John Johnstoae and Ramon Rivera on adult education. 
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(2) Establish knowledge 'about the resistances in • adult tamingi 

(3) Study the flow of coinmuhication in the inner city. 

(1*) Study ways in which Departments of Adult Education in miversities 
throughout the United States and Canada could develop working relations 
with other university units so as to enable them to make a concerted 
attack uncovering knowledge on the process in depth of adult education* 
At' the same time fund AEA-USA to conduct a survey to find out the- 
extent of cooperation occurring now in all Acierican &nd Canadian univer- 
sities where Adult Education departments are in existence. 

University adult educatioli should be leading in the substantive field, 
I would pull in a larger section of the university than we have 
before.. I would get ciore people in a partnership relationship* 
I would try to get a nice big hunk of money, not to set up a research 
. division of my own, but to farm out research to the-^ relevant . 
agencies,. To^ be specific, I would ask the Institute of Social 
Research to duplicate the NORC studies that vrers done ten years 
af^o. I would ask the boys in motivation to do everything vre know 
about the resistances in adult learning. I would ask tl\e social 
workers, the social psychologists, the sociologists to help me 
understand a little bit more of the floi/ of cornunication in the 
inner city. In other words, I would make more use of cur existiniEr" 
resources to get at thj? process in depth, 

I think that a survey examining curricula in adult education is 
a recurrent need, ^ 

Adult education needs to ally itself with other disciplines; 
to become interdisciplinary, ^law it occurc, if it occiirs, 
cn a too casual basis* We depend upon the trickle theory rather j 
than the systematic channeling of irrit':^ation streams. 

(2b) The CASO should encourp-ge research arong university adult 

educators and practitioners to determine :he t'^oals of adult education, 

its roles, and. the* means it will use to achieve its goals. It miast 

seek- to identify all the possible implications and consequences of its 

actions. 

The whole fact of chanrre and the profoundness of this change 'are 
Q rn^r favorite themes^ Qian^/.o and the necessity of continuing education 



for everybody puts the whole problem of education at any stage 
of life in a different light. It chang;es^ the whole .thing, 

0\ir preoccupation with- methodology has made us a little more 
innocuous than we should* be. We dan be more inventive and more 
aggressive. I wdxild even recommend that we study how Gesar 
Chavez and how Martin Luther King— -not the Students for a Democratic* 
Society— -not how do you blow up the place— but, how can you, 
this side of violence bring about constructive -change? Let's, say 
the Ghandi approach, the, coercion by non-violent means which is 
a little bit more than the educative approach; the legitimate' 
•use of non-violent techniques to get the society to the basic^ 
issues more. ^ 

So long as adult education is concerned, what we've got to develop 

are the methods of discussion. \^at NTL is trying to do is a 

step in that direction. We must discover ways by which individuals can 

somehow or other maintain maximum self-respect and a feeling-o-f 

some chance to grow and yet at the same time fully acdept the i 

kinds of responsibilities that ought to be theirs because they 

were involved in that particular situation, 

(2c) TheCAEO should make a careful study of the gains and losses of 

different educational interventions in the traditional schools to such 

questions as: v^at is gained by the kinds of intervention that is 

presently done by the public schools? What is lo'^t? Vfhat could we 

gain? And how can this be nade into a maximum contribution.? 

Nobody has ever made a carefxil study of the pluses and losses 
of different educational interventions that are presently done 
by the public schools. V/e have a society in which the school 
intervenes at about age six to deliver intervention of a certain 
kind. Presumably some of the skills become more complex as the 
student advances. But the interesting thing is that probably 
some of the other skills are going to go down. When you put a 
kid in the traditional school, he may lose self-confidence, lie 
loses some of the excitement that he had; some of the feelings of 
his own worth. I think Illich is doing a real service in pointing 
out that we're not using the kind of resources that are at hand to do 
the Job in the community. So you see, the commiinity can be used 
as an educative force. And this has important implications for 
life-long learning, 

(2d) The CAEO should encourage research aimed at answering the 
following questions: 



Q (a) V/hat is the functional definition of maturity? 
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(b) V.Tiat is it that a person of : fifty could have that a person of 
•forty couldn't have by the fact that he's lived ten years longer? ' 

(c) l-Zhat are the functional characteristics of that difference? 

(d) How does an adult decide in terms of* various activities he's 
involved in the quality of his educational efforts? 

(e) vfl:iat- should a person want; what should he value? 

(f) V/hat are the combinations of activities that mal^e for effective 

living in the 1970s and 1980s? 

Somehow or other if we could begin to do some research which would 
enable us to identify the nature of knowledge relating to actions 
individuals have to take so that it becomes something that's 
positive. In other words, we must learn how to use our knowledff^e 
or information wisely, i.e#, for good things. 

(2e)-In an effort to ensure the rapid dissemination of resisarch 

findings it is further reconmendcd that CAI*]0 establish a sub-committee 

vhcse taok would be to search for ways in v;hich present information 

centerr* and cloarinnhouses could cooperate to that end, 

(3) The C/JCO should explore ways in which appropriate c^vemmental 

a^;'encies, through local skill and learnin^^ centers, m»ay support • 

continuing education activities. 

Ttie concept of skill and learning centers placed all over the place. 

Adults at every possible* juncture must be exposed to the under- 
standing that the normal is a constantly chan§"ing world. It is 
pretty tough to get adults tc become capable of understanding it 
themselves let alone teaching other adults. But it's the kind 
of a vorld ve have. There is nc question about that responsibility. 

Tne educative corrj:nunity consisting o"^ the schools, the family and 
the complementary''- functional system which includes all those agencie 
industries, schools, colleges,, and so on carrying out continuing 
education programs. Those that are keeping people up with needed 
knowledge as they become adults, \\hen all three of these systems 
are operating in a community with knowledge and understanding and 
respect for each other, then you have the educative corrmiunity. 



To effect- this int$-t*related knowledge and understanding of 'all three 
systems,,. I vould* foresee the emergence of a sort pf educational 
.Jlannine conmission or "corrjniinity educational planning cowicil" 
%ucn as now exists in a few communities like Flint, Michigan^^-'-It 
would be a recognized part of * government structure and ths^ would be 
such^ commissions at local, state, regional and national government 
•levelS't Its prototypes in. society today are the various types of 
city, state, and national planning commissions concern'ed with- the 
physical and environmental plEtnning for a given area, except that 
the. educational planning commissions would be concerned with long- 
term educational planning. It would carry on research and 
pr.r^pose recommendations for meeting changing conditionfi and unmet 
needs in all three systems. It: would have- little, if any, adranistrative 
•authority except in recommendations, not control, for allocation of 
government funds for new arid experimental developments in education, 
Tlius, adult education would become an inte/^ral part of the concern 
of every community. Go I see the community or^canised in suci; a 
way as to bring about an Tnterplay of all the educational systeris 
in the community, 

*f ■ ■ •* 

r Lhinl; what I'm talking about is an av3ult education council vritli 
a f-pod deal more of the total community education planning function 
v/hich includes -all education not Jus-t adult education—the education 
of y„outh, the education of children and so on. A council that 
Iccks ahead, Not only tryinr to influence policy today bu^ is 
aido the a|:^ency for foreseeing chani^;o, 'And you're planning? Ju::t. liho 
a*cit.y planning commisiSion works, V:e look ahead fifty years in 
oitj iil^^inin^":, How I caq see a cor.munity [.lannin^. educationa.1 
council of the same kind, 

One other thin£ l.'u add about structuj^e. And that is t^e whcic 
problem of counseling adults, I would see ideally that there v/ovild 
be facilities throughout all nei^^^iborhoods for counselint^ adult n 
about education. Because with all of this ram.ification of resources 
within any community for educating adults, it*s almost irriposGibie 
for the little- cuy, who* 3 thinking of studying and learnine: somethin,^, 
to know where and how to find what ho ncodi;, 2jo that I would see 
a vorj important part of the structure in a community of nei/:hucrhcod 

adult education counselors or consulting officers iow you 

have, a welfare council. Anybody cta\ tn the welfare office and 
fet' information and ideas. You have job counselinr. --c to the 
wtatc ICmployment Office and get all that. , . , We voulfi use our 
resources twice as well as we're using therr if we had good 
adult education counseling service. 

The nature of adult education counseling ^?er\riccs should not be 
limited to that of advisint^ clients who seek out the office of ihe 
coun?;elor. The nei/;hbcriicod counselors would net be sages who 
sIl in 'their offices waiting for people to come to them, T-xe 
counselors would get out tc tliern, the people, whv-^rc they are, vriio 
4-ot:put. in the nci^iiborhood ; who got out in the meetings; who ever* 
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got into {the. hones and help people learn about the resources .for 
educating themselves. 

(h) It is recomrnended that the CAHO appoint a suh-comnittec whose 

responsibility it would be to 'do whatever necessary to inculcate an 

enthu^^iasn for learning?: anonf; the youn^. It shou^»*^S^6ress cooperation 

rather than corpetition as a motivation for learning. 

• :^-lZS P^'^s ^-1^4 plus K^lC should be conceived of ai3 preparatory | 
for lifc-lont-T learning. Tliis ,means, therefore, that an education' 
r>hould be in te^ms not only of the irrr^ediate product but also cf 
t:*e later product; not only what is it C^inc to do to hiir. now but 
al30 to what extent, it will equip 'hin. or stimulate hin or i-:nite 
hir. to want to keep on. Co learning beccrr^s open-ended; never 
cor;plete. Everything; is introductorj*". 

Fne probler* of evaluation r>hould be followed in those terms* V,e 
ou^ht to be very careful not to eval.uate hiir (th^ youn^ per.;rn) 
in sucii a way as to give hin the idea that he is' no TOcd as 
ieanier. Zven though the person may flunk the course, the teaclicr 
oufht to do a superb Job of counseling; ' rearran^:inf:M.hin^:s tc 
explain to the person that -his is not the end for hi:vi, 

io\: lot'.i zakc ^o-adinr. . Klirrinate it. Let'n forret CKI ml 
■'iller's Analo{-ies for standinr*' Tjet's loot: at the profiJer, 
wiiieh r>aov where indi\i.duals are £food. Tliii^ rakes all the 
difference in the world; to look at profiles rather tlian f-rade 
pcint averacer. in the attitudes teachers have towards (^radin^; 
and in the attitudes teacliers and adirinistratcr s have toward 
■ promotion and counselinf;.. Our attitude tcvard scroeninf should 
be revise^l an 1 our direction toward elinination shciilLl be abandoned, 
vve slicold deerpha^ize competition and* reer;phasize cooperation, 
/^jid let*G eliirlnate ^.-rades. 

(5) Ihe CAEO should explore t/ays by wliich tlie still, peripheral 

and expendable value placed on adult education by most edMo?.tional 

institutions ray be alterecj. 

V?iLhin each institution or a^rency carrying.?, on ?ulult education, I 
see the best structure for adult eductition as one in v/hich the 
person or persons responsible for adult education are in the 
line of communication and decision-makirr. In the university 
the Director of Extension and his staff should be snuare in the 
:niddle of cecision-niakinr processes, but they're usually not. 



f»nd I think the fault for the mex£:inality is as rr.uch with the 
adult educator as it is vrith anybody else sirrply because he sees 
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his Job too small; 'he doesn^t see it as part of the total educational 
process.^ Take a public school Director of Adult Education* VlTaat's 
he? Too oftflfn peripheral. . V.Tiat interest does h^ show in the 
rest of the eduicational system? All he's fighting for is his 
OTO little niche • Untii^ he becomes concerned with the vhole, his 
work, vi 11 remain peripheral. • , 

The firs^t step toward integration of ideas is eTtipathy— putting 
yourself]in the othej: fellow' s place. How I'll give you a very 
specific! illustration* An elementary school building, is going t 
to be built. It could become with very little additional expense ^ 
a great tomnunity school; 'a laboratory for a community school-*— 
V/here's the adult education director getting his pokes in about 
this? He says, "Oh well, that's elementary education." On the 
other hand he might go to the architect and superintendent and 
so, on, and with a gleam in his eyes say, "Wliat can you do with' 
these plans to make this elementary school into a community school?" 

Does he, the Director ^of^^'Adult Education, ever go and sit dowi. 
with the director of tne elementary curric\jlum and say, "Now look, 
I want to learn from you certain thinf^s. I think you have seme « ' 
things that we can learn iu adult education. Take me around and 
show me what you're doing with kids." And vice versa. 



v;hat I'm saying is that the adult educator has often been more 
provincial than the academicians, you niip'ht say. And part of the 
reason for that is that he shrinks back into his littlo shell 
and he doesn't become a member of the team concerned with the tota] 
program and roalz of his institution or a^rency. lie therefore gets 
v/hat he asks for — marginality. 

iC) Tlie CAEO should investigate wiays by which adult educat.ion right 

becone familiar vrith the use of new educational technoloc't 

Tlie new tochnolOf^y is important only insofar as it is a rreans to 
satisfj^ Gone end; that the end is th** important thing. 

Tae problem is, to learn ho:/ to get these t:iings into the process. 
The question is, are these things which we can work into the system 
or are we rearlly goin^^ to have tc modi fi'' the system. 

^iow with the computer and with devlcen for recording and recalling; 
information very quickly the use of accun<alateJ records is much 
more possible. liov ^^e've got a tool that v/ill enable us to set 
up little units for ntudents tc work at. 

■ Cable TV is around the corner. V/e'vc got the tcchnolo/r:/ to get the 
answer?? back for some central information or knowlerirc center. 



(7) Tho CASO should in< direct cooperation with the Mvlt Education 

" " " * ■ ' * 

Association— USA seek financial' support ' from public arid private sources 

for experimentation, selection, training, anj3 education of professionals 

and paraT')rofejssional3 . 

Tlie future of adult education depends upon whether ve can fet the 
resources to get the talent to dp the job. There is need for rore 
professionals and especially paraprofessionals. 

Adult leducation has ^?ot to become a medium by which people can look . . 
ahead of their iininediate life problems. How if we do this, I 
think the role of the professional adult educator will change. 
I think the role of the volunteer is goin(^ .to be much more inportant. 
Ihere arenH enough professionals to do the job'. Millions of 
volunteers vmo are eoinfi to be in this educational process will 
become increasingly important, r.o that changes the role of the 
professional, in a sense, to what he becomes, perhaps, a researcher 
of the future; becomes a student on counselinf^^ these volunteers 
on processes and ways of doing things. He moves out into the 
corjnunity and spends less time, behind his desk or books. If ve " 
do nore in the direction of anticipatory change, then the role of 
l.he wlui^teer is rP^^^ "to be rore important. 

V.'c) :-;hould be ir.uch n^.ore.free in the selection and training bf ruiult 
educators than we have been -in the past. PerforTiancc shoulj be 
the bif: criterior ^or selection. I^et's frtrpct dr-edentials and 
Ciioose those also who show talent and interest, copjr.itr.cnt and 
style that would fit in, 

I think the personal diniencion is veri'' important in selection. 
I don't have too.rriuch faith in the {^verage test to be too definitive 
about selection. I think you can fzpx some c^od clinical personality * 
assessments to give jcu a sense of probabili ty but not a firr. 
assurance. I would do that, perhaps, to screen out the extreme 
cases, v/hich I think you can pick up sometimes. But I also believe 
we sliooj-d counsel the person alone, "the line. 

>fe haven't provided the freedom, that's desirable for the vide ranre 
of people who come in and for the vride ran^:e of activities that liave 
to be prepared for. 

There is one thinf; education can learn from medicine. This is the 
internship program. Vrliere it never works /cry well in education, 
it Jolly well works in medicine. And, of course, you don't practice 
TiCdicine without it. Maybe your selection problem ir a question 
of timing of traininr, i.e., traininrr should follow experience rather 
than precede it. 



. I don't think ve ought to hav^^ a doctoral program v:ithout an 
internship, A proper balance between the theoretical concepts 
vhich are certainly highly necessary in the- field and a sense 
of reality vhen taken together with ideologies can fora a proper 
basis for practice.. 

One other thin^; about medicine. Medicine has the najority of 
profevjsors who are currently in practice. Tney call their, clinical . 
professors. 

V;ith regard to experimentation we We got to brine together teams 
of people who seer, to be concerned with adults and who have the 
\ . ability to consider programs. Vfe have to enable them to stay to/jetVier 
lorif^ enouf?h to come up v^ith some theories and then fund r.onic ex- 
ploration v^'hich gives assurance that experinionts' can continue 
over a sufficient period of time so that you aren't in the usual, 
situation where you^re always worrying: whether your thing if? foin^ 
to f c, continued for another year or not* 

{?;) It is rGconiir.cnded that the Adiilt Jilducation Association of the 

U. A. incA'-c. toward the profossionalii'.ation of the fieXd. by excrtlnf 

whatever prerisure.it can with* statf? /rovernr.ents to rcq'JiTre- oerti ficati nr. . 

for t}>? toachinr of adults, Purthe'V the Ccrrinirion of Profcnsorc- of . 

Aciull:- rducation, a corjni:jslon of the Adult rAUicatlon Asocci^vt ion of the 

is ui'^red to consider programo' in tlic univer*Kiti-4ss leadinL'r to 

triiihed- teacharr, and" ccunGclors of adults. 

' Certification roouirenonts for teficMnt' adults .,cw?ht tc be rsct uf. 
Irr all of the states. ' ■ 

The stress in the professional f3cho.ol!j has been on tije trrdnin*-; ' 
of ad^Tiiniotrators rather than" teachers and counselors of adults. 

' {').) It in rccor-'T.ftndcd that, the Adult I:ducation Association of the 

U.S.A. reorc'cnisc in such a way" asi to stren^rthen itr» . 'oocticns to 

recruit to 'its rneiTibership a larger nur:her of intellectuals , and to be 

:r.ore creative, innovative and daring i'n its leadership. ■ ■ ■ 

Tiie- AiiA -should be strengthening the sections in order- to take care 
of -specialized intex-ests. Adult educators from now on rr.ust be 
futurists* , VJe-ve got to rerelate the past to the future. Aiad 
thiy is all the niore reason vhy we should look at the past of the 
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T^ecoTraendations, for Further otudy 

. Pesearch needs identified during the cource of the investitmtion- 

just conploted cover an area broadly defined as the Adult Education 

Fielri." In order to imke this whole irora cor.prehensible tho nuthor 

ha^i isolated research needs in the follouinp; three categories: 

Xl-) Purposes and "Goals of Adult Education 

"^r^uestions of. Process 
(3) Ciuestions of Contbnt- " . ' . s 

■ • ■ - — , . * 

Purposes and Goals of Adult F.ducati<^n 

'ilio literature of adiJ.t educaticn 'is replete with al], kinus 

of t.ostimony on its purposes or {-oals. Yet no coherent statciircnt 

accrjpteii by tYki field as a whole 'nas' been Trade irhich provides m useful ■ 

base of .operations for the prcjacher ahvl the practitioner* vrnat is 

adult caucation all about? Where is it-^rcinr:^ i-^nat is 'the ni:4sion 'o f 

, .(ft 
'i;^iu.} t -.'ducation? nnd-so cn< 'L'hesc arc; questionn v;hich. crop-ned ajp cftf:n 
■ • • \ , ■ ' 

in tlic literotui^e since 1923. Chey ai-e. appear in*^; today in'/in ever 
inoreasinf; crescendo, ' ' 

- . Since thav. tine' :;:\iah has developed in the. .Cleld iii. confused 
haphazard fashion, Th.is profusion of product! vity :nay be and ir-ay have 
been r-bre debili^at*in^ than constructive apd it is sufrrested that 
^ s^lf-^^examination is the\firs-t step in ri/:htinr^ a possible Imbal^vnce. • 
Celf-study, of course, iriiplifis ^he past as veJ]. as the present and 
futujre 'and accordingly the. author recorriends historical researcli with .• 
a paYticular eriphasis on cc.^parati used in 
conjunction with questions which arise out of other ■ disciplines* For 
exariple> it" was n^nti-onecl earlier that the respondents interviewed 
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believe that the adult personality c^'n chf.nfte* series of-aiiestions 
e»r:erge fron this prerise. \Jh3.t has been the influence of adult education 
in a variety of cultures in effecting chaur.e ii: peisonality?^ V/hich 
individuals have •:^^esisted change? ;fjiat ,.y^thod3 h>WG been nost success- 
ful in encouraging change? V/hat has been v - e of the adult educator 
in the facilitation of change? V.Taat has be:., t.;? rvV of the university 
as a chann:e agent? In which cultures Jia :.h- : ' - educator been the 
freest to encourage change? These, are t-: only a few in which the""^ 

historian can work in conjunction with students of sociology, 
psychology, and anthropolof-y. I'lany jortunities for fruitful colla- 
boration amon^: hititorians and scholars fron: Dsycholo/?y, social . 

4 

psyeholapj", cconoLiicSi political science and other disciplines exist 
toward the solvition of nany pressing problems . •To(^Gther the q^iestions 
why, and to v/hat extent inay be answered. 

Specifically, this oraL historical study has addressed, it self 
to the nqed identified by Kreit2ow for nore normati^ve and descriiptive - 
studies of adult educations/ goals and purposes. Similar studies 
need to bo rade for this one represents ; only a start. 

^ . Questions of Process 
The literature and testimony make clear a need to solve proble-ris 
reg£?.rdins educational process, '^iuestions . like how and what need-to be 

answered. For example, how can the practice of adiilt education in the 

■ • ■ • ■'.*'■ ■ . . " ' . . ■ ^ • v- 

United States be effectively developed? Clearly an adult education 

" '■ ■. y' ■ . .■ '■: .^ / : ---.=•' ' - ', . 

concern is the problerr of motivating t learn._ How, can Jhe 

young be imbued with a desire^to continue . to learn throughout life? • How 
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can this goal be operational! zed? Hov can the adult educator . contnibute 
his. expertise to other institutionalized se/'ments of educatica? llov 
can elementary^ secondary^ and higher education contribute tkejfcr ex- 
pertise to the service of adult education? How 'can the total resources 
of edilcation De 'otE^iilzQd to contribute to an integrated attack on the 
need of society to 'continue to learn and p:rovr and change? What 
adrrinistrative structures are the iViOst coiTdiicive to the effective dis- 
serdnation of. adult education? liow can the educative p-rocess be nc 
• striictured as to permit mxi:num effectiveness vith riaxirrjuir. participatiori 
of all those involved in it? Obviously, history' can be very helpful 
by proyidin/r clues as to how these questions vere answered in the pact., 

Questions of Content 

Insufficient study has been done, , in th-:; pijrviev of the author, 

to ascertain the efficacy of ■ formal education and It:-, content, 

particularly of -adults , on changes in attitudes, beliefs, and -values» 

In vhtt ways* has othe content of adult education been an.. obstacle to': 

change? Has it been a force used by power ■ [;'7roups to continue the status 

quo? rLas its content been instrumental in brinr;ing about channel? Has 

the graduate, adult education program been instrumental in. ^rainih^: 

>— ^ - ■ ... 
effective adult education leaders? /jre there id(^ntlfiable characteri sti 

of V'p-ood" adult educators which inay 'be inculcated in the profes-^siohal 

schools of adult education by "proper" curricula-'Gr proerams7 History 

here can also provide us vith clues, for future action, by lookin^^ at the 



• Sgecific Research Recommendations 
Recomen^ationsV for fur.ther. study in previous paraf^rsip^i" ' 
liave been orier.-^ed tovard general research quealions* The paragraphs 
•vhiclA follow rccorjnend specific research topics wliich lend thetrsolves 
readil:'' to the technic^ues of oral his tSry* Tney are not listed in a:\y 
order of priority or preference though tiiey sjiould be done is soon as 
possible since r^any of the people needing tc be intcrvio;. . and tapec: 
are very eld. They are; . . 

(1) A study of the first organized adult" education associaticn in 
tlie United States, the /jr.erican Association for Aclult Education; vhich 
was founded in 192u. Some of the very early rr.ernbers are stil] alive 
and t!ieir recollqcticns of the establishment- and meetinps of this croup 
need to be recorded not only for tlio sake c*" posterity but also because 
their visdor rri^tht sw;gcst solutionr. to current and future probler.s 
of adult education* Gome of the people 3U^":t:e:sted for interviev vho 
T/ere still alive at this writings are Mcrse Cartwricht, Bonaro Overstreetj 
Kilda Smith, llleanor Coit, Robert LioJ^c, Jean and Jess Of^den, V;inifred 
Fisher, iiidnund de Gcriveinitz Erunner, Cllen Rurcli, and otliers; 

(2) A studjr of l:;o earfly "opportunit;/ r.-chcols" established by 
£i::ily Griffith in Denver and the "lay by" schools in South Carolina 
founded by VJil Leu Gray. Dr, Gray ic ncv; in her eighties but she is 
still, a very active woran. Together with thio should be included a study 
of the Folk Schools of North Carolina, Tenner, cee, Pennsylvania, 
Colorado, Hew York, and Wisconsin; 

(3) A study of the experiences of the oldecjt living: practitioners of 
^the field; 
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(U) A study of the establislment of the fiational Training Laboratory 
which has been characterized by many as the most successful and 
meaningful experiment in the adult education movcrient in the United 
States; » - 

(5) A continuation of this study of Professors which is to interview 
in' depth the oldest living tiniversity adult educators in the United 
States, and Canada . ^ 

(6) A histor:,' of the Test-Cities Project; ' ■ 

(7) A history of the Flint, .Michigan, Corununity Development 
Council or other similar cotancils; . 

(8) A history of the commmity school rr.ovement in the Unite (I States^ 

(9) A' history of the Institute of Adult Education established at 
Colunbia University in I9I+I; and 

(10) A history of the CorrrJ-ssion of Professors of the Adult ]^(1v<cation 
Association of the li.3»A. 

hecoTm&endations for Studies Based on Paw Data Collected 
on the Project but Hot Used in the Dissertation 

'luca of the material collected for this oral history project 
was not used for this dissertation. The raw data w2iich are left sxigi^CF.t 
a niomber of other research tODics. Cor.^e examples are identified below, 

The author took care to collect data on the fanily background 
and early education of five of the rorspondcnts with a view toward 
detercining if therf^ are any particular onvironnental or personality 
characteristics and educational skills which irlfiht predict success as 
an adult educator, tloro data usin^ additional successful adult educators 
r*ight need to be obtained. If such a study vere possible and brought 
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^ to 3ucces3ful conpletion, it voulci have con^jiderable icpcrtance Tcr 
selection of stu(tentc for r-^'aduate -^roomrrs. * . 

A rrcat deal of . have been asser.ibled which could be useful 
in a sociclo/'riQal study of the role of thcj Unlversit:,' in the United 
Jtato:^ .since 1932* Questions were asked sucn ar,: 

(1) ifziat is your definition of a univers:' ty? .v>iat do you consider 
'to bo its functions? What do you see the rolo of tne university 

in terns of its society? iiov has ycur concept of the universit;; 
c:hanred over the yoars? 

(2) V/^irit is (arc) the public(s) of tii-:* university? lIoV decs a 
ui^ivsrsity serve its public^s)? ■ 

(3) Hov has the perception of the university chanrnd fror the'pcint 
of viiivTof 

--the /.-eneral public? . " 

— the .t^overnirient; local , stat-e, ana '^ederal': 

— profosriorR? ^ 

—students? 

.--r.'.dir.inistrritorr»? 

— the trustees? ■ . 

"^^'C^O '^'hat is the univ^^rsity best "ualifled to'<1os- :]'..6uld it bo aii 
instrurent of "chanf*:e? 

ij) \'!^'.nt are the liinitn to the univer;:ity en^vHr^rcnl/ in co:.J:ninity 
. ccnriict;? • 

) ■ ' , .. ^ 

{C) Ifov; do you see universities n.ectxnr the needcv cf invior city 
residents? 

. . * 'The literature n.ade it clear that teachers of adults have been 

^ and s'^.ill- arc- insecure refardinc instruc ticnal tecJiniouc:-; to be usod 
- vith their clientele 'llie rroup fron ^^liich the teacher of '.tuults corie5\ 
is still the teacher cf youth, /md such teaclierfr. continue to use the 
sane riethods and techniques .of teachin.r adults a:^ they use teaching 
the younr/ Little wonder that they r^p-y achieve little success, 
Vfnat.are the conditions in vhicii teachlnc adults are the 
O Dst successful? Should volunteer teachers be used and how? VJuat does 
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the. clientele of the adult educator expect €-rov\ liir.? irr.at ahould bo 
• the rel'iitionshio of the adult teocjicr to h'G client? V.liat teaclii.nn 
tcchnlquen sgoi:; to be rost succesr.l\xl? :icv can the resovircen of the 

■ - cbrnnunity ::o used in teachin,^ adults? In short, hov; can th'^ teacher 
of Hdults be effective in hin attempts tc stirniate ana corr.i:nicate 

• \rij,h )ds audience? I'ucli of the testirony elicited fron t!ie respondents 

■ . ■ i 

dpaJ v'ith these- inportant nuestions. 

It wa:: also clear fron the Htcralurp tl^at rraduato r.rcrrar'.rinr 
cf kdult education ir-i ntill a problei'^atiG area for T,hiC 'field, Thoufh 
thf^ nix respondents did. not identify, thii: a=:' .v-erlous . nrobler. they- 
did say raich 'ahout the ^-^raduate proirraniS in the 'profenaioriiil fiChool::., . 
The author ue]iever5 that n'ore atu^y need^ to be donCi i.e., the querst.ion; 
of vhat elejnents' are eissential i:: the f;raduate curriculTir in -'ur^lt 
education far preparin^V leaderrj in adult e:]ucation nee c.:j r.uch more 
. oxamtnation* . . , ■ 

Havr data.v;af3: also collected vrhich would be' vei*y, useful for 

- ■ - , ■ ' - - '' ' ... 

Gtudie-^ 1, 2, 9 and 10 identified in the previous r^ccticn-^- 

L;T}ecific Rcoearch Reccnr.endations > 1 " 

. - ~\ - ■ " - : ■■ - ■ "- ■ ■ ' . " . ■ 

... _ ■ ; ' , Concluoiorv ' 
. . . In conclusion the author fully re-iiineis^ that • little j, if "any , 

"■■ nbv };:iov;led;^e har. been added by this study to/vjae tr:tal /irray • . 
•knowlodt:^e' of the field of adult education. Yet, its purpoi^es have 
bjsen -met; na;r-cly, 

(1) to capture the experience- of ^^eleeted early leaders of. 
graduate T)ro grains "in adult education ;Oand, ■ O 
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(?.) lo analyze a oortion of that axoeT^ionce relevant to a philor^opriy 
of adult education. 

i^'orty-flve hours of tape recording; and thousands of pages of 
tranrscription should te r,nfficient evidence to support the accomplishment 
o:" the first. 

And as to the 3econd, the author Yi'^iz ^tried. to' lay bare the 
'w:ii:ide rlyinf beliefs of :>ix eu'lnent -.leaders o"'*., aduJ.t . education concGrnin^ 
the purposes and {;^6als of the field* Ti:ene educators have ■ identified 
pro'";3lnn:r' with whieh adult education i^-' nre^'-^nt-l.' roncf?rned,. J*u"id ,they 
riave recoianiended Gtratep:ies for their pre;3ent %r\d future solution vhicVi 
are in conformity vitli th?e'ir*' oasic philosophic anniLViptions herr!Uofcre 
r::erJ.ioiied. Specifically > this oral historical r^tucv has atto:':pted to be 
■a' ri?:nt step in definin,;^; the purposes arid /oal;: ' of . the field, riopefully, 

■ I ' ■ ■■ 

:i/i''xrod . aripu rat .iori:-> , vidiona and micisinr::* con(;Tueii t .wita r.hared ii:othcjr: -ir 
r-^oans vill enable adult education an a field to be a rcre erfcctivc 
a^ent for "better livin,'=',p" 
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ETHICAL AND PROCEDURAL STiOSP^ARDS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF ORAL HISTORY MATERIAL 



1) Typed transcripts and/or tapes should bear the following identification: 

a) name of person interviewed, 

b) name, age, and occupation of person interviewing, '. - ^ 

c) date and time of each section of the interview,^ 

d) Specific place where each interview was conducted, and 

e) names of persons editing and typing the manuscript. 

2) At the beginning of the tyi manuscript should be placed a brief, factual, 
and preferably chronological survey of important activities and accomplishments 
of the person interviewed. 

3) At the front of each typed manuscript should be placed a statement indicating 
why the person was contacted originally. Tlie statement should indicate 
whether the person interviewed was informed beforehand of the portion of his 
tareer of major interest to the oral-history project. Early questions in the 
interview should be: "Will you please state, simply for the gxiidance of 
historians in coming generations, what, if any, scrapbooks, newspapers, books, 
or other materials you consulted to refresh your memory in preparation for the 
interview?*' And, "What persons did you question in order to refresh your memory 
Sjince consenting to this interview?" 

J^^) At the conclusion of the interviewing sessions, the interviewer should write 
describing the manner in which the interview progressed, the attitude of the 
person being questioned, his evasiveness, f orcefulness, friendliness, 
hesitancies, and so forth, as well as his physical appearance and clothes. 

5) Final type interviews should include both the questions and the answers. 
Without the questions an otherwise important interview will lose much of its 
value to historical researchers of later generations. The questions and 
interjections ^of the interviewer must appear on final typed interviews. The 
historian will not be able to discern the full story of the interview without 
them. 

6) Persons to be interrogated should be asked to agree before being interviewed 
at length that they will not print as memoirs or autobiography - or in any 
other form for profit - the final transcript or a reasonable facsimile 

■ thereof -for a period of at least 5 years. While intervieweees may, in most 
cases, be given the first carbon copy of the interview, the text itself 
shall, by signed, formal agreement, become the property of the oral history 
organization or some other individual* Subject to any limitations placed 
on its use, the original transcript shall be open on an agreed date to all 
qualified researchers on an equal basis. 

7) Persons interviewed should be requested to sign a release granting to all 
researchers the legal right to quote from their transcript. This 
agreement should state that the interviewees intent is that its provisions 
be binding on his heirs and descendants. Permission should also be granted 
to photostat, microfilm, or otherwise reproduce part or all of the transcript 
for purposes of convenient research. Yet in no case should the text or 
chapter- length extracts be reproduced for profit without the consent of the 
interviewee or his heirs. 
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November 30 , 1971 

2775 Jewel Drive, Lot'3'46 

Tallahassee, Florida 32304 



Dir, Alexander Charters, 

Though' I know Dr. Aker has spoken, with you and Stan 
Grabowski about me, permit me via this letter to introduce 
myself formally.. This is the beginning of my fourth year 
on a Ph. D. program at Florida State University, not all of 
wKich, however, has been spent on study. Before this I 
earned a B. A,* from Rutgers Univers i t'y , an M, A- from the 
University of Illinois, and studied for one year each at 
Northwestern University and the University of Florence, It.aly^ 
Presently, at 46 years of middle age, I am'at the. dissertation 
stage of my work. 

As I think you know, I propose in my project to collect 
through taped interviews the recollections of a number of 
early 2'Oth century leaders in the United States who considered 
themselves primarily adult edycators and whose work' wa^s done 
primarily through the universities. Believing that the 
recollections of these people needed .to be«.^fecbrded for 
posterity, I set about to determine whether such an undertaking 
was .feasible. In the search I discovered that rhe Library of 
Continuing Education at Syracuse, performing an archival 
function for a number .of adult education groups, had alreadv 
collected manuscripts, personal papers, and taped interviews 
of sevf.ral adult educators. It seemed to me, then, that the 
Library of C on t inuing- Ed u ca t i on would be the logical repository 
for the data which I aimed to collect and also the logical base 
or headquarters from which my study should be made. Hence, 
my talk§. with George Aker. The rest'you know* 

This project will be a fairly costly one requiring as it 
does high personal expenses, travel, tapes and equipment, and 
typed transcripts. These last are very expensive. I will seek 
financial support from the Office of Education - Small Grants 
and also from the American Council of Learned Societies who 
offer grants-in-aid to advance specific programs of research 
in progress by contributing to the scholar's personal expenses 
for that purpose. Whatever aid contributed to me might spell 
the difference between a poor job and a good one. The History 
Department at Florida State will contribute a tape recorder and 
tapes. And in subsequent conversations with Dr. Aker 
I learned that your offices (Library of Continuing Education 
and ERIC AE) offered to supply tapes and also t^o pay my 
transportation up to Syracuse. My sincerest thanks. 
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APPENDIX C 



.SCnE.nULHS 1, 2 and 3. - SPECIAL SCHEDULES 4 AND THE LIBRARY 
. DF CONTINUING EDUCATION SCHEDULE 
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SCHEDULE y/ .1 • 
FAMILY BACKGROUND, EDUCATION,^ EARLY CAREER 

1) As you think about your life, and career what were the influential factors 
.(people, events, etc.) that you feel affected your development - - ?_ 

T family background 

- elementary and secondary .education 

- undergraduate education 

- graduate education 

- community, communities - . ^ - 

- your personal goals 

' friends , neighbors i associates * — ' 

. - societal forces (economic, religious, political, cultural, etc.) 

2) Was yours a .calculated decision to become an adult educator? If yes, how 
did you decide? What considerations were part of that decision? 

If no, how did you becotne- involved with the movement? 

3) Can you tell us which areas of your formal 'educational experience were 
important in preparing you as an adult educator? How have they been 
important? 

4) What kinds of out of school experiences were especially Important? 
(learned a new language, hobbies, useful friends j etc.) 

5) Who. or what has had the greatest influence in your professional service? 

- philosophically 

- administratively 

" pedagogically 

- research wise 

- other 

6) What has been the importance of other people in the' field on your development 
and success - -? ' 

- personal association 

- literature — 

7) Can you describe your extra professional activities: memberships and 
offices in associations, etc.? - 

V 

8) Which personal qualities have been most significant and useful in your 
career? Which personal qualities may have hindered you? 

9) Has your social and political ideology affected your career? If yes, how? 

10) Has there been any conflict in your life between your role as a worker 
and your role as a citizen? Explain. Has there been any support in your 
life between your role as a worker and your role as a citizen? Explain. 



11) What have you seen as the chief purpose of your work? Lesser purposes^ 
Q 208 
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12) ,Cah you describe for us what you consider to be your greatest contribution ' 

to the "field of adult education? Lesser., but still important. 
Lesser, but still important, 

13) What disappointments have you had in your career? (ideas igiTored, misunderstood, 
other) . ^ , . , 

14) What has been the importance of social approval' and self approval in the. 
course of your career? 

15) What specifically (work setting) have you. done that you have enjoyed the 
most? • y ■ ' 

16) Has your work been fun? Which experiences have been most pleasant? 

17) What would you do if you could do it all over again? 



S.CHEDULE // 2 



PHILOSOP.HY 

1) What is yoiir concept of education? How has your concept of education- 
undergone change during your lifetime as an educator? .Can education be 
democratic? Explain. Is it a right or a privilege - for youth , for adults? 

2) Are there alternative institutions to schooling as dominant educational 
institutions; alternative institutions which deetnphasize "schooling*^ as 
institutionalized process? Explain. 

3) 1 Should the responsibility for developing an educational program be shared 

by the learner, teacher, and program planner? If yes, how can this be 
operationalized? If no,' why not? , ' ' . / 

4) What is your concept of adult education? What does it "mean to you. ''? 

* ■> . . ' " ' '. " 

5) What do you see as the appropriate goal or goals of adult education in a \ ■ 
democratic society? ^ 

* ^ ■ '' ' . 

6) In the education of youth there is one dominant institution. Ln adult 
education there are many. What do you feel abolit this? If one 
institution should be dominant, which one? Why? 

7) What do you believe is the appropriate institutional medium for the 
dissemination of adult education? 

8) To whom shotild adult educatipn programs be responsive? 

- the local community , 

- the administrative needs of the college or university 

- the faculty and academic traditions of the unit^ersity 

- its colleagues, i.e., other adult) educators 

- the recipients (students^) 

- other 

9) Who are the people you feejl you have served? 

10) What is your definition of academic freedom? Does the concept of academic 
freedom have any application for all adult educators - for university 
adult educators? 

11) Should the coordination of formal institutions of adult education - public 
and private - be voluntary or mandatory? Why? Why not? 

12) What administrative structures and organizations have you found to be most 
conducive to the development and maintenance of effective adult education 
programs? i.e», professional adult education programs in the university 
and adult education programs outside the university in the community. 

13) What do you consider to be the appropriate role of government in adult education? 

14) How can the power and support of government be best organized to support 
adult education? 
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15) How should adult education be funded? How well does, present funding 
handle adult education needs? What would you consider to be adequate 
funding? . How well has funding in your university . handled your adult 

* education needs? ' 

16) Do you believe that all adult education should be tuition free? Xf no, 
what extent should be borne by student fees? 

17) Do you believe adults should be paid to go to school? If yes, why and 
by whom - business and industry, government (state, federal, local)? 
If not, why not? . , 

18) Describe ah "ideal" adult educator. 

- personal qualities or characteristics 

- personal competencies 

- personal values and attitudes 

- other 

19) What should the training of the adult educator seek to accomplish? 
What kinds of competency (skill) should it seek to impart? 

20) What specialized training and preparation should be acquired and what are 
the sources of this preparation? 

- - - preservice 

- continuing 

- graduate ' 

- non credit 

21) If you can envision an undergraduate curriculum in adult education, what 
might it consist of? 

22) What elements are essential in a program of study leading to the doctorate 
in adult education which will produce leaders for the kinds of continuing 
education programs suitable to the needs of the coming decade and beyond? 

23) What changes, if any, would you like to see in the training of adult 
administrators, adult teachers, and adult counselors? 

24) In your lifetime of adult education experience what do you think was the 
greatest single success of the adult education enterprise in our country? 

Failure? 
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SCHEDULE ^/ 3 • 
PURPOSES OF THE UNIVERSITY 

1) What Is your defTnition of a university? What do you consider to be its 
functions? What do you see as the role of the university in terms of its 
society? How has your concept of the university changed over the years? 

2) What is (are) the public (s) of the university? How does a university 
serve its public (s)?' 

3) In your experience what has been the attitude of the various segments of the, 
university toward academic departments of adult education or continuing, 
education and their adult education personnel and programs? the attitude 
toward the practice of adult or continuing education by extension divisions, 
evening colleges, centers i etc.? 

4) Has the perception of the university changed from the point of view of 

- the general public 

j - the governHient;. local, state and federal 

- professors 

- students 

- administrators 

- the trustees 

5) What is the university best qualified to do? -Should it be an instrument 
of change? 

6) Are there any limits to the university engagement in community conflict? 

7) To what extent are universities inhibited from possible involvement in 
local politics? 

8) " Can you evaluate for us the relationship between your university and the 

community in which it is located? What has been the community's effect 
on the program of the university? (How does it sh-^e the university's 
program?) 

9) Have you been aware of any pressures to shape programs and program 
objectives? If yes, from which groups? 

10) Have any aspects of Federal or State program requirements imposed any 
unreasonable burdens upon your activities? If y,es, briefly identify 
and suggest alternatives which might satisfy governments and thereby 
eliminate those burdens. 

11) There are a number of ways in which program objectives are identified. 
What have been the 'pfrimary ways in which this has been in your experience 
at your university and also at other universities with which you might be 
familiar? 

12) Has the participant had any role in the determination of the objectives 

of your program'^ / 

13) What changes have occurred in the communities your university serves which 
can be attributed to your (the university's) adult education programming? 
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- riots or civil disorders 

- model cities projects 
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• r- as cendancy of Black Power * 

- urban renewal or significant dislocation 
T public school policies or personnel 

- un or underemployment crises 

- environmental studies, proposals, ordinances , etc, 

- transportation, public, traffic patterns etc. 

- other ' " . 

. How do you see universities meeting the needs of inner city residents? 

As you reflect upon youto^ast would you identify for us those periods 
which you would considj^Fbrisis periods for our country where university 
adult education has responded? where university adult education has not 
responded? Would you evaluate the responses of the field of adult education 
to these crises? Would you evaluate your responses; to these crises? 

What has been and what should be the role of university adult education 
in bringing peoples of the world closer together; in helping to eliminate 
national rivalries? What has been the role of your university in achieving ^ 
this purpose? What has been your role in achieving this purpose? 

What have we learned from our history of university adult education? 
What have we failed to learn? 

What do you consider are the major problems that university adult educators 
face today? What were the major problems that university adult educators 
faced during your active association with the field? What were the major 
problems that you faced in your university adult education experience? 

What should university adult education — in 19 72 — be doing? 

What do you see for university adult education in the future? 



SCHEDULE // 4 

H. Y. McClusky . 

Dr. M.'j the AAAE was founded in 1926 . Its first pTresident, 
"Dean James Earl Russell, w^o served until 1930, was 
sudceeded by Newton D* Baker, Felix M. Warburg, Dorothy. 
•Canfield Fisher, Edward L. Thorndike, Charles A. Beard, 
Everett D. Martin, William A. Neilson, John H, Finlay, 
Alvin Johnson, Harry A, ' Overs treet , Harry W. Chase, ^ 
Alexander Meiklejohn, Austin H, MacCormick, Lyman Bryson, 
Alan Locke, Harvey N, Davis, Hans Kohn, and Morse 
Cartwright* These are formidable names, not to mention 
some of the other members like E, C. Lindemann, Edmund 
Schweinitz Brunner, Ralph MacAllister, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, W. H. KilpatrLck, and Harold Laski. If my 
research is correct you were a member of AAAE at least 
since"" 1941. What can you tell us about these people? 
What were their interests? Which ones did you feel 
closest to? How important was Morse Cartwright? 

At a meeting held on May 6, 1941 the Carnegie Corporation 
decided to withdraw its financial support from the AAAE and 
to subsidize for the coming decade instead the Institute of 
Adult Education which it es t ab 1 ished - a t Teachef^s College, 
Columbia University. Can you describe for lis the 
circumstances out, of which the Carnegia Corporation made' 
this decision? In retrospect, did the Corporation make 
a mis take ? 

Beginning in 1949 conferences were held throughout the 
United States to discuss the foundation of a new national 
association. At the same time, however, in your appraisal 
at the annual business meeting of AAAE in 1949 you said 
that you were convinced that although the Association was 
entering a critical period, it was '*as close to achievement 
as to death." Yet it died. Why? Can you give us an 
assessment of the AAAE when you made that statement? 

In May, 1951, at Columbus^ Ohio, you were elected 
AEA-USA*s first president. What are your recollections 
of that event? Why do you think you were chosen? Did 
you electioneer for the office? 

Grattan in In Quest of Knowledge (1955) quotes Robert 
Lukes s tatement : :Adult education as a field will never 
be able to exert itself until it is led - not by program 
technicians as at present - but by physical scientists, 
political leaders, theologians, writers, economic 
philosophers, artists and others who are responsible for 
directing (or giving expression to) current influences 
in public opinion, moral values, and artistic standards 
in American life today.*' Would you care to comment on 
that statement? 
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6. Can you, recollect for us the circumstances under whiQh 
the National Association of. Public School Adult Educators 
(as they .came to' be knbwn) split off from AEA-US*A? 
Would you care to' comment on their action? What . at tempts 
have, been made since then to persuade them to rejoin 
AEA? Why have they remained a separate entity? 

7. Dri McClusky, what is the Commission of Professors of 
Adult Education? Can you describe for us the 
circumstances under which it was established? Why was 
it set us? What ar^e its functions ? What were its aims? 
What improvement s . in adult education have emanated from • 
its decisions? Has It ever blocked improvement? , 

How influential has Malcolm Knowles been in its activities? 

8. "As you look upon AEA's past can you describe for us what 
you consider to be its successes? its failures? What 
might it. have done better? 

9# Can you tell us about the leaders of AEA? What kinds of 

people in general have they been? Scholars or practitioners? 
To what extent is the success of AEA attributable to its 
leadership? failures?* In what general direction has 
it been led? How influential is th^e president? the 
Executive Director? Where is the real power? 

10. Dr. McClusky, why has the decision to establish a political 
action committee - a lobby - been so long delayed? 

11* What should the AEA in 1972 be doing? 

12* What is your conception of community development? 

13. What changes in the organizational structure of the 
AEA would you like to see come about? Why? 

14. How did you become Interested in community development? 

15. What have been the principal elements of your community 
development program? Has your University established a 
community develoment committee? If yes, what is its 
composition? Has your University permitted greater 
involvement of faculty and students in policy oriented 
and action oriented programs? Describe one. 

16. What distinctions. If any, have you seen between the 
community approach and the continuing education approach 
to problem solving? 

17. How have we drawn upon the various disciplines in an 
interdisciplinary approach to adult education in general? 
to professional university adult education especially 

in adult education doctoral programs? 

O 
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:^ What has been the contribution of the field of psychology 

^ to the education of an adult educati'pn leader? 

Sfvlft^jiow can children and youth be helped to develop attitudes, 
-habits, and skills conducive to life-long learning? 

*i^2!0>.»,Are there any further comments you would like to make? 
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W. C. Hallenbeck " . . 

1. The AAAE was founded in 1926. Its first president was 
Dean James Earl^RusselT who served until 1930. Many 
eminent scholars were his successors. They were 
formidabl e names.. If my research is correct you were a 
member of AAAE at least s in ce 1938. An article of . yours, 
"Historical Antecedents" appears Tn the April , 19 38 
issue of its Journal of Adult Education . What can you 
tell us about these people? Webster Cotton in his 

On Behalf of Adult Educa'liion characterizes many of them 
as social reformers , idealists, and visionaries who 
believed that a "comprehensive system of adult education 
was crucial to the survival of a free society" and wh'b 
as a ^ result "aimed at a national audience in attempting 
to generate public support for adult education." Arc you 
in agreement with Cotton? What were their interests? 
Which members did you feel closest to? 

2. In the same monograph Cotton notes the emergence of a 
professional tradition beginning at about 1926. He 
says, "This tradition, at least partially, seems to have 
arisen in reaction against the social reformist tradition. 
It has perceived the function of adult education in more 
purely educational terms. The emphasis has been on 
establishing adult education as a fourth level of 
education, or at least on achieving some parity with the 
other levels of education. As a means towards this end, 
the individuals associated with this tradition have been 
primar_ily concerned with the prof essionalization and 
institutionalization of adult education. . . The most 
notable representatives of the professional orientation 
are Lyman Bryson and Wilbur Hallenbeck. Accordingly, 

the rationales authored by these two men exhibit the main 
characteristics associated wi th this orientation. 
For example, these rationales seem to be directed to a 
more limited audience and have a more restricted purpose 
. . . in terms of their tone, content, and mode of 
publication, it would appear that Professors Bryson and 
Hallenbeck have intended their rationales, mainly, for 
fellow workers in the field of adult education. And they 
seem primarily concerned with^ delineating and classifying 
the reasons which support the need for adult education 
for this particular audience. . . Finally, these rationales 
are geared to an empirical type of argument. That is, 
the emphasis is placed on empirical data - social, 
economic, and scientific facts to point up the need for 
adult education. This type of approach is most clearly 
seen in Prof essor Hallenbeck ' s article, 'The Function and 
Place of Adult Education in American Society.' " Would 
you care to comment on Dr. Cotton's analysis? 
O 217 
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.3. At a meeting held on May 6, 1941 the Carnegie Corporation 
decided to withdraw Its financial support from the AAAE 
and to susldlze Instead for the coming decade the 
Institute of Adult Education which it established at 
Teacher's College, Columbia University. Can you describe 
for us the circumstances out of which the Carnegie 
Corporation made this decision? 

4. On May 1, 1951 at Columbus , Ohio the AEA-USA was established. 
What are your recollections of that event? 

5. Can you recollect for us the circumstances under which 
the National Association of Public School Adult Educators 
split off from the AEA-USA? Would you care to comment 

on that action? * What attempts, if any that you are aware 
of, have been made since then to persuade them to rejoin 
AEA? Why, in your op in ion have they remained a separate 
entity? 

6. What is the AEA Commission of Professors of Adult Education? 
Why was it established? What are its functions and aims? 

-What improvements in adult education have emanated from 
its decisions?-^ 

7. As you look upon AEA^s past can you describe for us what 
you consider to be its successes? its failures? What 
might it have done abetter? 

8. Can you tell us about the leaders of AEA? What kinds of 
people in general have they been? To what extent is the 
success or failure of AEA attributable to its leaders? 

9. Grattan in In Quest of Knowledge (1955) quotes Robert Luke 
as saying, "Adult education as a field will never be able 
to exert itself until it is led - not by program 
technicians as at present - but by physical scientists, 
political leaders, theologians, writers, economic 
philosophers, artists and others who are responsible for 
directing (or giving expression to) current Influences 

in public opinion, moral values, and artistic standards* 
in American life tod ay." Would you care to comment 
on that statement? 

10. What can you foresee for the AEA? What should it be doing 
now in 1972? 

11. What do you believe should be the role and function of 
guidance and counseling services for adults? What aspects 
of the graduate curriculum in adult education are most 
useful for leadership in the field of guidance and 
counseling? 



12. Do you believe that the field of adult education at thi- 
4j point has an adequate content based upon research? 
|^[^(]] What areas do you believe are deficient? 
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13. What research competencies should adult educators have 
and what kinds of research ought they to t)rbduce? 

14. What have-been your recruitment procedures of students 
for graduate study in adult education? How are graduate 
students selected? 

15. Should practical experience be a required part of the 
professional training of an adult educator? > 
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R. B. Spence 

!• When you first embarked on your career as an adult - 

educator, can you describe the decision-making pr^ocess 
employed at the institution where you worked? 

2, How has that process changed during your career? 

3. While you were an administrator what decision-making 
process did you; employ? 

.4. To what -extent, if any, were adult education departments 
including extension, involved in the total overall 
decision-making process of the university? 

5. Which people were involved in decisions regarding 
programs, program objectives, evaluation, teaching 
methods , e t c . ? 

6. What should the training of the adult educator seek to 
accomplish? What kinds of competency should it seek to 
impart? . . 

7. What specia lized training and preparation should be 
acquired and what are the sources of this preparation? 

8- What are the key concepts which should be covered in any 
adult education graduate program? 

9. What elements are essential in a program of study 
leading to the doctorate in adult education? 

10* What criteria should form the basis for the selection 
of adult education students? 

11, What changes, if any, would you like to see in the 
training of adult education administrators, adult 
education teachers, and adult education counselors? 

12. In your lifetime of adult education experiences what 
do you think was the greatest single success of the 
adult education movement? failure? 
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SCHEDULE # k • . 

— Hendrickson 

DECISION-MAKING PROCESS. EWrS. MISCELLANEOUS 

1) Wherf.you began 70 ur career as an adult educator in the 
university, can you . describe the, decision -making process 
employed there at that time? 

2) . How hks- that process changed during your career? 

3) Vf.iile you were an administrator what decision making process 
did you employ? . . 

i|) To x>rhat extent, if any, were adult education departments 
(extension & continuing, centers, etc.) involved in the 
overall decision making process of the total university? 

In answering the above questions I am interested in knowing 
which peoples were involved in decisions regarding curricula 
and procrajns, program objectives, evaluation of all types, 
teaching methods employed, hiring of staff, etc. 

^) The AAAE was founded in 1926. Its first president was Dean 
James Earl Hussell who served xmtil 1930* Many eminent 
scholars were his successors not to mention some of the 
other members. They were formidable names. I have not found ' 
any evidence that you were a member of the AAaE but I do Imow 
that you were acquainted with people who vrere. What are your 
recollections of these people? Webster Cotton in his ON BEHALF, 
of -iDULT EDUCinTION characterizes them as social reformers, 
idealists, and visionaries who believed that a ''comprehensive 
system of adult education \ras crucial to the survival of a 
free society" and who as a result ''aimed at a national 
audience in attempting to, generate public supoort for adult- 
education." Are you in agreement Cotton? What were 
the ir interests? Which ones did you feel closest to? wEy? 
Kovr import ar.t was Morse Cartvrri/sht to the Association? 

o) ^hat do you feel has been the contribution of W. G. Hallenbeck 
bo the adu?.t education movements* 

7) ut a meeting held on May 6, 191^.1 the Carnen:ie Corporation 
decided to withdraw its financial support from the AAAE and 
to subsid ize for the coming decade instead the Institute of 
■;dult Educationwhich it established aL Teacher »s College. 
Do you have any recollect ioffis of that meeting? In retrospect, 
did the Corporation make a mistake? 

H) Beginning in 191^.9, conferences were held throughout the United 
States to discuss the foundation of a nev; national association. 
One of those conferences was the Sarah ILavjrence conference 
vjhich I believe you attended. V/hat are your recollections of 
that event? Can you recall the people who vjere there? 



9) According to some people it vias at this conference that 

Morse Oartwright and Malcolm Knowles engaged themselves in a 
public controversy over the demise (coming) of the Ai\AE and 
"the birth of a new organization. V/hat do you remember about 
this alleged conflict? 
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IP) Vfliy did the AAAE die? 

11) In May, 1951 in Colxmbus, Ohio the AEA-USA x^as established. 

You were a leader at this conference . What are your recollections ' 
of that event? Vlho was there-*-? I'lhy was Howard 'Mc dusky 
chosen to be the first president of the new association? 

12) Can you reQollect for us the circumstances under which the 
National Association of Public School Administrators split' 
off from the AEA-USA, \\Tiat attempts, if any, -have been made 
since then to persuade that group to^ rejoin AEA? ^Vhy^'^ih 
your opinion, has that group remained a separate entity? 

13) l/^at-' are your recollections of the conference held in 19^6 
i>rhlch decided to establish the aSa Commission of Professors 
of Adult Education? V/hat ^re your !recollections of its first 
meeting eb Ann Arbor, Mi chig^m?- 

tij.) V,Tiat improvements in professional adult education do you see 
as ha vinf-;- emanated from the decisions of the Commission? 
J!.as it ever blocked improvement? V/hat was the influence 
of Ssndj Liveright in its early deliberations? Vfho have been 
the most influential personalities in its 1^ year history? 

15) in July of 1953 you spent the Sprinr;; Quarter avmy from Ohio 
3t??.te University working for ^- the Vvmd for /i.dult- Education 
v:ith -iobert ^lakely in setting up a v/eek training; program 
for the ';est Cities Project of the l^'ujid. V/hat is your evelu.-jtion 
of bhr^t project? VJhat are your j.mDre:js3 ons of Robert Blakely? 

i you look upon iiEA ^ s past cbtx you describe for us v;hat you 
consider to be its successes? itz f r^.i J.ures ? v:hat might it h^rve 
done better? V/hat actions did hljUi take to heir) facilitate t ne ^ 
deserre,n:a 'ion aims of the 195^4- Sixpreme <;ourt' decision? . 

' 7; ^Jan ^rou tell us about the leaaer.'j of , &a.v ■.'hRt kinds of'peonle 
in general have they been? (Scholars, practitioners, politicians; 
?o vrhat extent is the succe^^s or f^^ilure of ..Ea attributj^ibl e 
to its leadership? In v;hat ,^-:enerai direction has the kEn 
been 'led? 

.'Lc;-? 'hat chan^*^eG in -the prgeJiization&'L £:i.ructure of the AKk 

■Tould you like to fjee come aboutv Ihy? . ;iou influential i:; 
the rre.sldent? V.hy was the /iii.t vonr: t.i. tui; ion amended in 19^6 
defininf^ the term of the presicent 3ij one year? V/here does 
the refi'l oower of the Ai^ii-i resideV 

19; vhai: happened to the proposal foj" m HisLorlan' . 

■■")) v.hat should the AEA - In 1972 - be dolnr? 

■':.') xjr. i,, how did you become interested in nlduca .ion for the A.i-^ln."-? 

Or. .1., you have been both a tesoher of youth and a teacher of - 
-dultp, -'an you tell us hov; children .?nd youth can be helped 
o develop attitudes, habit^i:, nnd okillo coriduci'/e to life-Ion-" 
le?5minr? 
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23) Di»« H*, youp personal correspondence show, extensive commimication 
with Robert Luke, especially between 191+6 and 1966. . 
- -Apparently you knovj him well. Crrattan in IN Q.UES^'' of ^;i;oi;L}2D.rE 
(1955) quotes Robert Lulce as sayinfx: *Kdult education as a field 
will never be able to' exert itself until it is led - not by 
program technicians as at present - but by physical scientists, 
political leaders,^ theologifins , vjriters, economic philosophers, 
artists .and others who are reGponnible for directing (or givin^^; 
expression to ) cwrent- influences in public opinion, moral, 
values, aiid artistic .standards in American' life today. 
^'.'ould you care to comment on that str.tement? 

2li) Dr. H., in October, 19^2, while editor of the Ohio Adult 

Observer , you made the followinf:; comment sbout the adult education 
boom: ^The boom cafn— caus^dult^ education as a movement to go 
in either one of two directions. If we meet the infliAx of 
enrollees wi-th adequately prepared teachers and ''^ood teaching 
material and are able to solve adequately our administrative 
-oroblems, we vjill be able to conGol:\date our r;ains and move 
our r)rofession' fcrr^rard to the point where it is equated v/ith 
the fields of elementary, secondary, and hi.p;her education. 
If we fail ?n these important vray.^., Me may f^ive adult education 
a black eye from which it will be a decade recovering. The 
responsibility for meeting this challenr-;e lies with colle^^en 
and univers^ities.^' VTaat do you think now - in 1972 - 20 yenrc 
?-ater with ref^ard to th^" above .'.statement? 

?5) ^.'hat do you nee for the future? Have we di.Tcovered yet v/here 
vfe are TOing, vrhy :/e are r'^ih^; there, ajid hoi/ to get there v 

?6) '-ny further coi'.-iments? V'hat ouestions do you think should 
ntill be asked and answered? 
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SCHEDULE FOR ORAL HISTORY > PROGRAM OF LIBRARY OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 

AT .SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY . • 

Interviewer Historian - Joseph Jacques 

1) Was yours a calculated* deeision to become an adult educator? If yes, 
how did you decide? What considerations were part of that decision? 
If no, how did you become involved with the movement? 

2) Will you review for us your professional experience in the field of 
adult education? 

3) Will you tell us in broad terms what you view as the highlights of your 
career? ^ _ . 

4) What has been your specific area of interest in the field? Why? 

5) What is your concept of adult education? How has your concept changed over 
the years? How has this change been reflected in changed curricula, 
programs, teaching methods, skill requirements, etc. of yourself and those 
within your immediate professional environment? 

6) What do you see as appropriate goals of adt^t education in a democratic 
society? 

7) What do you consider to be the appropriate role of government in adult 
education? How can the power and support of government be best organized 
encourage adult education? 

8) What do you consider to have been the most significant development in the 
field of adult education during your career? 

9) What can you see for adult education and adult educators in the future? 

10) Can you name some people whom you feel we ought to contact for taping? 
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APPENDIX D 



LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION, PREFACE AND NOTE, AND FIRST 
NINE PAGES OF PROSPECTUS 
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THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY TALLAHASSEE 32306 



College of Education 
Department of Adult Education 



This is to introduce Joseph Jacques who is embarked on 
a rather unique dissertation project and one which we recommend 
very highly. This is the beginning of Joe's fourth year at 
Florida State University. Prior to that Joe received his 
B,A. in 1950 from Rutgers University, the M.A. from the 
University of Illinois in 1951, and he spent a year each in- 
further graduate study at Northwestern University and the 
University of Florence, Italy. 

He aims to do an oral history project the purpose of 
which is the collection through taped interviews the 
recollections of a number of the early 20th century leaders 
of adult education; recollections which impinge upon their 
public activity in the adult education movement in the 
United States. The overriding purpose of the study is the 
collection of data for the historical record; the generation 
of additional and supplementary sources of material which 
other historians can use; and the accumulation of the 
responses of early leaders in the field of adult education 
whose contributions would in all probability not be recorded 
for posterity. Joe's expertise is in the ^&^ld of history. 



Together we have selected several people who fit 
within the parameters of his study. You were one of our 
choices and would be grateful if you would give Joe your 
cooperation in his project. He is sending along with this 
letter the first third of his prospectus which embodies his 
conception of oral history. 




Best regards. 



rrofessor of Adult Education 
Head, Department of Adult 
Sducation 
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February 25, 1972 
107 Roney Lane, 

^ Syracuse, New York 13210 

Dear Dr . 

Permit me via this letter to introduce myself formally. This is the 
beginning of my fourth year- on a Ph'D program at Florida State University, 
not all of which, however, has been spent on study. Before this I earned 
a B.A. from Rutgers University, an M.A, from the University of Illinois, 
and studied for one year each at Northwestern University and the University 
of Florence, Italy. Presently, at 46 years of middle age, I am at the 
dissertation stage of my work. 

I propose in my project to collect through taped interviews the recoll- 
ections of a number of early 20th ceniury leaders in the United States in 
the field of professional adult education. For further information on this 
oral history proposal please refer to the enclosed letter from Drs. Aker 
and Schroeder and the first 9 pages of my dissertation proposal. 

. Convinced that you are one of the early leaders in the field of adult 
education, I believe that your ideas about the field and your professional 
experiences in it ought to be preserved for the use of posterity. You would 
do me and others a great service if you would permit me to conduct a series 
of 3 or 4 interviews, no longer than 2 hours each in length, covering your 
career, in general; your prof essional interests in. particular, and yOj^^r 
philosophy with regard to the concept of adult education. Of course, you would 
have the right to edit my edited copies of the transcripts. If you agree, 
I request that you sign the enclosed release and mail it to me at the 

Library of Continuing Education 
107 Roney Lane', 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

Subsequent to the receipt of the release I will contact you by phone 
arranging for the taping sessions to occur at the place and time of your 
convenience. At that time, also, I will be happy to answer any questions 
which you may have regarding procedures to be followed in the oral history 
process. It is a relatively simple procedure. In any case, I hope that 
you will be able to participate in i this project and I anticipate that our 
conversations will be pleasant experiences for both of us as well as 
productive of invaluable material for use by the field. Thank you. 



Sincerely yours, 




Joseph W. J&cques 
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PREFACE 

This manuscript is the result of one or more tape recorded interviews. 
The reader should bear in mind, therefore, that he is reading a transcript 
of the spoken, rather than the written word. 

I agree that the tapes and the transcript text themselves shall 
become the property of Joseph W. Jacques. Mr. Jacques has agreed to make 
the tapes and transcripts available at Florida State University and 
Syracuse University. The above is agreed,' however , subject to the 
following restrictions: 

That this transcript may be used by qualified scholars in such places 
as .are made available for purposes of research by the Programs in Oral 
History of the Florida State University and/or the Library of Continuing 
Education at Syracuse University, and Joseph W. Jacques, interviewer . and 
historian, with the understanding that permission is granted to photostat, 
microfilm, or otherwise reproduce part or all of the transcript for 
purposes of convenient research. In no case, however, should the text or 
any extracts thereof be produced for profit without my consent or the 
consent of my heirs. 

The project shall remain closed to all researchers until it is completed 
by Mr. Joseph Jacques or until such date afe agreed upon by myself and 
Mr. Jacques. 

I for my part agree that I will not print as memoirs or autobiography - 

or any other form for profit - the final transcript or a reasonable 

facsmile thereof for a period of 10 years. It is my intention that the 

above provisions be binding upon my heirs and descendants. 

Signed 
Date 
Address 



Understood and Agreed To 
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Date 



Interviewer - Historian 



Gentlemen: 




indiscriminate and improper use of the resultant tapes and transcripts. 
The interviewee is free to write his memoirs without any restrictions; 
the last paragraph simply forbids the use of the final transcript 
for publication by the interviewee for profit. No distrust on the 
part of the interviewer historian is intended or implied; 
Please forward a curriculum vitae if one is available. 

Thank you. 
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I propose in this project .to collect through taped 
interviews the recollections of a number of several of the 
early 20th. century adult educators from the University milieu;.. 
recollections which impinge upon their public activity in the 
adult education movement in the United States, Que'^^tions 
asked will be designed to elicit information of a biographical 
nature, i. e., testimony regarding the why and the . how each 
devoted his life to adult education and how each arrived at 
these decisions; together with the vicissitudesof his 
experiences in all. aspects of that public life. The over- 
riding purpose of the study is the collection of data for the 
historical record; the generation of additional and supple- 
mentary sources of material which other historians can use; 
and the accumulation of the responses of early academic 
leaders in the field of adult education whose contribution 
woJild in all probability not be recorded for posterity • 
The primary concern, of this project, thus, is .x<rith individuals 
but one chapter X'Till be included containing comments on the 
process they used in reaching their important personal 
vocational decisions. This chapter will not deal with 
specif ic decisions but rather will attempt to extract from 
the decisions all respondents ' made some common characteristics 
of the decision-making process.' Indeed, I may conclude that 
the data do not yield cbmmoa characteristics of decision-making. 
The discipline through which the^ recollections will be collected 
will be thatt.of oral history. 

-History and its study connote for most people the examination 



and interpretation of th^ written record. But history can be 
and, has been presented by means of other media.' Perhaps the 

-oldest has been the interview ufe^d by Herodotus, the "first 
historian'* - the first oral historian, at that ~ who traveled 
around much of his world asking questions. When Professor 
Louis Starr describes oral history as "simply. the record of 
what someone told someone else", he is describing a method as. 
old as Herodotus, at least, and used by historians since then."' 
It seems probable that the, use of this method will increase 
substantially in the future. The modern works of William 
Manchester, Cornelius Ryan, Barbara Tuchman and Forrest Pogue , 
to" name only a few, serve as prominent examples of oral 
history. Each, in his own way, captured his present precisely 
because he knev^ it would become a valuable past. 

One of the earlies forms of oral history, autobiography, " 
is broadly considered the contribution of the field of 
literature. Yet, oral history has been instrumental in other 
disciplines for .a long time. The anthropologist who collects 
through interview tradition and folklore; the musicologist 
who attempts to capture the rhythm of an era through its 
song; the psychiatrist who isolates the seed of his clients* 
trauma through conversation; the medical doctor questions his 

•patient's present and past as part of the diagnostic procedure; 
the sociologist, the psychologist, and others. All have been 
and are still using oral history techniques toward the solution 
of their own particular tasks. 

But the written language is a static tool more useful for 

j-^ecording that which is no longer moving. It has problems 
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in recording process - movement* It does an inadequate job at 

articulating and synthesizing; it oversimplifies well. 

Consider, for example, an attempt to portray the life style of 

a resident of Appalachia through the spoken word on tape and 

the typewritten record of that tape. . Which is more candid, 

more lucid, more accurate? Which one moves? 

And so the written word is always incomplete. Take a look 

at today's life style where the telephone and the informal 

-lunchtime chat has closed out the written word in getting 

history down. Who bothers today to keep a diary or to write 

lengthy personal letters? We respond, as expected, to the 

suggestions of A T & T and use the phone. The vast majority 

of letters written -today, I suspect, are the formal "Dear Sir 

Gentlemen - Very truly yours" type dictated to a secretary of 

some kind, more often machine than not, and are thus poor 

sources from which the historian can reconstruct a vibrant, 

[living, sensitive experience. 

The inner thoughts^ the private revelations ,^ the reactions 
of one m^n to another, the undercurrents of the times as 
reflected in our personal lives - these will be lost to 
him simply because we n"p. longer confide in one another in 
writing. Instead, today we 'contact' one another by 
car, plane, or phone, and we talk. 1 

Perhaps the first modern historian to realize this and to 
do something about it was Professor Allan Nevins. In 1938 
h e w r o t e , 

(there should be) ...some organization which made a 
systematic attempt to obtain from the lips and papers of 
living Americans who have led significant lives, a 
fuller record of their participation in the political, 
economic and cultural life of the last 60 years... 2 

O lence oral history. From very simple beginnings at Columbia 
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University on May 18, 1948 oral history has become an ever 
growing movement. The oral history collection at Columbia 
University today - mostly biographical - is a prodigious one.. 
Even the New York Times is getting into, the act. And many 
other oral historical enterprises havfe been established 
throughout the world. There are basically 3 types of oral 
history programs: those that ar e . autob io graph ic al (usually 
called biographical) and are essentially reminiscences such^ 
as Felix Frankfurter Reminisces, Recorded in Talks uith 
Harlan B. Phillips, New York, Reynal, 1960> 310 p. and 
Saul Benlson's, Tom Rivers: Reflections on a Life in Medicine 
and Science , Cambridge, Massachusetts, MIT Press, 1967 , 682 p.; 
those that concentrate on the life of one person such as 
Pogue's, Oeor^e C. Marshall Project (in process). Growl's, 
John Fost er Dulles Project (in process) ^ Thomas Harry William's, 
Huey Long New York, Knopf, 1969 , 884 p.; and those that focus 
on special subjects - Lo.u.is Harkel's, Hard Times, an Oral 

History of • th'e '^^ reat Depression ,, New York, Pantheon, 1970, 

A62 p., and Lawrence S. Ritter's, The Glory of Their Times : 
the Story of the Early Days of Baseball, Told by the Men Who 
P lay e d it , Nev/ York* Macmillan; 1966, 300 p.; special events - 
William Manchester's: The Death oF a President; November 20-25 , 
1963 , New YorkV Harper, 1967 , 710 p., and Paul Bullock's, 
Vatts: the ^\ftermat:h; An Inside View og the Ghetto by t'he People 
of Watts , New York, Grove Press, 1969, 285 p.; and special 
developments " ~ John A. Garraty^s, Interpreting American 
H istory; Conversations ;v^ith Historians , New York,^ Macmillan, 
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1970. and Guy R, Lyle^s, The Librarian Speaking ; Interviev7s 

with University Librarians , Athens, University of Georgia 

Press , 1970 , 206 

Oral history had been defined in a variety of ways. 

Peter Olch notes: 

Oral history is looked upon as a technique to capture 
the recollections and interpretations of those 
participating in contemporary (life) who are judges to . 
be knowledgeable about the subject under study, whether - 
it be an individual or a subject area. It is a process 
with a unique ability to supplement the written record, 
with candid commentary, to create a collectcon of 
information about a subject in those areas where a 
prior record does not exist, and to capture a sample of 
the personality of the person being interviewed by the 
preservation of the (tape) • 3 

Elwood Maunder defines it as: 

Part of the human need to communicate. . . It is a 

means of communicatinf how we remember our times, our 

part in those times, our observations of our contemporaries, 

and perhaps something of our notions of how our story 

relates to the mainstream of history of which we are a 

part, and how it in turn has been molded. 4 

The purpose of the oral historian is to accumulate and 

generate data for the historical record that other institutions 

can use in the future. He does this usually through taped 

interviev/s, though other audio-cisual equipment has been u^sed 

in the past and probably will become increasingly useful as 

our technology improves. In carrying out this task he must be 

as objective as possible, though to be sure, absolute 

detachmeflt is hopeless of achievement. Yet, the '*bare" facts 

can be filed with a minimum to no comment. It is the task of 

the historian who later uses the ''facts" to assess and evaluate 

them. The purpose is not to replace traditional historical 

source material but to increase the quality and quantity of 




'that material. The interviews produced by the oral historical 
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■techniques are a supplement to and not a substitute for them. 

The evidence collected is , immensely .valuable because it 
provides information which one^ cannot easily get elsewhere; 
thus the effort and cost in acquiring it is eminently 
justified. This is epeceially true when doculen^Ury resources 
for particular subjects or individuals is either inadequt e 
or non-existent. It is possible also for vast numbers of 
participants to get their stories down on the record. Such 
testimony will be very useful inv.aaking available to the 
historian as a writer a source of natural living expression- 
the conversation that the int-*erview generates is bound to be 
replete with anecdotes, feelings, and all sorts of human 
details. The more spontaneous the discussion the more 
incisively can the attitudes, perceptions, and emotions of 
the subjects be exp lored giving , therefore, to posterity some 
glimpse into the personalities of those individuals interviewed - 
a product o"f enormgus value. The physical voice (s) of the 
subject (s) interviewed will idd a dimension that the typed 
page will never communicate - hints of open or closed 
mindednessm pride or prejudice, and so on. Such information 
can only be exposed for the analysis of the later historian 
by the taped interview. 

One last comment is perhaps appropriate here, lest I be 
accused of overemph*asizing the value of this technique while 
making no reference to its faults. All oral historians recognize 
its shortcomings - the failure of the inadequate interviewer; 
the attempts of the respondents to mislead interviewers; the 
uncertain memory of respondents; the inclination to exagger-te; 
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the understandable tendency to be niixed up in dates, names, 
events, and places; the inaccessibility while the interviewing 
takes place of all documentary material; and the impossibility 
of any one individual to know the complete picture in any 
event in which he has been involved. No doubt there are 
other defects but many of the^se can be minimized by an 
interviewer who does his homework well, who makes a thorough 
search. into the papers ans other evidence of the person 
on whom he is" gathering material. Procedures as explained in 
the section of this proposal on the techniques of oral history 
will show how these discrepancies can be kept to the barest 
minimum* 

The scope of this project is to record the experiences 
and reflections of individuals who have had instrumental influence 
as professors of adult education in bringing about social 
change in the United States from the early 20th century onward. 
Its parameters will fall within two limitations: 

1) it will be subject (topic) oriented, and 

2) it will be toward and around a series of interviews. 
This format has value for variety of reasons: 

1) it enables the future historian who uses this collection 
to authenticate data contain theirin because he is able to 
check them out against other reminiscences of the period; 

2) certainly, another aid to accuracy, is to compare the 
recollections of each respondent against those of the others. 
Interviews conducted by the same interviewer with individuals 
of the same period of history may serve to erase discrepancies 
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which might, go unerased into recorded history; 

3) a series of interviews generates more, itiformation by 
providing stimuli to the interviewer to prod the memories of 
aJLl the respondents, and thus, recall to memory more than 
normally could be expected; 

■ * 

4) when concentrating upon a par-ticular field, it is more 
likely that the interviewer will deve lop ' more effective 
skills because he doesn t have to spread himself over many 
different topics and because he can learn from each prior 
interview experience; 

5) fhis method also enables the interviewer to use his 
research time more efficiently. It is less time consuming, 
tkereby allowing the interviews to be conducted over a period 
of days at a leisurely pace rather than in' one or two all 
day s_essions. It would seem that the most favorable results 
wou^Id be achieved under the most unstressful conditions as 
possible ; 

6) this method should also yield comprehensive information 
from all the interviews, i.e., it should be useful in 
uncovering trends during the period examined, as well as 
bringing to light its important people and events; and 

7) in reconstructing a period, confirmation by as large 
a sample as possible .is essential. 

The program will be concerned about interviewing people 
who are older for the following reasons : 

1) they have a range of observation that goes back in 
some cases 60 years or more, and obviously their memory is a 
^connection to the events which occured during that period. 
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I am concerned, thus, primarily with age since I want to 
establish the record of these people while they are still 
alive and still mentally and physically virile • It would be 
a severe loss to posterity if their experiences were not 
recorded. And the probability is that they would not bo 
recorded unless a spe'cific effort such as this. one aimed to 
do so ; . 

.2) the older person is no longer as actively involved in 
his field as a participant. He is generally more than tiot an 
.observer, though perhaps not always a silent one. As such he 
is more accessible to be interviewed and more willing to be 
interviewed; and 

3) perhaps most important of all, the older less active 
observer-participant will more readily be candid in his thoughts, 
opinions, and beliefs- 

In the selection of respondents I \^^ill. look to the .faculty 

of the Adult Education Department of Florida State University 
for guidance in identifying those individuals in accordance 
with the following criteria: 

1) that they consider themselves primarily adult educators; 

2) that they be older so that their range of observation 
goes back to the early 20th century^ 

3) that their major institutional association has been 
the university; 

4) that they be mentally and physically competent; 

5) that they be relatively inactive professionally or 
being on the whole an observer participant in the field of 
adult education; and 

6) that they be accessible, i.e., within the boundaries 
^of the United State and Canada. 
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LETTER CONFIRMING SESSIONS FOR TAPING 



.Dear Dr. 

This is to Confirm our telephone conv.ersation on ' 
in which we established the week of 
for our interviewing sessions. I should arrive in 

on the evening' of at which time I will call you 

to establish the precise time and place of our first taping session. 

Enclosed arie the first 3 schedules of questions which I feel you should 
have beforehand so that you may collect your thoughts and accumulate whatever 
scrapbooks, newspapers, diaries, books, or other materials which you may want 
to consult to refresh your memory in preparation for the interviews. I will 
bring along with me copies of as much literature that you have written which 
I have been able to find. This material will be readily available for your 
use should the need arise. A fourth schedule of questions dealing more 
specifically with your particular interests and activities is not yet ready. 
The general thrust of questioning, however, will deal with your interest in 

As you read the schedules you may feel that there are additional questions 

which ought to be asked; and at the same time there may be some questions to 

which you may not wish to respond. We can discuss this before the actual taping 

« 

sessions begin. 

Needless to say, I am looking forward to our meeting certain that it will 
be for me a most rewarding experience. . 



Very truly yours , 



.1 
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Joseph W. Jac'^es 




APPENDIX F 



SYRACUSE ORAL HISTORY PROJECT LETTER 
OF INTRODUCTION AND PREFACE 



March 17, 19Vv 



Mr. Arthur P, C:rabtree 
Carteret Armo Apartment: ^ 

Apartment 9E . 
S.'yd West witatf* Streeo 
TreDton., New Jersey 08^18 

:)eHi Hr, Cm'olree: • . . . 

«• . 

T.'K^ Library of Continuing Education- is m-the n^iost of an Oral Hi.^tory 
Prij^.r^ana-, Tnis program has a new leaise on life with the services r»r 
Joseph Jacques. Mr, Jacques is a graduate student at Florida Stat- 
t;niversity arid is in the process of doing an Oral History Pro,Wyt for 
'n:n doctoral dissertation. He has been working at the Library of 
continuing Education for the past few weeks in preparation for his ovii 
interviews. Aa he' travels, he liRS said he js willing to do some tape 
interviews for the" Library of Continuing Education program. 

hope that yuu v;ouid loo)- favorably upon being identified as an aduic 
educ:<i tor .ye would lake to have represented in this program and that you 
'.Hii r^pare trie time for an irterviev wL UiiMr, Jacques. He will oe in 
New^Vork C^ty March ZZ-^n. 

I nav^e enc Loaed a copy oi a iie.9::ript ion of -.he OralTistory Program and 
V. copy of the kinds, of r^taiemeDts an^;) r;tier>rions yon will be asked 1;; 
resppnd to for the intervi^rw, 

Th« seronc: ^^nclosure a rfr.iVNXse t:^ plar^* your intervie;./ m; the Lij-rarv 
•irf Continuing Education co.l.b»rt 1 on for use of :>':ri'ient-s , res-varchfirs , an:: 
Echolars . ' 

i -hope you agree to assist Mr. -.iacq^ies vil]. .^^iil .'o-i on t^.<? phon-^* " 

on Tuesday, ?^rch ?.l, :to ^f?t up a cotiven ienb t;nif! l r. inten/i.ew you^ 

/ Sinceff'Jy/ * . 



Belt,, ^er^v \'u\ip''V:\\.r I'i rec uor 
2I42 



enclosures 



Please return to the Library 



1 agree that the tapf?s and the transcript text thoaaelvea shall 
become th» property of the Library of Continuing Education, vhcre thay 
v'i 11 hi avHilable for use by students, scholars and others. 



Signed 

Date 

Address 



The above is agreed, hcwever, subject to the following restrictions: 



Signed ^ \ ; 

Date •• . , 
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Howard' Yale • McClusky 



Professor McClusky was born in Whltesboro, New York on 
Fiebruary 20, 1900 the son of Frederick William and Lillian Dean . 
He was a student at Blackburn Academy from 1913 to 1917 and 
attended Blackburn College from 1917 to-1918. He received 
his AiB. from Park College in 1921 and the Ph. D. from the 
University of Chicago in 1929. He spent- the year 1933-34 at 
the University of London and was an Eddy European Seminar summer 
student in 1931. He married Helen Hazel Hartman on August 26, 1930 
and had five children - Edith Lillian, William (dec.),- 
Samuel (dec), Frederick Yale, and John Evans. He was a 
Commonwealth Fund Fell ow in visual education at the University 
of Chicago from 1923 to 1924. / 

His career in education began at the University of '^'^ 
Michigan at Ann Arbor where he was first instructor in 
Educational Psychology, from 1924 to 1927, assistant professor 
from 1927 to 1934, associate professor from 1934 to 1939 and 
has been professor since 1939. He was assistant to the 
Vice-President in charge of University Relations in the field 
of Adult Education from 1938 to 1945. He was visiting 
assistant professor of Educational Psychology at the University 
of Chicago in the summer of 1928 and visiting professor of 
Educational Psychology in the summer of 1937 at Northwestern 
University. 

During the World War II years Dr. McClusky was the 
Associate Director of the American Youth Commission' of the 
American Council on Education from 1940 to 1942^ chief of the 
National Organizations Sect and Associate Director of the 
Civilian Mobilization Branch of the Office of Civilian 
Defense and Office of War Information in 19 43 ; Commis si on 
Chairman of the White House Conference on Rural Education in 
1944; on the Commission of Rural Education of the Farm 
Foundation from 1940 to 1943; Consultant to the Michigan 
Youth Guidance Commission in 1945; Vice-Chairman of the 
Planning Committee of the You th Conservat ion Committee of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs in 1945; and was a 
post doctpral fellow of the National Council of Religion in 
Higher Education in 1945. 

Oh 

He was a member of the UNited States National Commission 
to UNESCO in 1953; a member of the advisory committee on 
education of the Department of Defense in 1956; visiting 
lecturer at Barnard College, Columbia University, june, 1945; 
director of the Bureau of Studies and Trainging in Community 
Adult Education at the University of Michigan from 1947 to 
1949; was a member of the Board of Directors of the Kingswood 
School (Cranbrook) , Park College; a member of the editorial 
board of the Adult Education Bulletin since 1943; was 
president of the Michigan Council of Churches from 1945 to 
1948; a member of tie research committee of the Commission 
on Community Inter-relations of the American Jewish Congress. 
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He was a recipient of the Delbert Clark award in adult 
education in 1956. He is a member of the American Psychological 
Association, the National Society for the Study of Educat ion , 
the American Educational Research Association, the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education , the ' Adult Education 
Association of the USA (charter - f irs t p res ident ) ' in 
1951-1952, the National Education Association, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Phi Kappa Phi, Phi Delta Kappa, Alpha Kappa Lambda, 
and Phi Kappa Delta. He is a member of the Univer si ty C lub 
at Michigan . 

A number of his publications may be seen, in the Bib liogr aphy 
Presently he is visiting prof essor of Adult Education at the 
University of Nebraska - Lincoln. His permanent address is 
1421 West . Liberty Road, Ann, Arbor, Michigan. 
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Wilbur Chapman Hallenbeck 



Professor Hallenbeck was born in Brooklyn, New York on 
December 9, 1892. He is married and has one son 
Edwin Forrest Hallenbeckll. His preliminary education 
occurred in schools at Binghamton, New York, New York City, 
and. San Diego', California. He received his B. A, from 
Occidental College in Los Angeles , California in 1915. 
He attended the Princeton Theological Seminary in Princeton, 
New Jersey in 1918. Dr. Hallenbeck rece.ived his B.D. from 
the San Francisico Theological Seminary in San Francisco, 
California in 1931, his M. A. from" Teacher ' s College, 
Columbia University in New York* City in 1934; and his Ph* D. 
in Adult Education (the first granted in the United States) 
from Columbia University, New York City in 1^935 

He was Chaplain of the United States Army from 1918 to 
1919; Pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Selma, California 
from 1920 to 1923; director of research of the Home Missions 
Council of Northern California from 1924 to 1925; executive- 
secretary of the Oakland, California Council of Churches from 
1926 to 1927; field worker to Director of Urban Studies, 
Institute of Social and Religious Research in New York City 
from 1925 to 1934, and was associate to professor at Teacher's 
College, Columbia University, from 1934 to 1958. Presently 
he is consultant to the University Without Walls at Roger 
Williams University in Providence, Rhode Island. 

Professor Hallenbeck's vocational interests were 
Training of Adult /.Educators and Sociology of Cities. 
He re tired from^Columbia Univer.sity in 1958 as Professor 
Emeritus. He is an avid stamp collector and enjoys carving 
seagulls. 

Dr. Hallenbeck was a member of the American Association 
of Adult Education and was a founder of the Adult Education 
Association of the USA. He has been a member of that 
organization ever since and was an active participant in its 
Commission of Professors of Adult Education. He has also 
been a member of the Adult Education Association of Massachusetts 
A number of his publications may be seen in the Bibliography. 

Dr. Hallenbeck is most proud of an award - a Medal for 
Democracy - which he received in 1952. The inscription reads: 

"Award of the Adult Student Council of the 
Board of Education of the City of New York 
to Wilbur C. Hallenbeck for Outstanding Contribution 
to the Education of Adults in the City of New York." 

Dr. Halle nbeck's present address is 36 Seapit Road, 
Waquoit, East Falmouth, Massachusetts, 02536. 

O 
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Ralph Beckett S pence 



Pfofess.or Spence was born in La Crosse, Wisconsin on 
April 1, 1901, the son of Harry and .Lottie Beckett. He received 
his B. A, de*gfee from the University of Wisconsin in 1922 , 
his M.A, in 1924, and his Ph. In 1927 from Columbia 

University. He. married Rita Ellen Pond on November 27, 1924 
and has one son Donald Pond and one daughter, Carol Brown. 

He began his career as an educator in 1922 as a science 
teacher in high school and was employ,ed in that position for 
one year. From 1925 on Dr. Spencif* has been on the staff of 
Teacher * s Co liege , Columbia University from instructor to 
professor retiring in 1966 as Professor Emeritus. During that 
period he was on leave of absence from 1943 until 1949. It was 
then that he was Acting Chief of the Bureau of Adult Education, 
New York State Education Department. During a sabbatical in 
1955 and 1956, Dr. Spence was on a Fulbright Research 
Fellowship in Pakistan. From 1956 through 1961 Dr . Spence was 
Chief of Party for Teacher's College Program in Af ghanis tan 
under AID. In 1966 and 1967 he was Research Associate for a 
Title III Educational Project for the Alexandria-Arlington- 
and Falls Church schools in Virginia. He came to the University - 
of Georgia in 1967 as Visiting Professor and since that time 
has been on a part-time basis as a research associate in the 
Research and Development Center for Early Educational • 
Stimulation* A number of his publications may be seen in the 
Bibliography. 

Dr. Spence has been a member of many organ;Lzatlons among 
which are: The Adult Education Association of the USA, the 
American Sociological Society, the American Psychological 
Association, the American Education and Research Association, 
the- John Dewey Association, and others. His club and 
fraternity memberships include Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, 
Phi Lambda Upsilon, Scabbard and Blade, Alpha Chi Sigma, 
Phi Delta Kappa, and Kappa Delta Pi. His hobbies include 
music, gardening, and cooking. 

Professor Spence's present home address is 355 Beechwood 
Drive. Athens, Georgia. 
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Andrew Hendricks on 



Professor Hendrickson was born on November 17«, 1899 in 
Pedricks town , New Jersey. He earned an A.B. in English from 
Bucknell University in 1925 , an M. Ji. in English from 
Columbia University in 1935 and the Ph. D. from Columbia 
University in 1943. He is married to Norejane Johnstone and 
has one daugh terDorothy Ann. 

Dr Hendrickson has served as head of the English 
Department, in Cliffside Park, New Jersey High School and in 
Bo^,ota, New Jerfsey High School » He has also been a teacher 
of Socif>l Studies in the X\^estfield, New Jersey High School 
and the New York City Regents Evening High School. He has 
served as assistant and associate in Adult Education as well 
as instructor in Sociology at Teacher's College , Columbia 
University. He Was Assistant ProfesscJ'r of Adult Educat ioti 
as well as~Director of Cooperative Education and Assistant 
Dean of Cleveland College of Western Reserve University. 
In 1947 Professor Hendrickson wient to. Ohio State University 
as Professor of Education. In 1957 he was appointed 
Director of the Center for Adult Education at that University 
Retiring from Ohio State University in 1967, Dr. Hendrickson 
is now the Director of the Institute of Senior Adults and 
Professor of Adult Education in the Department of Adult 
Education at Florida State University. 

Dr. Hendrickson is a member and past Vice-President of 
the National Education Association. He has served on the 
Executive Committee and as a member of the Delegate Assembly 
of the Adult Education Association of the USA. A past 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Ohio Association for Adult 
Education, Dr. Hendrickson was editor of the journal of that 
organization, the Ohio Adult Observer, from 1948 to 1960. 
He was also one of the founders and first president of the 
Adult Education Council of Greater Columbus, Ohio. A number 
of his publications may be s,een in the Bibliography. 

Professor Hendrickson presently resides with his wife 
and daughter at 1121 Mercer Drive, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Robert John Blakely . . 

Professor Blakely was- born near Alnsworth, Nebraska 
on February 24, 1915, the son of Percy Lee and 'Mary Prances 
Watson. He graduated with a B. A. wlt^ highest distinction, 
from the. State University of Iowa iti 1937 . He was a scholar, 
at Harvard Graduate School between 1937 and 1938: 

His career as a journalist began with the Register and 
Tribune of Pes Moines, Iowa where he worked between 1938 and 
1942 and 1946 and 1948^ He was editorial page;,editor of the 
St. Louis Star Times between 1948 and 1951. He was editorial 
writer for the Chicago Daily News between 1964 and 196 7 . 
He has been the editor of the school page there since 1967. 

His . interest in adult- education showed itself when he 
became an executive committee member of the Adult Education 
Council o^f Des Moines, Iowa between 1939 and 1941. He was 
a member jf the executive committee of the Adult' Education- 
Council of St. Louis be tween 1948 and 1951. During the 
World War II years 1942 and 1943, he was assistant to the 
director of the domestic branch of the Office of War 
Information where he was in charge of the Bureau of Special 
Operations. He was affiliated with the Fund for Adult 
Education between the year's 1951 and 1961 and was the 
manager of the Central Regional Of f ice between 1951 and^^l956 
and its Vice-President between 1956 and 1961. While with 
the Fund for Adult Education, he was the director of two 
scholarship-fellowship programs, the director of the 
Test-Cities Projects, which were experiments in the coordination 
of adult education in 12 middle sized communities* He was 
liaison officer with colleges and univ'ers i ties , public 
schools, libraries labor and farm organizations. Blacks, 
and government. He attended the International UNESCO 
Conference In Montreal in 1960 where he planned and ran a 
workshop on the uses of the mass media. He was also an 
attendant in the^Interna tional Pugwash Conference on Adult 
Education in Nova Scotia in 1960. He has planned and 
conducted national conferences including several at Arden 
House for such groups as the American Law lastitute and 
the' National Association of Public School Adult Educators. . 

In 1961 he became Dean of Extension at the State 
University of Iowa and remained there for one year. At the 
moment when the interview was recorded Professor Blakely was 
working on a Health and Manpower Project at the Library af 
Continuing Education at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. He has appeared on numerous radio and television 
broadcasts and has been an author for scripts for a number 
of plays. A number of his publications may be seen in the 
Bibliography. 



O , Professor Blakely's permanent residence is 5418 South 
JCackstone Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 60615. 
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Paul Leslie Essert 



Professor Essert was born in Salida, Colorado on 
August 7, 1900 of Frank H. and Hester Leda Shaw. He earned 
an A. in 1922- from the University of Wyoming, his M. A. 
from Colorado State Teacher^s College of Education in 193(3 
and his Ed. D. from Columbia University in 1940. He married 
Pearl Cammer on December 8, 1923 and has 3 hildren, 
Eleanor Sue, Mrs. Larry Williams; Bonnie Ruth, Mrs. Charles 
Bast; and Robert Dale. He has been a high school teacher 
in Willard, Colorado from 1922 through 1924; Supe rin t endan t 
of -Schools in La Crook, Colorado from 1924 to 1926 and at 
Grbsse Point, Michigan from 1941 through 1947; principal of 
a Junior High School in Sterling, Colorado from 1926 through 
1930; and principal of a High School at Fort Collins, 
Colorado from 1930 through 1931* He was supervisor of 
secondary education for the public schools of Denver, 
Ccoiorado from 1931 through 1933 ; principal of the Emily 
Griffith Opportunity School in Denver from 1933 through 1940 
and has been Professor of Education at Teacher's College, - 
^Columbia University in New York City since 1947. In 1949 
he was Exectutive Officer of the Institute of Adult . Education . 
He was a member of the President's Council on Education 
Beyond High School in 1956 and 1957 and he was a consultant . 
on adult education in 1943 in New York City, 1944 at Boston, 
1948 at Montclair, New Jersey, 1949 and 1950 in Puerto Rico, 
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Joseph William Jacques was born in Bridgsportj Connecticut 
on March 19, 1925. He attended elementary school and high 
school in E lizabe th , New Jersey, Following . three years in 
the Armed Forces during the World War II year??, he receivi^d ■ 
a Bachelor's Degree in History and Political Science from 
'Rutgers University in 1950 and a Master's of Arts in 
Teaching the Social Sciences from the University of Illinois 
in 1951. Following an eight year period during which he 
was employed as an auditor at Chemic'al Bank and Trust Company 
of New York, a Purser at Grace Line, Inc., of New York City, 
and Assistant to the Vice-President at Verona-Pharma 
Chemical Corporation of Union, New Jersey, he studied for 
a year at the University of Florence, Italy from which he 
^received a Diploma in the Humanities* Between the years 
19t*'0 and 1968 he was a teacher of the Social ..Sciences- at 
Laf aye t te S choo 1 , Chatham Township, New Jersey and. 
Watchung Hil^ls Regional High School in Warren New J6rsey- / 
^ In 1965 he was awarded a John Hay Fellowship as an. QUtstahding 
, teacher of the Humanities in the United States. During 
the year 1965-1966 he studied at Northwestern University in ■ 
Evanston, Illinois. In the Fall of 1968 he entered ' . 
Florida State University to pursue the Ph. :D . degree ^n 
Adult Education.. From :Sep temb.er-, X962 to February, 19.63 
0 was Assistant Direcltor of .Acade-mic Affaires at Mountain 
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Empire Community College in Big SLone Gap, Virginia. 

He has arranged and led his own tours of students to 
Western and Eastern Europe every summer except two since 
1961. He speaks Italian with f luency and "French and German 
with fair fluency. He has been or is a member of the following- 
organizations: Merchant Marine Staff Officer's Association, 
Chatham T-ownship Educational Association, Watchung Hills 
Regional High School . Education Association , Somerset County 
Education Association, New Jersey Education Association, 
American Historical. Association, Adult Education Association 
of the USA, United European American Club, Lutheran Student 
Center Florida ' Stat c University, John Hay FellowsMp 
Association, and the International Cxub Florida State 
University. His hobbies are, reading, gardening, and cooking^ 
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